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PREFACE. 


T 1 TE subject of the following pages is less, and more, than 
a history of the crusades. It is a history of the political 
relations between the states which the crusaders founded and 
those Moslem states with which they waged war, or a history 
of the struggle between the Latins and the Moslems in Syria 
during the 12th and 13th centuries. In the treatment of this 
subject the eastern point of view lias been emphasised and the 
main thread of the narrative is drawn, as far as possible, from 
the history of the Moslem states. The stress laid on the eastern 
point of view, and the special attention paid to the chronology 
of the period, may be held to justify a new work on the subject. 
In the narrative the writer endeavours to trace the course of 
events from year to year as closely as the sources permit 
Some marked variations in the fulness of treatment are explained 
by differences in the fulness of Unavailable sources. In the 
notes the requirements of fttige' investigators and of the editors 
of new texts have.b£p 5 J^i\fcularly kept in view. The writer’s 
special contribution to the chronology of the period is drawn 
from Arabic sources and the critical methods applied to these 
sources arc the subject of appendix A. Some new suggestions 
regarding the chronology of William of Tyre are offered in 
appendix B. The minor corrections of accepted dates made 
throughout the work arc very numerous and results of wider im¬ 
portance may be held to have been established in a considerable 
number of cases for the first time. 
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PREKACK 


Chapters I and II, containing the history of the Latin 
conquest, describe the course of events necessarily more from 
the side of the Latins than of the Moslems and the detailed 
narrative of chapter VI is limited to the periods when there 
was war between the Moslems and their opponents. While the 
history in chapter VI is sketched more broadly than in the 
earlier chapters, attention may bo called to the fresh contribu¬ 
tions offered ill the treatment, for example, of the crusades of 
Theobald of Navarre, Richard of Cornwall and Frederick II. 

The writer owes his interest in the subject of this volume, 
and his conception of the history of the crusades as part of 
the history of the Moslem cast, to the late Sir William Muir, 
K.C.S.I. As Principal of Edinburgh University he pointed out 
the opportunity for.research in this department and in response 
to his invitation the present writer was the author of a University 
Prize Essay on the subject. The list of books on pages 372-376 
may be regarded as an acknowledgment of the writer's debt to 
the modern authors who are there mentioned. 


Bala, 

2 August 1907. 


W. B. STEVENSON. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LATE in the summer of t097an invading army entered Syria. 
It streamed out in bands from Asia Minor and the gates of the 
Taurus. The invaders came from Western Europe and were the 
soldiers of the first“ European concert." But their enterprise itself 
was no novelty. Syria is a stage which waits from century to 
century for a repetition of the same drama. Its destiny is to be 
invaded and to be conquered. Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Persian, Greek, Roman, Arab, Turk, a long succession of aliens 
have been the makers of Syrian history. The land is geographi¬ 
cally distinct, a natural unity, yet the people have never achieved 
the unity of a national state. Their central and exposed position 
invites attack. The mountains which crowd the land from north 
to south have favoured the growth of petty city-states and 
kingdoms. And so the Syrians have always been a people 
ready to perish. 

Syria in 1097 was not effectively part of any empire. Its 
latest conquerors, the Seljuk Turks, were engaged in civil war. 
Every city ruler was prince again for the time. The cities 
seldom or never change, so that the city-states of the period 
are those also of older times. Damascus, Jerusalem, Hamath 
(Hama), Tyre, Aleppo (Haleb) and Antioch arc among the most 
important. Disunity was their fatal weakness, in spite of many 
advantages which they possessed. The defence of fortified 
towns against attack was even easier then than now. The 
invaders were far from their nearest base of supplies, and were 
not themselves united. They had taken the Sign of the Cross 
as a symbol of that which they had in common, the Latin form 
of Christianity. But international jealousy and rival ambitions 
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marred their concert. They had combined to make a conquest, 
but without any agreement regarding the future division or 
government of the country. The leaders were in full earnest 
only where there was a prospect of making gain for themselves. 
The joint conquest was a scramble for a share in the spoil. The 
establishment of rival spheres of government was the natural 
result. The enterprise lost the character of one which aimed at 
a systematic conquest. 

Yet the success of the Latins was rapid, for the native states 
were small and disunited. 13 y the end of the century, or a little 
later, the first invaders, aided by fresh supports from the West, 
established in Syria four principalities or states. These embraced 
not only the greater part of Syria, they included portions of 
Asia Minor and of Mesopotamia. They are called !>y the names 
of their capital cities, in order from north to south, Kdcssa, 
Antioch, Tripolis and Jerusalem. The jjoliticul history of these 
states during the period of their existence is one of constant 
struggle with the Moslem princes opposed to them. Their 
original success was due only to the disunion of their enemies. 
Afterwards they maintained themselves by the reinforcements 
which came in a constant stream from Europe. Their own 
resources were unequal to the contest But interest waned in 
Europe and a new Turko-Arab power rose to empire in the 
East Within a hundred years the end of the JjUin states 
seemed imminent Fragments of the conquest survived another 
century. It is a time of expiring interest in the West, and in 
the East one of waiting for the end. The history of the es¬ 
tablishment of the Latins in the East is the history of the first 
crusade. An account of their subsequent fortunes in Syria may 
be called the history of the crusaders in the East. 

The crusades were military* expeditions to establish and 
maintain a Latin power in Syria. They belong to a period 
nearly co-extcnsive with two centuries, the I2th and 13th. 
Many nationalities shared in the enterprise, but principally those 
of Western Europe. They joined together in the name of 
obedience to the Latin Church. Two features in the movement 
are obscured by the terms in popular use when the crusades are 
spoken of. The first is that Western Europe was continuously 
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at war with the Moslem East for nearly two centuries. The 
second that Syria is the station from which the course of events 
should be watched ; the crusades are essentially a chapter in 
Eastern history. 

The crusades have been numbered as if they were a series 
well-defined and easily counted. Some eight of all the bands 
and armies which passed by sea or land to Syria have been 
selected as the eight crusades. They are chosen on no clear 
principle. Those generally mimed arc not uniformly the largest 
nor the most successful. Hut why should even size or success 
be made the test? No expedition which went to help the 
Latins can be refused the name crusade. Togctlicr they form 
a continuous stream for the greater part of the 12th and 13th 
centuries. The numbering of a selected few obscures this fact. 
Only the first crusade is rightly defined by the numeral attached. 
The meaning is definite and the name appropriate. Similar 
expressions applied to the other crusades should seldom or never 
be used. 

A history of the crusades to have an organic unity, after the 
commencement, must be written as a history of the crusading 
states in Syria. Such treatment alone explains the rise and fall 
of interest in the West, and gives to each of the greater ex¬ 
peditions an appropriate setting and its full significance. The 
influence of the smaller expeditions is also most easily taken 
account of in this way. Every difficulty of treatment is not 
indeed removed by adopting an Eastern point of view. The 
problem of unifying the history of the four Latin states remains. 
Their first systematic historian was William of Tyre His 
method was to make the kingdom of Jerusalem the centre of 
interest He was influenced by national and religious con¬ 
siderations. The other states were little to him in comparison 
with his own. Its capital, besides, was Jerusalem, the holy city. 
But the northern states, Edessa, while it existed, and Antioch, 
were politically far more important. They bore the brunt of 
Moslem attack, and their failure involved the failure of all. 
A history of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem cannot be an 
adequate treatment of the political history of the Latin states. 
Indeed if their external history is to be viewed as a whole, it is 
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better definitely to come outside their borders and view them 
from a Moslem standpoint. Their history is part of the general 
history of Syria and the Moslem East It is treated as such by 
the Arabic historians of the period, who contribute much to our 
knowledge, and even Western writers do best to follow them. 
The story is one of a contest between Moslems and Latins. 
Very soon the unity and definite purpose lie wholly on the side 
of the former. It is that which really determines the best point 
of view. Not only are the crusades an essential part of the 
history of the Turkish empire, they arc best treated in the main 
as such. 

The first stage of the crusading movement, especially, is the 
part which properly belongs to Western history. As the Eastern 
point of view is that adopted in the following pages it is most 
convenient to deal briefly here, in the introduction, with this 
portion of the history. The question may be put in this form : 
what moved the people of Western Europe to set out oil their 
first expedition ? It is matter of common knowledge that they 
were summoned by the authority of the Pope and of a Council 
which ratified his suggestion. But what prepared the people to 
respond ? And what suggested the Pope’s action ? 

The popular enthusiasm of the movement finds its principal 
explanation in the religioxis ideals of the time. These were not 
satisfied at all by any common round or daily task. The vast 
majority of men were constrained to live lives which their 
ideals condemned as worldly. In their estimation monks and 
nuns were "the religious." This contradiction between the real 
and the ideal found a solution in the crusading movement. It 
was possible as a crusader to satisfy religious conviction without 
sacrifice of lay character, or the adoption of a monkish life. 
That was one great attraction. Again, appeal was made to one 
of the great passions of Latin Christianity, its reverence for holy 
things and places. It came as a marvellous thought to thousands 
that thy should be privileged to kiss the rock where our Saviour 
died, and kneel in prayer within His tomb. Besides the holy 
places called for deliverance. They were profaned by infidel 
hands; it was said perhaps that such evil was rampant round 
them as there had never been before. The effect on Europe of 
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the capture of Jerusalem by the Seljuk Turks has probably been 
exaggerated. But a new era of travel and pilgrimage had com¬ 
menced. Men knew more of the Holy Land than in earlier 
times, and their knowledge stirred their action. 

The lower classes were affected by social conditions as well 
as by religious ideals. The depressed condition and perhaps, in 
some cases, almost hopeless misery of great masses of the people, 
made it a relief to leave their homes, and not a sacrifice. The 
crusade offered a way of escape from starvation and oppression. 
It promised temporal as well as spiritual blessing. 

There were special secular inducements which appealed to the 
upper classes also. A spirit of adventure and a love of war 
prevailed. An expedition against the East was an unequalled 
opportunity in the eyes of all knights and princes. Some needed 
greater scope for their ambition than they found at home. The 
crusade appealed especially to certain peoples. The Norman 
Bohemond went without doubt in quest of a princedom to the 
East. His spirit was characteristic of his race. For two centuries 
the stream of Norman conquest had been sweeping over the seas. 
France, England, and Sicily had been touched or flooded by its 
waves. Its energy was still unexpended. The Moslems had 
already been met and conquered in Sicily. The Italian island 
lies like a stepping stone between West and East. From it the 
Normans now looked across the sea. Much of the response to 
the Pope’s appeal was given by men of vigorous Norman blood. 

In northern Italy another race was tending eastward under 
a different impulse. The republics of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa 
were commercial states in possession of growing fleets. Their 
expanding commerce had already brought them into hostile 
contact with the Moslems of Sardinia and Africa. Half the 
shores of the Mediterranean were in these alien hands. The 
creation of a Christian Syria gave the Italians a new outlet and 
another open door. Very soon, though not at first, the highway 
to Syria was found to lie over the sea in the track of die Italian 
ships. The republican fleets supplied the needed lines of com¬ 
munication between Syria and Western Europe. In return for 
trading privileges they gave the Latins their firm support. The 
part they played in the capture of sca-port towns was of vital 
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importance. Without them, it may be said, Syria could neither 
have been conquered nor held for a single year. 

In southern France also there was an element of national 
hostility to a Moslem state. Several times in the latter part of 
the nth century the people there had aided the Christians of 
Spain in their constant struggle with the Moors. The idea of 
federating Christendom to wage a holy war may have gained 
something from this example. It was in southern France that 
the crusade was first proclaimed. It was probably the attitude 
of such men as Raymond of Toulouse that encouraged the Pope 
to the final step. 

In these various ways Western Europe was prepared to 
respond to the Pope's appeal. But what, we have now to ask, 
suggested that appeal and led up to it ? The growth of papal 
power, the establishment of the Turkish empire and the 
consequent danger of the Byzantine emperors are also parts of 
the preparation for the crusades, Among the direct political 
causes of the first crusade the establishment and growth of the 
Turkish empire must be given a foremost place. The Turkish 
advance westward suggested and called forth a Latin counter 
advance eastward. One most prominent aspect of the crusades 
is that they formed a barrier against Turkish advance. They 
originated indeed in an appeal which aimed at nothing further. 
It was sent to the Pope by the Roman emperor of the Fast, the 
Byzantine or Greek emperor. It was inspired by fear of fresh 
Turkish conquests. The empire of the Seljuk Turks was 
founded under the vigorous rule of the sultan Togrul Beg (1038), 
It gradually absorbed the territories of the caliphs of Bagdad. 
It even added to their extent, notably at the expense of the 
Greek empire. Within ten years from the battle of Manzikcrt 
(1071) Asia Minor was practically over-run. It was only 
another step to Europe and to Constantinople itself. 

The emperor turned for help to the West Common interest 
and old association might be pleaded. Christianity also was a 
bond of union, for the enemy were Moslems. The request was 
directed to the Pope as the head of the Latin Church, and of 
the kingdoms of the West. It came to him when and because 
the Papacy was prepared to respond. The growth of Papal 
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power is an essential part of the preparation for the crusades. 
This was the authority which united the Latins in their enter¬ 
prise. The Church had entered on the period of its greatest 
temporal power. Step by step the Popes had gained a position 
in which they were as truly die successors of the emperors of 
Rome as those who claimed the title. The great Hildebrand, 
Gregory VII, now wore the papal crown. He had formulated 
without reserve his doctrine that every temporal power owes 
obedience to the Church, and to its cardily head, the Pope. But 
this was not easily established in practice. Contests with Henry 
IV, the Western or German emperor, occupied much of Hilde¬ 
brand’s energy. He was never sufficiently free to summon 
Europe to the Holy War. His successor was a man of different 
temper, and during his pontificate there was truce between 
Greek and Turk. The delay was not without importance. In 
those years of waiting the emperor’s suggestion matured in the 
western mind to a new conception. Palestine was more to it 
than Asia Minor. 

The next motion came in the year 1095. It was a favourable 
time for an aggressive movement in Asia Minor. The great 
sultan Malik Shah had died (1092), and the Moslem states were 
plunged in endless confusion. With some help from the Latins 
the emperor Alexius (1081-1118) hoped easily to recover the 
lost provinces of his empire. He appealed to the Pope as his 
predecessor hud done. Urban 11 occupied the chair of Hilde¬ 
brand, and renewed his policy. He felt the power of the call to 
engage the armies of the Church in a holy war. In spite of 
conflicts with the German emperor and others, his position 
seemed secure enough. Without doubt he first consulted some 
of the leading princes. Then at the Council of Clermont in 
November 1095, he proclaimed his summons to the people. Deus 
le volt , Deus le volt, they replied, deeply convinced that the call 
was divine. The message was carried far and wide by preachers 
like Peter the Hermit 1 . Everywhere the same enthusiasm pre- 


1 It remain* Peter’s fame that he was one of the most successful preacher* in 
northern France. Hi* legendary history still appears in recent books on the crusades 
in place of a sober account of the preparation for the movement. It is sufficiently 
well known to be passed over here. Popular thought seek, to csplaiu every great 
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vailed. But neither Pope nor people gave much heed to the 
service asked by the Eastern emperor. The Pope had summoned 
Christian Europe to unite under the banner of the Cross for the 
release of Jerusalem. Possibly this was not even a part of 
Alexius’ scheme. The recovery of Asia Minor was certainly his 
principal object Hildebrand’s thoughts had also moved in that 
direction. It seems that his motive was the hojjc of extending 
his power as head of the Church over the Christians of the East, 
Greek and Armenian. lie was prepared to help the Greek 
empire in return for acknowledgment of the see of Rome, 
Pope Urban, by the form of his appeal, inaugurated another 
movement By his official action, whatever his personal share 
in the matter 1 , he gave the Latins a cause which was inde¬ 
pendent of the need of the Byzantine empire. It suited better 
the policy and position of the Church and the temper which 
inspired Latin Christendom. War with the infidel for its own 
sake and for the release of Jerusalem was the purpose to which 
they vowed themselves. The crusade so conceived was not 
merely an adoption of Alexius’ proposal, though still capable of 
attaining some of its objects. There was to be war with the 
Turks. The expedition was to start from Constantinople. 
Syria was to be conquered, and a Christian state established 
there. The Greek empire must gain directly. If Syria were 
handed over to Alexius it would also gain indirectly. But there 
is no evidence that even the Pope intended this. The Latin 
leaders certainly hoped to establish princedoms for themselves. 

event by the initiative) and achievement of some one imlividunl. The nccouutry 
criticism of the sources will be found in H. Hcgcnmcycr's I'etcr dor Mcrcmite. In 
the legend Peter represents the supernatural agency which early writers believed 
to be the real cause of the crusading movement (llngenmeycr). 

1 In March 1095 at the council of Piacenza. Urban is reported to have mado 
appeals for help agninst the Turks on behalf of Alexius. The project for a deliverance 
of the Holy Land does not come to the surface until the Council of Clermont in 
November. It is accordingly possible that the ruling conception of a crusade for the 
deliverance of Jerusalem and the Holy Land was definitely formulated for the first 
time in the interval between these two councils. For a full discussion of the part 
played in the crusading movement by Pope* Gregory and Urban respectively see 
Riant, Archives i. 60 IT. He minimises somewhat the extent and urgency of Alexius' 
appeals for help and lays stress on the movements of tltc Moslems in Spain as 
accounting for the papal policy (i. tor ff.). Tire papal records for the yean 1095-97 
unfortunately are not available, having been burned in the year top#. 
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Here were the germs of a fatal situation. The emperor expected 
an expedition to his aid. The Latins were sending one to 
accomplish their own purposes and realise their own ideals. 

The first crusade had one aspect in the mind of Alexius, 
another in the heart of the Pope. There is a third aspect which 
comes nearer than the others to the true character of the 
crusade as estimated by its actual results. It was a joint 
expedition for the conquest and partition of Syria. In this 
aspect the most important features arc the composite character 
of the crusade, and the rivalry of its leaders. There was no 
supreme authority to direct the army and its movements. The 
Papal Legate has most claim to be regarded as formally at the 
head of the expedition. But in military matters each chief 
claimed the right to act for himself. When the leaders met in 
council national jealousy and suspicion disturbed their delibera¬ 
tions. The key to an understanding of the issue of the crusade 
is a knowledge of its national elements and of its various leaders. 
The conspicuous elements are three in number, Provencals, or 
southern French, Normans from Sicily and the north of France 
and Burgundians or the men of Lorraine. Of the Frenchmen, 
perhaps the most notable was the wealthy and powerful prince 
Raymond of Toulouse. It was said that he had vowed to spend 
the rest of his days in the East. There need be no doubt of his 
religious sincerity. But of course he counted on being a ruler 
In conquered Syria as he had been at home. The spirit of the 
Norman has been described already. Robert of Normandy, 
eldest son of the Conqueror, was weak and without much 
influence The foremost Norman chiefs were from Sicily. 
Bohemond, son of Robert Guiscard, was the ablest and the most 
ambitious. He possessed exceptional military and political 
capacity. He knew better than any other the situation in the 
East. He had nothing to lose at home, and the crusade offered 
him that very opportunity which his ambition desired. His 
reputation and ability gathered round him an army far beyond 
his slender means. He aimed at a princedom in Antioch. 
Tancred was Bohemond’s nephew' and his successor as prince 

1 Tsncred was Bohemoml’i nephew according to Albert II. T9, Ml. Ed. i. 5 °. and 
Ekk. p. 319. The view that he was Bohemond 1 * cousin reals on a wrong interpretation 
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of Antioch. He was wanting perhaps in his uncle’s foresight 
but invaluable where dash and energy were demanded. The 
Burgundian leaders were two brothers and a nephew. Godfrey 
was the future prince of Jerusalem. Round him therefore 
legend has wound her fairest garlands. It is the more difficult 
to estimate his position as a leader of the crusade. He does not 
seem to have stood quite in the foremost rank. But his position 
was strengthened by his brother Baldwin, founder of the first 
Latin state, Edessa. Their nephew, another Baldwin, also 
played an important part in the after history. It is instructive 
to note how the Normans and Burgundians seem to race and 
jostle for their princedoms as they approach the borders of 
Syria. 

What mny be termed the official purpose of the crusade was 
necessarily something more than the deliverance of Jerusalem 
and the Holy Sepulchre. If these were to be permanently 
secured for Christendom it was essentia] that they should 
become part of a Christian state. This was certainly recognised 
by the responsible leaders of the movement Presumably they 
also assumed that the new state would be occupied and main¬ 
tained by western colonists and knights, whatever their relation 
to the Greek emperor might be. The goal of the first crusade, 
therefore, was the establishment of a Latin power in Syria. 
Had the crusaders been of one nationality or even had they 
recognised the authority of one sovereign the result might have 
been the establishment of a single state in the conquered terri¬ 
tories. But the conflicting ambitions of the Latin chiefs and the 
jealousies of the national elements which were represented made 
that impossible. Of course Jerusalem was to be delivered. 
That was every man's business. But the immediate object to 
which each leader gave his separate attention was the winning 
of a princedom for himself. Neither Bohemond of Antioch nor 
Baldwin of Edessa took any part in the capture of Jerusalem. 
They were too much engaged with the affairs of their own 
territories in northern Syria. The aim of the leaders stamps the 
character of the crusade. Effectively it was an enterprise for 

of the words u cogrmtuj Boamundi" which are found in icvcral of the nources 
(Hftgcnmeyer, Kkk.). 
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the conquest and partition of Syria. Only in this light can we 
understand the history of the invasion. 

Whenever the emperor Alexius realised the vast extent of 
the response made to his appeal he realised also the danger that 
threatened him from hi9 allies. It was clear that the popular 
uprising in western Europe cared nothing for the safety of his 
empire. It was unlikely that so powerful a host would submit 
to act merely as his auxiliaries. He had been at war not many 
years previously with the Normans of Sicily, who were strongly 
represented among Lite crusaders. Such being the situation 
Alexius used every device to secure that the expedition, so far 
as possible, should still play the part he had originally designed 
for it. As the leaders of tfoe crusade arrived in Constantinople 
one after another, the emperor demanded of them an oath that 
they would hand over to the Greeks all their conquests of cities 
and territories that bad formerly belonged to the empire. Pre¬ 
sumably the districts referred to were those which the Turks had 
recently occupied and did not include the land of Palestine. 
Perhaps most of the leaders when they took the oath had Asia 
Minor chiefly in view. The emperor promised in exchange 
military support to the expedition and assistance in provisioning 
the army. His advice regarding a march through Asia Minor 
was certainly of value, and many of the crusaders were in need 
of the pecuniary assistance he was able to give. Conflicts 
between the Greeks and the hosts of strangers who passed 
through their territories were of course inevitable. Suspicion 
and discord arose between the emperor himself and his supposed 
allies. But with surprisingly little difficulty Alexius secured 
from most of the prominent leaders the oath which he asked for. 
Only Raymond of Toulouse refused point blank. Even he 
swore that he would do nothing against the life or the honour of 
the emperor. With that Alexius had to be content 

The route to Palestine from Constantinople lay through Asia 
Minor. The passage of the crusade occupied the greater part of 
the summer of 1097. Its victorious progress paved the way for 
the restoration to the Greeks of all the western part of the 
peninsula. Nicea was the only city in the west which the 
crusaders themselves besieged. It was sun-endered on the 29th 
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of June after a siege of somewhat more than a month- Con¬ 
siderable discontent was caused by the action of Alexius’ 
representative who negotiated the surrender and took possession 
of the town without consultation or arrangement with the Latin 
chiefs. Only one pitched battle was fought during the whole 
march through Asia Minor, at Dorylcum on the ist of July. 
From this point a small Greek force accompanied the crusaders, 
while Alexius himself proceeded to the recovery of his former 
possessions in the west. So far the crusade accomplished what 
the emperor had designed it should. 

Further cast, in Cilicia and Kuphralcsia, the Latins made 
their first conquests for themselves. Antioch and the towns of 
Cilicia were secured by Bohemond and Tancrcd, the hereditary 
enemies of the Greeks. Antioch had belonged to the empire as 
recently as the year 10S5. After* the final victory of the 
crusaders just outside the city, in July 109s. a majority of 
the leaders were ready to hand over the town and district to the 
emperor, provided he came to take possession with the army 
he had promised. Unfortunately for his own interests he had 
turned back some time previously when bad news reached him 
of the progress of the crusade. His conduct exposed him to a 
charge of breach of faith and of failure to carry out his part of 
the arrangement made in Constantinople. In all probability 
these occurrences suited Bohcinond’s intentions admirably. 
Being in possession of Antioch he decisively refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the emperor’s claim. Thus the antagonism between Greek 
and Latin passes into another stage. In Bohemond’s lifetime, 
and long afterwards, It was a prominent part of the emperor’s 
policy to wrest Cilicia and Antioch from the Latins. The 
recurrence of war with Greece distracted the Normans of 
Antioch at more than one crisis in their struggle with the 
Moslems. Inevitably this breach between the Greeks and the 
Latins affected the whole history of the crusading movement 
It culminated in the Latin conquest and occupation of Con¬ 
stantinople (1204-1261). In the thirteenth century it drew the 
interest and the attention of Western Europe away from the 
Latin states and was partly responsible for the small amount of 
help that was given them during their last struggle with the 
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Moslems. It was a fatal destiny that linked the fortunes of 
the crusades with the history of the Greek empire. 

The actual conquests of the first crusade in Syria were not 
numerous. After the capture of Antioch in the north and of 
Jerusalem in the south its force was practically spent The 
creation of the Latin states was the work of a quarter of a 
century or more. It was accomplished by crusaders who re¬ 
mained in the cast, with the assistance of pilgrim bands, which 
came regularly from Europe, generally twice a year, before 
Easter and in the summer. Considering the small numbers 
of the western colonists their progress in a comparatively short 
time is striking. But the growth of the Latin states was checked 
before Syria was subdued. Palestine was conquered and ulti¬ 
mately the coast of Syria with the hills stretching parallel to it 
at a short distance inland. Parts of Cilicia and of the country 
in the neighbourhood of Edessa were also occupied. But all 
the important inland towns of Syria—Aleppo, Idama, flonis, and 
Damascus—remained in Moslem hands. Possibly the rise of 
Zanki of Mosul made the failure of the Latins inevitable. But 
their division into four princedoms or petty states was a serious 
hindrance to their success. The origin of these separate states 
is clear. They were due to the international character of the 
first crusade and to the rivalries, of its. chiefs. Edessa and 
Jerusalem were Burgundian princedoms, Antioch was Norman, 
and Tripolis Provencal. The discord of the founders was 
perpetuated in the history of their successors. They failed to 
co-operate at critical times and even engaged occasionally in 
open war. The dissensions of the Syrian states, added to the 
dissensions of the Greeks and Latins, crippled their aggressive 
power at the very time when their Moslem foes were weakest 
and they themselves were most enthusiastic. 

The short period of rapid progress is succeeded by a longer 
period of slow Moslem recovery and advance. It covers the 
greater part of the twelfth century and culminates in the 
achievements of Saladin. At Saladin's death the Moslems were 
again predominant in Syria and so they remained. The history 
of the crusaders in the east extends over the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, but the events of the thirteenth century 
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are only an epilogue to what precedes. The Latin towns more 
and more assume the character of colonial trading centres with¬ 
out much religious or political importance. Their independence 
is preserved rather by the forbearance of Salad in's successors 
than by their own power. So feeble is their last resistance that 
some insidious unseen disease might seem to have wasted them 
away. 

Symptoms of the Moslem reaction of the 12th century 
appear as early as the year 1110. Hut Zanki. ntabek of Mosul 
(1127-46), was the first to face the Latins on more than equal 
terms. His capture of Kdcssu in 1144 was the first great blow 
in the downfall of the Latin states. His sou Nureddin, sultan 
of Aleppo and afterwards of Damascus, added Egypt to his 
dominions and thus completely altered the balance of power in 
Syria (1146-74). The capture of Ascalon by the Latins (1153), 
although important, was an isolated event compared with the 
steady forward movement of the Moslems during this sultanate, 
especially on the borders of Antioch. Then came Snladin 
(1174-93) who almost swept the Latins out of Syria and 
effectively maintained his ground against the armies of Europe, 
Saladin’s dominions were divided after his death and his 
immediate successors made concessions to the Latins for the 
sake of peace. Even Jerusalem which Saladin had captured 
was restored (1229-44). The sultans of Egypt, the most power¬ 
ful of the Moslem princes, preferred to avoid the risk of a 
European invasion and were not ambitious of making conquests 
in Syria. The invasion of the Kharismian Turks, when Jeru¬ 
salem was retaken (1244), is a landmark in the history. Hut 
the mamluk sultan Balbars was the first who set himself, and 
that with brilliant success, to complete Saladin’s unfinished task 
(1260-77). After him Kalawun was less persistent but only his 
sudden death deprived him of the honour of dealing the last 
blow at the Latin towns (1279-90). Next year 'Akka and the 
remaining cities on the coast yielded to the troops of his son and 
successor El-malik cl-ashraf (1291). 

The crusading states could not have existed so long without 
the help which they received from Europe. The support of the 
west was vital to their very existence. But the prosperity of 
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the Syrian colonies was only one matter of interest out of many 
to the peoples and rulers of the West When there was a crisis 
in the history of the Syrian states it was not always clear that it 
possessed a first claim on the attention of Latin Europe. The 
sending of the first crusade is spoken of as a challenge of 
Christendom to Islam, but there was no federated body which 
could be held responsible for the defence of the crusading 
colonics. The amount of help given by the western states 
depended from time to time on the political condition of 
Europe and the fluctuating strength of a religious ideal. Soon 
after the beginning of the 13th century it is clear that a turning 
point has been reached and that the period of greatest sacrifice 
and effort in the West is over. Enthusiasm was damped by the 
practical failure of expeditions for which every possible effort 
seemed to have been made. Sympathy for the Syrian Latins 
gave place to alienation. They had acquired something of the 
character of an eastern people and were tainted besides, just as 
much as western states, by selfishness and party strife and 
secular ambition. A century’s experience of hard facts stripped 
the glamour from the Holy Land and robbed the crusading 
knights of Lhcir early halo. Accordingly as the need of the 
Latin states increased the help they received grew less. The 
great crusades of the 13 th century were those which followed 
the downfall of Edessa and the victories of Saladin. But die 
first was a complete failure (1148-49) and the second only 
checked Saladin’s career without really undoing his work 
(1189-92). The greatest expedition of the 13th century was at 
the very commencement and was directed to the conquest of the 
Byzantine empire (1202-04). The crusades of Frederick II 
(1228-29) and of Theobald and of Richard of Cornwall (1239-41) 
were important because of the concessions which they secured 
rather than because of their military strength, The invasion of 
Egypt was twice attempted and both times was an utter failure 
owing to the ignorance and mismanagement of the leaders 
(1218-21 and 1249-50). In the latter part of the 13th century 
the only expedition of consequence was the second crusade of 
Louis IX, which spent its power in Tunis. On the whole it is 
remarkable how little these expeditions accomplished. The 
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main cause of their failure seems to have been their international 
character and the inevitable dissensions resulting from it. 
Christendom was not sufficiently united to accomplish the task 
that was set before it 

The internal causes of the overthrow of the Latin states are 
clear beyond dispute. The comparatively small number of 
crusaders permanently resident in Syria and the dissensions by 
which they were rent arc the principal factors in the case. The 
numbers of those who went on crusade to the Holy Lund arc 
much exaggerated in the early chronicles. Kven of tlio.se who 
actually left home a large number never reached Syria, and of 
the remainder only a small proportion settled in the Kft.it Thus 
the ordinary population of the l^itin states, which always 
included a considerable alien and Moslem element, was Inferior 
at the best to the opposing forces when these were themselves 
united. The calamitous effect of the division of the Lathis into 
four princedoms in the 12th century has already been spoken of. 
In the 13d! century the union between the Latin towns was so 
slight that their prolonged existence depended almost wholly on 
the favourable character of the external political situation. 
Even single cities were independent of one another and made 
war and peace with the Moslems as they pleased. The struggles 
of the Italian republics for supremacy in the Mediterranean 
introduced fresh elements of discord. The Templars and the 
Hospitallers, the chief military support of the colonics, were 
antagonistic to one another. Rival claimants for the kingship 
of Jerusalem multiplied occasions of civil war and created fresh 
parties in the state. All these things no doubt fostered selfish¬ 
ness and bred indifference to the common cause, just as the 
commercial instincts of the Italians drew them into alliance 
with the Moslem sultans. It may thus be argued that moral 
declension hastened the decay and overthrow of the Latin states. 
But it is not true that their doom was caused by any extra¬ 
ordinary or exceptional corruption. They were probably no 
worse in character than other peoples of the period. Nor did 
they manifestly degenerate as time went on. The fatality of 
their situation was that disunion delivered them into the hands 
of watchful enemies. 
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In broadest outline the history of the Latin states falls into 
three periods. There is a period of conquest and of general 
advance up to 1127 when Zanki became ruler of Mosul; a period 
of Moslem reaction and triumph under Zanki, Nureddin and 
Saladin, culminating in the victories of Saladin and the repulse 
of the 44 third crusade ” ; and finally a long drawn out period of 
civil wars and petty strife with the Moslems ending in a rapid 
downfall. The first two periods arc the special subject of this 
essay. Chapters I and II relate the history of the Latin 
conquest and early advance ; chapters III, IV and V deal with 
the reigns of Zanki, Nureddin and Saladin respectively, and 
chapter VI contains a survey of the third period, which almost 
coincides with the 13th century. 
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CHAPTER I. 


FIRST CRUSADKj JERUSALEM AND TKU'OLIS, A.l>. 1099-1 r 19. 

Tim situation in Syria al the time of the Latin invasion 
cannot well be explained without some reference to the general 
condition of the Moslem East. Islam was at first a bond of 
political as well as of religious unity. The caliphs of Mekka 
succeeded to the secular and spiritual position of the Prophet 
Mohammed (A.D. 632). But the countries over which they 
claimed authority were as difficult to unite as Europe itself 
Natural divisions of land and race favoured separation. The 
inherent authority of the caliphs was "spiritual" and therefore 
liable to become that and nothing more. Disputes arose re¬ 
garding the legitimate line of succession, and these opened the 
way for schism. The combined effect is manifest hi the time 
of the Abbasitc caliphs. They ruled in Bagdad from the year 
750 a.d. and were at no time sovereigns of all Islam as their 
predecessors had been. Within a hundred years their power 
was in process of decay. Private ambitions and the aspirations 
of conquered races sheltered themselves behind the claims of 
the rival line which traced its descent from 4 Ali. It was in 
North Africa, about the beginning of the 10th century, that 
a rival caliphate actually established itself, that of the Eatimilcs. 
About 970 A~D. Egypt was conquered by these new caliphs. 
The greater part of Syria, also, soon passed into their hands, 
and continued theirs until the Turkish conquest At the same 
time the power of the Abbasite caliphs in Bagdad passed to 
foreign dynasties, who acknowledged only their spiritual 
supremacy. 
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In the nth century the Moslem East was united by another 
power than that of the caliphs. The first Turkish empire was 
established by the Scljuk Turks. From 1038 to JO92 they 
were ruled by three sultans of exceptional ability, who professed 
Islam, acknowledged the Abbasite caliph, and once more made 
Bagdad the seat of effective government. Their conquests in 
some directions exceeded the boundaries of the caliphate which 
they professed to restore. They recovered Syria almost entirely, 
although they did not succeed in their attempt on Egypt itself. 
But their empire also was fated to dissolution. All depended 
on the individual ability of the sultan. Even his own emirs 
recognised his authority only so long as he had strength to 
compel them. The Turks were a small minority in the lands 
they ruled, and even the caliph was not always the sultan’s 
friend. When therefore Malik Shah died in 1092 and his death 
was followed by twelve years of almost continuous dynastic 
strife, the result was inevitable. The Seljuk empire fell to 
pieces. In Syria every town of any consequence was free to 
go its own way. In Asia Minor the sultanate of Rum entered 
on a period of complete independence. 

It was just at this critical time that the crusaders passed 
through Asia Minor into Syria. They had little to fear from 
the Turkish sultans. Mohammed was the son of Malik Shah 
who ultimately secured the succession, after the death of his 
brother and rival Bark-yarok in 1104. He was a competent ruler, 
but the Latin states were already established and Mohammed 
never took the field against them in person. After his death 
in ll 18 the sultanate was further divided. Ilis brother Sinjar 
ruled in the far east until 1157, unconcerned about Syria. At 
Bagdad Mohammed's sons continued on the throne till 1152. 
But they had no leisure for Syrian wars, and other princes 
rivalled their power even in Mesopotamia. 

In Egypt the Fatimite caliphs experienced a fate similar 
to that of their rivals in the north. They were not long in 
losing their first African possessions, and they soon became 
mere puppets in the hands of foreign mercenaries. The Turkish 
conquest of Syria (1070-1075) threatened Egypt itself. But 
Badr el-jamali became wazir, and as the real ruler of Egypt 
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averted the danger, preserved Ascalon, and even recovered 
important Syrian coast-towns which had been lost, Tyre, Sidon, 
and 'Akka. His policy was to strengthen Egypt internally 
rather than to extend its conquests in Syria. When he died 
in 1094 his son Shah-an-shah cl-afdal succeeded to his position. 
It was he who guided the policy of Egypt at the advent of the 
first crusade. It seems likely that he mistook their intentions 
for a time. They landed in Asia Minor, and they had coinc 
at the request of the Greek emperor to his assistance. They 
seemed well adapted to weaken the power of the Turks. So 
far from combining against them, Kl-afdal was prepared In 
make alliance with them. Me hoped they would l»c content 
with their conquests in the north and leave Palestine to Egypt. 
After news came of the fall of Antioch lie- captured Jerusalem 
from its Turkish governor, in the .summer of ioyS*. The 
crusaders delayed their inarch to Palestine for several months, 
and this may have deceived him further. It was not until after 
the siege and capture of Jerusalem that an Egyptian army 
entered Palestine to oppose the crusaders. It was surprised 
and defeated at Ascalon. After this for a few years the port 
of Jaffa was constantly menaced by the garrison of Ascalon 
aided by fleets from Egypt, but the only occasion on which 
EI-afdal sent a strong army into Syria was in the year j to5. 
Having again been defeated in tin's year he made no further 
serious attempt to invade the country. Even the support 
which he gave to the Moslem coast-towns was uncertain and 
ineffective. The prosperity of Egypt was little affected by the 
presence of the Latins, and the circumstances of its domestic 
affairs were not favourable to the carrying on of foreign wars. 
El-af<Jal died in December 1121 and from that time Egypt was 
too weak to take the offensive. 

The establishment of the Seljuk sultanate of Rum has been 
already alluded to. Its territories, as the name implies, were 
acquired at the expense of the Roman empire of the East, 
that is of the Byzantine empire. Previous to the battle of 
Manzikert, in 1071, the luckless Armenians on the borders of 

* See Defrdmery’s discussion in Journal luiotique, 1871, p. 85 fT.. deeidlr^ againU 
the year 10 efi given by tome sources. 
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the empire were the principal sufferers at the hands of the 
advancing Turks. But after that date Asia Minor was rapidly 
over-run. Within ten years the greater part of it was subdued 
by the Turks. They established their capital at Nicea, which 
was at no great distance from Constantinople itself. It was 
fear of this new power that drove Alexius to appeal for help 
to the kings of Western Christendom. The first Moslems with 
whom the crusaders measured arms were the soldiers of Kilij 
Arslan of Rum (1092-1107). Their success profoundly in¬ 
fluenced the position of the Greek empire in Asia Minor. It 
may be said to have delayed the Turkish invasion of Europe 
for three centuries and a half. Within a few years of the 
capture of Nicca, in Juno 1097, Alexius regained nearly half 
of Asia Minor. The geographical position of the new Moslem 
capital, Iconium, marks the difference in the situation. But 
the sultanate of Rum docs not play a great part in the history 
of the Latins themselves. The goal of the crusade lay beyond 
Asia Minor and the dominions of ICilij Arslan. After the 
strength of the crusaders had been shown at Doryleum, Kilij 
Arslan's policy was to see them safely out of his dominions. 
Their occupation of Syria concerned him little. He was 
protected from them by the ranges of the Taurus. His 
attention besides was fully occupied by his contest with the 
Greeks. In that the Latins took no further share. They 
regarded the service they had rendered the emperor as merely 
incidental to the accomplishment of their own purposes. 

The main body of the crusaders did not directly continue 
their march to Syria after they had passed the territories of 
Kilij Arslan. At Heraclea, the modem Eregli, they turned 
sharply north and made a long detour through Armenia Minor. 
In this district there was no powerful ruler or sovereign to 
oppose them. Nominally it was subject to the sultan of Bagdad, 
whose intervention was only a remote contingency. The presence 
of a large and friendly Armenian population was the cardinal 
feature of the situation. These Christians had been driven by 
the Turks from their old homes by sufferings such as again 
recently have been their lot in Armenia Minor, their new home. 
They occupied the Taurus ranges and the country to the west 
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and east, portions of Cilicia, western Mesopotamia, and Euphra- 
tesia, or the country between the Euphrates and the Taurus'. 
The border lands between Asia Minor and Mesopotamia were 
recent Turkish conquests and imperfectly subdued. There 
were still towns and castles held by Greek and Armenian 
governors, and oven the beginnings of a new Armenian prince¬ 
dom. Without doubt the situation was known from the first 
to some of the Latin chiefs. The mere presence of the Latin 
army was sufficient to secure the country. Its march north¬ 
wards away from the goal of the crusade is explained by these 
facts. The assistance rendered to the Armenian towns was 
amply rewarded. The crusaders found welcome allies and u 
base of operations against Syria proper. 

It was in Armenian territory also that the Latins made their 
first settlements, and founded their first state, that of Kdossa. 
There was a section of the crusaders which crossed directly 
into Cilicia from Hcraclea. It is not altogether certain that 
this was part of a concerted plan. Although it was both prudent 
and feasible for a portion of the crusade to occupy Cilicia, 
private ambitions may have led to the separation. Tancred, 
it may be, was commissioned by Bohemond to secure the 
province for the Normans. Baldwin, whether by accident or 
intention, followed close at his heels and disputed [xJSKession 
with him. At Tarsus where the rivals met there was a bitter 
quarrel, and at Mamistra there was actual fighting. Einally 
Baldwin left die Norman in Cilicia* and went to try his fortune 
in the district of Tell bashir near the Euphrates. He followed 

1 Regarding this country and people, see Ed. iJulauricr in Rccueil I list. Arm. (. 

* Neither Tancred’* conquest* after Baldwin'll departure nor the lime that he spent 
in CiJicJ* are exactly specified by the sources. If the attack on /.aodiccA on (ho 19th of 
August (p. 35, n. 4) was made by the fleet which left the crusader* nt Mamistra (Albert 
iil. 39) they must hove been there about that date and if Tancred reached Bfl&m* on 
September nth(p. 15,n. 5) he mayhavc left Cilicia some days previously. Hngenmoyer** 
Chronologic vi. 30.5 gives stsr September as the approximate elate when the Latins 
reached Tarsus and consequently the beginning of October as the date or Tancred’* 
operations In Cilicia after Baldwin left. But these dates are calculated from estimates 
of distances and rates of marching and here they conflict with the only documentary 
evidence, which is that of Kemal ed-din (see p. 35, n. 5). The details or the conflict* 
at Tarsus and Mamistra are given from the rival points of view by the Gesta Tancrtdi, 
cc. 34-44, and Albert tii. 3-17. Baldwin left a garrison in Tarsus, but Fulcher i. 6 
probably implies that Tancred nevertheless afterwards took possession. 
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the advice of an exiled Armenian who had joined him at Nicca. 
The exile’s name was Pakrad (Pancratius), and he and his 
brother Basil kogh were men of rank and influence in that 
district*. Before beginning his new enterprise Baldwin seems 
to have waited for the main army of the crusaders®, which was 
now advancing across the hills from Caesarea in Cappadocia 
to Mar'ash. Presumably he wished to consult his brother 
Godfrey and to strengthen his forces. He separated again 
from the main body a short distance south of Mar'ash, and 
whilst they proceeded to the siege of Antioch he began the 
occupation of Tell bashir (October 1097). His rapid progress 
in this neighbourhood during the following months was less 
due to actual conquest than to revolts of the Armenian popu¬ 
lation and to treaties with the governors of Armenian towns. 
Many like Pakrad’s brother welcomed the crusader as a deliverer 
from the Moslem yoke. The inevitable friction between the 
new settlers and the older inhabitants did not yet much affect 
the situation*. In the beginning of 1098 the Latins gained a 
footing on the eastern side of the Euphrates, and the town of 

1 Albert iil. 17. Tyre vil. 5 shows that the " Corrovaasil" of Albert ». 13-14 was 
I’nkrori'K brother. Basil's town* were Ri'bon awl Koiyun (Michael i. 330), 

* There It no certainty regarding what Baldwin wai doing whilst Tancred secured 
Cilicia and carried on 1 ) 1 * campaign Against [lie cuties near Antioch (p. 15, n. 3}. Hie 
Gettn Tnncicdi, cc. 45-47, relates that he proceeded from Cilicia to Artah, of which 
he became master and where he had to defend himself against Moslem attack*. If so, 
this must be reckoned part of his projected campaign in Armenian ttnitory. But 
Artah lies only 10 miles north-west of Aleppo near the river 'Afrin an the raid to 
Iskandcruo, quite away from the Tell bashir district with which according even to the 
evidence of the Gesta Tancredl, eh. 4a (Rcc. iii. 637), Baldwin had been in communica¬ 
tion at Tama. Possibly the Gesta gives Baldwin'* name wrongly for some ether, 
e.g. that of Raymond of Toulouse (cf- p. 15, n. 5). Albert iii. 18-31 attributes the 
occupation of Artah to the main army os it came south but Kemal ed-din rather 
supports an earlier date (p. 15, n. 5). Except far the evidence of the Ge&ta Tancredi 
there is no difficulty in supposing that Baldwin when he left Cilicia found himself 
insufficiently equipped for his new enterprise and resolved to await the arrival of the 
main army which he knew would soon past through Mar'ash. The interval might 
still l»e employed in negotiations with the Armenian* of the district. Fulcher i. 6 and 
Tyre Hi. *5 favour the view that Baldwin come to Mar'ash directly from Cilicia. 

* Baldwin and Pakrad loon became enemies and the Armenian sought alliance 
with Bohemond (Albeit iii. 18, iv. 9, v. 13-14). Pakrad (“ Pancros ") was resident 
in Koiyun ("Crcsson*’) with Basil in the year tut when tlrey fought in Tancred’a 
army (Albert xi. 40). He was finally deprived of his possessions by Baldwin II in 
1117 (Mt. Ed. i. 117). 
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Edcssa became their capital. Baldwin was invited there by 
Thoros, nominally a Greek governor, and by the city council. 
He was adopted by Thoros and appointed his successor. The 
proceedings appear to have followed the wish of the citizens 
more than the choice of their ruler. A fortnight later 1 * * 4 a popular 
uprising put Thoros to death and set Baldwin in his place 
(9th March 1098)’. The Latin prince ruled the province of 
Edcssa until October 1100. He took no direct share in the 
siege of Antioch. But he sent the besiegers much needed 
supplies and his presence on the Euphrates wus probably a 
check on some who might have rendered help to the Moslems 
of northern Syria. 

From the situation in the countries bordering on Syria we 
now pass, with the crusaders, to Syria itself. There the 
resistance to the invaders depended mainly on the efforts of the 
petty rulers or emirs of the principal towns. Some professed 
allegiance to Bagdad, some to Egypt, none eared much for the 
fate of any other. The dissensions which arose after the death 
of Taj ed-daula Tutush, brother of Malik Shah, in 1095, had not 
yet subsided*. Tutush had been an aspirant to the sultanate 
and lost his life in the contest. His sons Rudwan and Dukak 
each succeeded to a portion of his power. Fakhr cl-muluk 
Ruijwan held Aleppo and tried without success to improve his 
position. Shams el-mutuk Dukak maintained himself in 
Damascus, which he owed to his atabek Zahir od*din Tugtakin. 


1 Fulcher I. 6 (*' per xv dies 1 '). Me Ed. i. 37 speaks of an cx|>cdUlon of 

Baldwin’* against Samsol in the snd week of Lent (t7lh-»3rU February) some day* 
after he reached Edesjet (cf- Albert ill. it). This is the very week of Baldwin’s 
arrival according to Fulcher if his “ 15 clays" be reckoned backward* from 9th March 
(note 1), or from the 6tb of March when the insurrection broke out (Mt. Ed.). 
The statement of Mt. Ed. i. 35 that Tell lxwhir was ca|Xured atwo nrme/i. 547, 
l.e. later than 18th February 1098, may be regarded as giving the wrong year. Ilagcn* 
meycr, Chronologic vi. 538 IT., denies the possibility of the expedition against Satnsal 
partly because of Fulcher’s silence and partly on chronological grounds. The chrono¬ 
logical difficulty only exists if the md week of Lent is understood to mean i+th-ioth 

February, and if at the same time Fulcher’s 1 j days are reckoned to end on the 7th of 
March (whereas they may end at least several days curlier when the conspirators 
revealed their plot to Baldwin). 

4 According to ML Ed. i. 37 on Tuesday in the 5th week of Lenl (i.e. 9th March). 

• For l)ie events from 1095-1098, see Kemal cd-din (de Sacy’s extracts). 
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Yagi Siyan 1 of Antioch and other emirs supported one side or 
the other as it suited them. Sulcman ibn Ortok, who had 
possessions in Mesopotamia, also took part in these contests, 
principally as ally of Rutjwan *. In 1097 Jcnah ed*daula of 
Homs declared independence of Rudwan. The latter had just 
made peace with Yagi Siyan and these two now agreed to 
besiege Homs in alliance. They had scarcely united their 
forces when news came of the advance of the Latins upon 
Antioch. To die chagrin of his ally Yagi Siyan hurried back to 
oppose the invader. Tancrcd had already passed Iskanderun 
and pillaged Balana*, which lies at the entrance to the pass 
leading down to the plains of Antioch. Laodicca was assailed 
by a pirate fleet which had allied itself with the crusaders in 
Cilicia*. Where the Armenian population was strong the 
outlying castles dependent on Antioch were being surrendered. 
Yagi Siyan sent appeals for help to the neighbouring states, and 
prepared to withstand a siege 

The first of the crusading army seem to have approached 
Antioch on the 7th of October 1 . Gradually the host assembled 

1 Uagi Siyan is another tending of tltc wine name. 

8 lie war for a time governor of Jerusalem when hts brother Il&axl, its emir, was 
a prisoner of Dukak. Sulcman returned front Jerusalem to Aleppo in A.n. 490 (end* 
r8th December 1096). In 1098 he was a vassal of Dulpik (Kent. iii. 580). 

* Kent. ili. 578; cf. n. 5. 

• Particulars are given by Albert iii. 14, lit. 59, and vi. 55. He dates the capture 
of Laodicca rome time aflcr the commencement of the siege of Antioch. Ketn. iii. 578 
speaks of nit muck on the city by u ships from Cyprus on the 19th of August 
(8th Ramadan 490). Although apparently represented as only a passing attack, this 
may Itavc been the commencement of the siege recorded by Albert, sitice the date 
harmonises with the ouly other evidence regarding the time when the privateering 
fleet left Cilicia, viz. the date of Tancred's reaching Bagrat (note 5). The captor* 
of Laodieca were soon dispossessed by an English licet In the service of Alexius 
(Ccsta Tancredi, ch. 58; cf. Albert iii. 59). Agile*, ch. 3*. mentions the occupation 
by an English fleet but does not apeak of ita relation to Alexins. Ordericos Vitalii 
x. 10 (in Mlgne, vol. 188) suites that English entsnderi under Edgar Alheling handed 
over the town to Robert of Normandy aflcr Kctbora’s defeat; he dates the surrender 
to the Greeks somewhat later. In fact the English garrison invited Robert to their 
assistance during the siege of Antioch (Gesta Tone- ch. $8). After the capture of 
Antioch Raymond of Toulouse had possession of J-oodicea fora time; he transferred 
his rights to Alexius when he left the north for Jerusalem (Albert vi. 45 jef. p. 5 <> note *>• 
For a full discussion of Albert's narrative sec Ktiglcr 1 * Albert, pp. 43-48. 

1 Ken. iii. 378 lays that the Latina plundered and passed Balana, that they 
encamped ot Bogius on and Sbnwal 490 (September lilh), that the castle* in the neigh- 
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and the various leaders took up their positions. A stubborn 
resistance was to be expected, and in fact for months the 
position of the besiegers was no better than that of the besieged. 
Fortunately they were not dependent on themselves alone. The 
fleets which occupied Laodicea 1 and St Simeon secured com¬ 
munication with the West and the friendship of the Armenians 
provided a supply of provisions. Hut even with this help as 
winter advanced there was much hardship and suflering in the 
camp. Famine was only one cause, disease and also inclement 
weather severely tested the endurance of the besiegers. Thu 
issue depended chiefly on the amount of help the Moslem town 
received. The history of the attempts at relief are of more 
importance than the details of the siege operations. 

Rudwan wns little inclined to help. He was annoyed at the 
failure of his plan against I.Ioms, and was attracted by the 
prospect of alliance with El-afd«l of Egypt, who was then 
negotiating with the crusaders. But for this very reason Dukak 
and Jenah ed-daula were the more ready to give their help. 
After joining forces they attacked a section of the Latin army 
which was scouring the country near El-bara (31st December)*. 

bourhood of Antlocli began to revolt, tluU the inhabitant* of Allah called the IjUbw 
to their aiwiiitnnce and that Antioch wax approached on the 47th of Sli.vwnl (7th of 
October). The line of match In evidently that of Tancrcd. If the date*, hold good 
for his movements be was nl Ilngrn* 6 weeks before the main army reached Antioch 
and the length of time occupied by hi* operation* as related in the Gesta Tnneredi, 
cc. 45-47, and Allwrt HI. it? [« determined. It reduce* the lime spent in Cilicia and 
Implies a vigorous campaign against the castle* of Antioch conducted from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hagras. Five hundred knight* under tho coniniaml of Raymond of Toulouse 
also readied Antioch before the arrival of the main army (GeUa Fnmeorum, eh. if). 
It iB not clear whethet they came by the eastern or western shore of the Inkc uf 
Antioch. If by the latter Kem.'* statements may apply in part to them. They are 
stated to Jiavc spent some time making comjuests In the neighbourhood of Er-ruj 
(Rugia). According to Albert Hi. 3r< Tancrcd rejoined the main army at Artal.i. It 
reached " the iron bridge," 8 mile* east of Antioch, on October 10th iGcsta Franeorum, 
eh. i»). A Moslem force was defeated theie and that night llohcmond and 4000 men 
encamped outside the walls of Antioch. On Wednesday, October ai.it (xll Kal. Nov.), 
the rest of the army followed. 

1 Regarding the capture of Laodicea ami Its occupation liy an English fleet, see 
!»• -.5. n. 4. 

* The date is given by an anonymona chronicle (Rccucil ill. i$8, eh. 40), and la con¬ 
firmed by a calculation of Ilagcnmeyer (Gesta, p. 151, note 16) who combines the state¬ 
ment of the Gesta. eh. 13, that the army started on December 18th, with that or Albert. 
Hi. 50-51 (Rccueil, eh. 51) that the battle took place on the fourth day. It is to be 
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The result of the battle was indecisive, but at least it prevented 
an immediate advance on Antioch. The next movement, some 
weeks later, was .after the allies had been reinforced from Aleppo. 
It was the one real attempt to relieve the city before its fall. 
The Moslems were defeated at Bagras, in the beginning of 
February*. The Latins gained the important castle of IJarim, 
which guarded Antioch in the direction of Aleppo 5 . 

The siege now dragged on its course for four months longer, 
until an Armenian, on the 3rd of June 8 , admitted the Latins to 
the town. Yagi Siyon was killed In attempting to escape, and 
his head was brought to the Latin leaders. The capture was 
just in time. A large army, gathered with the approval of 
Bnrk-yarok, and commanded by Kcrboga (Kerbuka) of Mosul, 
was close at hand. It encamped before Antioch on the 8th of 
June 4 . Had this nrmy arrived a few days sooner the crusades 
might have been extinguished at their very commencement. 
Even yet the Latins were in a critical situation. The citadel of 
Antioch was still uncapturcd, so their enemies were before and 
behind them. Many despaired entirely and fled to the ships on 
the coast. An attempt was made to coine to terms with the 
Moslems. On the other hand Kcrboga was disliked and 
suspected; there was discord between the Arab and Turkish 
elements of his army and Rudwan's intrigues arc said to have 


olwcrvcd, however, tliAt the tattle, according to Albert, extends over two days, the 
4th and the 5th after the start (ill. 51-51). 

* Iind of Safer 491. ending 5th February (Kcm. iii. 579). On Tuesday, glh February, 
according to Gesta Francorum, ch. 17, l.e. Shrove Tuesday (Albert iU. 61 and Gem 
Tancreili, dl. 56). 

5 "Arcg” or "Arech" ((ic»U Francorum, ch. 17) It Identified with Ilarim by. 
Hagcnmcycr am) is said to have been deserted and burned by the defeated Turks 
after the liattlc. According to Kem. iii. 579 the Armenian population of the place 
now became its masters. Shortly cifterwnnls It appears os Tancred's possession 
(Gcsta Tancrcdi, ch. 59). Tlarcnc is a misreading of the name I.Iarim In the Mss. of 
the Gcsta Tnncrcdt and of Wrn of Tyre. 

* Gala Francorum, ch. »o (Thursday, June 3rd), Kem. iii. 580 (Thursday, set 
Rajab 491, calendar date 4th Jane). The Latins were admitted to the town on the 
Wednesday night (Lc. according to Arabic reckoning Thursday night). I. A. i. 193 
gives Jornada i (ending 5th May 1098) although he says the siege lasted nine months 
(i. 191). The nationality of the traitor is uncertain (cf. Mag., Gesta, p. 993). 

* Tuesday, 6th Rajah 491, calendar date 9th June (Kem. iii. 581). Gesta Francorum, 
ch. 11, says that the “ praccarsorcs “ of the Moslem army rode up to the city on the 
3rd day after the Latins entered it. 
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caused desertions 1 . The Latins were greatly encouraged by the 
finding of the Holy Lance. It was believed to be that used at 
the Crucifixion, and was regarded as authentic especially by 
Raymond and the Provencals. Its existence and hiding-place 
were made known, it is said, by a vision. It was dug up in the 
Church of St Peter on the 14th of June. On the 28th* the 
Latins gallantly made an attack on Kerboga’s army. The 
generalship of Bohemond and the enthusiasm inspired by the 
Holy Lance, combined with dissension and over-confidence in 
the Moslem camp, secured a Latin victory. Ruin had stared 
the Latins in the face, their wonderful success paved the way 
for all that follows. 

When tiic citadel of Antioch surrendered a week later", it was 
decided to postpone the march on Jerusalem until November. 
There is no cause for surprise in this. Rest was required after 
the recent hardships. The season of the year was unfavourable. 
The conditions in Antioch may be judged from the epidemic 
which raged there for three months, from September to 
November. It carried off hundreds among the knights alone. 
But we may credit the leaders with another motive. It was 
time to decide who should guard and maintain the northern 
province. Baldwin’s position in lidcssa was undisputed. But 
was Antioch to be given to Alexius or left in the hands of 
Bohemond ? There was reason to suppose that the emperor's 
action or inaction before the 1st of November would clear the 
way for a decision of this embarrassing question. 

If Alexius had been on the spot it may be assumed that he 
would have received possession of Antioch and Cilicia. As 
parts of the empire at a recent date they were to be restored to 
him, according to agreement, provided he assisted the crusaders 
in their enterprise. Bohemond’s claim was subordinate to this. 
Before the capture of Antioch he had astutely obtained a 
provisional acknowledgment of his title, on the assumption that 
Alexius might not join the Latins or might not give all the help 
that he had promised 4 . In June Latin fugitives met a Greek 

1 Kcm. HI. 583 f. 1 Monday, *6th Rajah, calendar dale ajjlh June. 

• Monday, and Sluvban 491 (Kem. Hi. 583); cf., however, Recuell IiU(. occ. ill. 
893 (for June 18th or 19th) and Ilagennicyer, Chronologic, vii. 310 f. 

4 Geala Krancoruin, eh. «o j Albert iv. 15-16. Bohemond after having arranged 
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army on the way to Antioch and painted the situation of their 
recent comrades so darkly that the emperor marched back to 
Constantinople. This was Bohemond's opportunity. After 
Kcrboga's defeat he exercised authority as the acknowledged 
ruler of Antioch. Raymond of Toulouse, Bohemond's bitter 
enemy, was evidently the only whole-hearted supporter of the 
emperor. He alone refused to withdraw his men from the posts 
which they occupied in Antioch. Still it was agreed to send an 
embassy to Constantinople to ascertain the emperor’s intentions, 
and possibly a majority of the Latin chiefs may have hoped 
that he would join them in November 1 . Meantime, during the 
.summer, Bohemond and Tancrcd strengthened their position in 
Cilicia and in the neighbourhood of Antioch* Raymond was 
disabled for a time by illness but after his recovery captured 
El-bara*. Godfrey helped to secure his brother’s authority in the 
district of Tell bashir*, and spent much of his time in Baldwin’s 
territory, coming and going to Antioch as occasion required, 
regarding his admission lo the city seems to have extorted this concession from the 
other leaders as the price of his services when Kcrboga’s army was known to be at 
hand. Ills advantage was afterwards increneed by the surrender of the citadel to him 
(Gcsta, ch. it); Fulcher L 15). 

• Gusto Francorum, ch. 30 ; Albert v. j-3, In the narrative of the Gcsta there 
hr no indication of opposition to Alexius' claims and the message of the embassy is on 
invitation to the emperor to come arid receive Antioch and fulfil his promise of 
assistance. This may be regarded as the appropriate language of diplomacy in Uk 
circumstances. 

* Tyre vii. a j Gcsta Tancrtdl, ch. 96. It may be observed that some of tlie 
places between Antioch and Aleppo which arc spoken of as captured now or previously 
may hove been surprised and plundered without being permanently occupied. Er*mj 
and Famiya were captnred before 9th December 1097, according to Sibt iii. 517, but 
were not occupied until tiofi, Kafr jab scans to have been one of the earliest 
acquisitions. It was taken befora 9U1 Dcceralier 1097, according to Sib) iii. $17 
(cf. Hi. 48s and Gcsta Francorum, ch. 34, " Capharda "), Kan. iii. <88. without the 
Rccueil emendation, implies that it was permanently occupied before the middle of 
1100, for he does not speak of its capture then. Certainly it was so occupied before 
1103 (Kcm. iii. 59a) and probably therefore before Bohemond’i captivity. 

• Towards the end of November (Ketn. iii. 386, confirmed by Fulcher 1 .16) or at 
the end of October (Agile*. ch. 10, with which Gcsta Frnncoiuui, ch. 31, agrees). 

* Albert v. 13-14. He enjoyed the revalues of the district during the siege, after 
Baldwin went to Kdcrn (Albert lv. 9), and was practically its lord for the time. The 
emir of ‘Eure now invited the Latin* to his assistance against Rudwnn and become for 
a time their dependent ally (Albert v. 5—ra). His capture by Rudwan soon put on 
end to this relationship (Kem. iii. 386) and the fortress was still a dependency of Aleppo 
in A.i). rro7 (A.U. 501, Kcm. iii. 595). 'Em guards the road between Tell baehir 
and the neighbourhood of Antioch (via Artah). 
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The disputes regarding the lordship of Antioch reached a 
crisis in November when the march to Jerusalem should have 
been resumed. No communication had come from the emperor, 
Bohemond demanded full possession of the town, and Raymond 
opposed him. The Lorraine chiefs stood neutral. Time passed 
and those of the rank and file whose chief object was the 
delivery of Jerusalem grew restless. They had come for Christ's 
sake, they said, and would start with him as their leader 1 . 

Toward the end of November Bohemond and Raymond 
came to a partial understanding. They agreed to lay siege to 
Ma'arat cn-nu'man which had been attacked already without 
success in July’. It is uncertain which of the other leaders took 
part in the enterprise; Robert of Flanders was one®. The 
movement was probably represented as the beginning of the 
march on Jerusalem. It is not likely, however, that the 
agreement between Bohemond and Raymond went so far*. 
Raymond may have thought that the movement would hasten 
a united march on Jerusalem, while Bohemond may have 
calculated that the siege would postpone it further. Raymond 
invested Ma'ara on the 26th of November*. He was accompanied 
by large numbers of those who chafed at the delay of the 
crusading chiefs. Bohemond joined the besiegers on the 28th 
soon after the first assault*. The town was captured on the 1 ith 
of December 7 . Then all the old disputes revived. Raymond 

1 Agile*, di. k. 

a According to Ocsta Francorum, eh. 30. only for a single day which llngcnmeyer 
calculates to have been July 19th (Hag. p. 389, note 33J. According to Kent. ill. 58* 
in Sha'bnn 491 which commence* on July 4th. 

* Agile*, eh. 43, name* him only. 

* Fulcher i. 16 “desldcramcs tramitem dilfttsre"; Tyre vil. j/'nc nil interim 
agcrctur." 

* Kem. iiL 386 (*' when 1 night* of DhuThijja had still to paaa," i.c. on the 37th 
Dhu'Miijja, Friday, i6lh November). Gestn Francorum, eh. 33, says •* quarto die 
exeunte Nevembrio," be. 17th November. While both authorities arc very exact in 
their dates, Kem. may here be preferred, seeing Bohemond’s arrival b set by the Gc*ta 
on a Sunday and by Tyre vii. 9 on the 3rd day after Raymond'* arrival. Sunday, 
a 8 lh November, agrees with both these statements when the 36th is taken as the date 
of Raymond's arrival. 

* Agile*, eh. ts. The day was Sunday, 38th November, according to last note. 
Gesta Francorum, eh. 33, dates the assault on the day after Raymond’s arrival and so 
implicitly on the 38th also. 

T Gestn Francorum, eh. 33 (Saturday, nth December); Aim Vain quoted by Slb| 
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wished to give Ma'ara to his protege the bishop of El-bara. 
Bohcmond would not agree. Regarding the march to Jerusalem 
Bohemond argued that it should be postponed until after Easter. 
Raymond hesitated. Then, in response to urgent entreaties, he 
announced that he would start in fifteen days. The Norman 
prince mocked at this but had reason to be satisfied. He 
returned to Antioch. Only Robert of Normandy and Tancred, 
of the other leaders, joined Raymond, in spite of his persuasions. 
The multitude of pilgrims who tore down the walls of Ma'ara 
when they heard of the proposal to garrison the city and post¬ 
pone the march on Jerusalem, did not add greatly to the 
strength of his army. The town was burned before the Latins 
started south, on the 13th of January 1 . From that time Bohe¬ 
mond was lord of Antioch. 

The slowness of Raymond's march possibly marks the 
unwillingness with which he moved. As he passed up the valley 
of the Orontcs the towns on the hill slopes and in the plain 
gladly ofFered him provisions and money to be left alone. 
When the crusaders reached the plain beside the Castle of the 
Kurds, Hisn el-akrad, they halted for fifteen days*. They were 
greatly impressed by the fertility and abundance of the country, 
the emirs of IJoms and Tripolis sent envoys to Raymond and 
Hisn cl-akrad was not the only stronghold which he occupied. 
Probably in these circumstances he conceived the hope of 
founding a princedom beyond Bohemond's reach. His next 
undertaking, the siege of ‘Arka, seems to have been inspired, 
in part at least, by this hope. ‘Arka, or ‘Irka, lies on the 
northern slopes of Lebanon some distance down the valley 
which leads from Homs and Hama to the coast. Raymond's 
army encamped there on the 14th of February*, shortly after 


iii. 519 (14th Muliarram 591). In Item. iii. 567, 14th Muliatrain is a textual error for 
tlie same date. Fulcher 1 . 16 says the siege lasted 10 days- Kern. iii. 588 makes 
Baldwin of Edcssa take part in It. Albert v. 16, 49, 30 gives a confused account of 
the events. 

1 Gesta Francorum, ch. 34, ngTceing exactly with Kcm. Iii. 587, who says the 
Latins occupied the town for 33 days. I. A. i. z 16 says they were in Mn'nra for 
40 days. 

* Gesta Franconim, ch. 34. Albert v. 3r says 8 days. 

9 Gcstn Francorum, ch. 34, a Monday in the middle of February, and so the 14th. 
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leaving Ifisn cl-akrad. At first his plans prospered. Antartus 
(Tortosa), on the coast, was deserted by its garrison and 
occupied. This secured communication with crusading fleets 
and a plentiful supply of provisions. Marakiya, another coast- 
town, also submitted’. But 'Arka Itself remained uncaptured. 
Godfrey and Robert of Flanders joined Raymond with fresh 
forces before the middle of March". Kariy in February mani¬ 
festations of popular Impatience Imd induced them to fix their 
departure from Antioch for the ist of March. They had 
marched south by the coast and had begun the siege of Jabala* 
on the way. Hut Raymond apprehended attack and urged 
them to come directly to where he was. The united forces 
spent two months together in the neighbourhood of 'Arka. 
Raymond's siege operations did not benefit much by their 
presence. One cause of dissension after another kept the 
leaders in perpetual antagonism. Shortly before Faster (roth 
April) ambassadors from Alexius announced that he intended 
coming to Syria before St John's day (24th June) and requested 
the crusaders to delay their march on Jerusalem until that date. 
Raymond eagerly advocated this proposal, which suited his own 
plans and would certainly have imperilled Rohemond's position 
in Antioch. Hut the other leaders put no trust in the emperor’s 
promises and a policy of further delay was unpopular amongst 
Raymond's own followers. It was decided to march on Jeru¬ 
salem whatever course of action he might choose to follow. 
When the army started on the 13th of May 4 Raymond followed 
most unwillingly. He had gained nothing by all his schemes 
and efforts. Antartus and his other captures were not main¬ 
tained. 

1 Gesti Fmncormn, eh. 34, gives particular*. 

* The date may be fixed hy calculation from the statement* of Albert v. 33-34. 

* 1 A. 1 . fllg mentions several attacks on Jabaln which must fall nl>out thin time. 

* Gesta Frnneorum, eh. 36 (inferentially). In eh. 35. the period spent before 
'Arka is reckoned nl 3 months less 1 tiny (i.e. 14th February to 13th May). Elsewhere 
this writer reckon* a month at »8 days. Fulcher i. 17 gives April ns the month. 
I.A. i. 197 wrongly says the siege of 'Arka huted 4 months. His statement that the 
emir of Shairar made peace 'alaiha does not necessarily refer to 'Arka. The reference 
to Shaizar and the statement that Homs was attacked and that iw emir made pence 
are not chronologically in their right place. They fall Itefore and not after the siege 
of ‘Aika. 
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The march south now occupied less than a month. No time 
was spent in operations on the road, nor was any opposition 
offered by the cities on the coast. The dangerous hill paths 
south of Tripoli's and the pass by the Dog River were un¬ 
obstructed. The crusaders gazed with interest on the “ ancient 
walls” of the Phoenician towns. The learned among them 
speculated as to what each city was and sought to identify its 
name and history. In Palestine the line of march led the 
pilgrims close to the walls of 'Akka, Haifa, Caesarea and Arsuf 
In succession. A short distance inland, on the way to Jerusalem, 
the little town of Ramla was found to be deserted, and became 
the first Latin possession in southern Syria. A bishopric was 
established in honour of St George and a small garrison was 
left in the town. On the morning of the 7th of June (1099)’ 
the crusaders reached the holy city. The Egyptian garrison 
may be estimated roundly at 1000 men, and the whole fighting 
population of the city cannot have exceeded a few thousands*. 
Provided that neither the Egyptians nor the neighbouring 
Moslems interfered, the success of the Latins was assured from 
the first. Their numbers have been estimated at about 40,000, 
of whom perhaps 20,000 were fighting men*. 

The siege lasted five weeks, but most of that time was 
occupied in the preparation of siege engines. The crusaders 
pitched their tents opposite those parts of the town where the 
wall appeared to be most vulnerable. Raymond eventually 

* Gc«» Frencoruni, cli. 37, give* *‘vi'u* Id us J unit" instead of “ vii° Id. Jun.," nnd 
Albert vl. 6 , Tuesday in the and week “menni* Julii" iimend of "memis Jimii”; 
the latter is a textual error and perhaps the former also. Cf. Hageiuneyer, Chronologic 
vli. 463 f. 

* These numbers correspond to whnt is known of the effective forces cif such towns 
as Ascalon and Damascus. The strength of the gnrrison mny be got by combining 
Albert vi. 10. 400 Egyptian ©quite*, nnd Fulcher ii. 18 (p. 856), about 500 Aethiopcs, 
i.c. Nubian Infantry, in the tower of David. These numlier* are more likely to he 
above than under (he reality. 

* Annales fl U. ii. 419 (of 40,000 in the anuy only 10,000 were fully equipped 
soldiers and 500 mounted men). Agiles, ch. 38, p. 657, puts tire ermy at about 11,000 
fighting men, Including n-1300 knights but excluding very many " debiles ct 
pauperes" (cf. Agile*, ch. 33, p. 650)- Hist- reg. v, 131 estimates the numbers at 
30,000 foot, 5000 apiites and jooo women and children. Albeit v. 41 makes the 
host when it reached ' Akka 30,000, but of these scarcely 10.000 were effective troops; 
Albert v. 45 gives a total of 60,000. 

s. c. 
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stationed himself on the south side, Godfrey, Tancred and the 
other leaders on the north-west and north. After the failure 
of an assault on the 13th of June 1 it was decided to proceed 
at once with the construction of siege towers and mangonels. 
A native Christian informed the leaders where wood might 
be procured, about four miles away. The Moslems of the 
neighbouring villages were compelled to assist in bringing 
timber to the camp. The arrival of a small Genoese fleet in 
Jaffa about the 17th of June* was specially welcome because 
of the supply of provisions which it brought. The Genoese 
abandoned their ships and joined Raymond on the south side 
of the city. The besiegers suffered greatly from want of water, 
the springs in the neighbourhood having been filled up and 
the cisterns emptied. Two siege towers and a number of siege 
engines were completed by the end of the first week of July. 
On Friday the 8th there was a procession round the town. 
The following days were spent in moving the engines and 
towers into position and in filling up a moat on the south side. 
Wednesday the 13th was the first clay of the renewed assault* 
and on Friday the 15th Godfrey's troops successfully scaled 
the wall at the north-cast corner. After it was apparent that 
the city had been captured the Egyptian governor and the 
defenders of the " tower of David ” on the southern wall, which 
was the principal stronghold, capitulated to Raymond. They 
surrendered on the assurance that they would be free In retire 
to Ascalon. A general massacre followed the occupation of 
the town, and the slain were mutilated in the usual fashion of 
the wars of the period. "Heaps of heads and hands and feet 
were to be seen through the streets and squares of the city 4 .” 
Even on the 16th some were put to death. Three hundred who 
had taken refuge on the roof of the mosque of Kl-aksa were 


1 A Monday, according to Gcsta Francornin, ch. 37, and tlic 7th day after the 
arrival of the Latina, according to Fulcher ii. iH (p. S53), Allmt vl. 1 reads "v* die 
oUiriionis," and Geata Tancredi, ch. 118. calls it “proximo panMCOK* (l.e. Friday). 

* The date may be calculated from Gcstn Fmncornin, ch. 37. CnfTarus xviii. 44 
(Recueil v. 56) iay« there were two galleys. Raimund of Agile*, Kcc. iii. 194, 6 uattr 
(the reading 9 in Migne, 653, having less MS. kup|tort). 

* Gcstn Francorum, ch. 38; according to Raimund of Agile* apparently Tliumlay. 

* Agile*, ch. 38 (p. 659). 
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spared by Tancrcd, but were afterwards slaughtered by pilgrims 
who had no respect for his banner 1 . Raymond escorted his 
prisoners safely away to Ascaion and earned the reputation of 
caring more for wealth than for the cause of Christianity. 

A decisive victory gained over the Egyptians near Ascaion 
about four weeks later secured the position of the Latins in 
Jerusalem (12th August 1099)“. When the crusaders learned 
that preparations were being made to attack them they wisely 
took the aggressive. Godfrey commanded an army of about 
10,000 men and the Moslems may have numbered twice as 
many*. But they were taken in a measure by surprise, or at 
least before their preparations were complete. The battle was 
over in less than an hour and was decided by the irresistible 
charge of the Latin knights. After such a victory it might well 
seem to the Moslems of Syria that the Latins were invincible. 
The offer of the emir of Ascaion to surrender to Raymond, 
made some days after the battle and after the return of the 
Latins to Jerusalem, is evidence of the impression which was 
produced. Raymond’s banner was in fact hoisted above the 
city gate. But Godfrey would not tolerate any infringement of 
his new princely rights, and when the emir learned that a quarrel 
had broken out between the Latin chiefs he sent back Raymond's 
banner and refused to surrender 4 . 

A third Latin princedom had now been founded, with 
Jerusalem as its capital. Its elected ruler was Godfrey of 
Bouillon. Even before the capture of the city the choice of a 
king had been proposed as a remedy for the dissensions of the 


* Allwri vi. 16. * Geu* Francorum, eh. 39; Albert vi. 50. 

1 t too knights urn! 9000 foot in the Latin army (Rnimnnd of Agile*, eh. 41, p. 663), 
1000 milites and 3000 foot In Godfrey’s division, one of three (Albert vi. 45). Ekk. 'a 
total, 3000 knights and (5,000 foot (p. 176) may lie exaggerated to at to bear some 
proportion to the Moslem numbers, 100,000 horse and 400,000 foot 1 The Moslem 
army is given by Sibt iii. 519 as 10,000 and that is about the maximum possible for a 
ruler of Egypt at this dale. 

* This U the account of Haldric of Dot (Recuci) iv. itof.). The statements of 
live western sources are discussed by Hngemneyer, Gesta, pp. 500 ff. Sib( IU. 510 
may be more exact than Haldric in making the emir’s offer one of tribute only (so.ooo 
dinars). The statement of LA. L ioj, that the tribute was actually f»id (n.ooo or 
so,000 dinars} is presumably an error. This governor of Ascaion is the same person 
as the governor of Jerusalem who surrendered the tower of David to Raymond. 

3-* 
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leaders. The bishops and clergy were against the proposal. 
"A king,” they said, "should not be chosen where God suffered 
and was crowned'." In spite of their opposition one of the 
earliest decisions after Jerusalem was captured was to elect a 
prince. Raymond of Toulouse was the first choice made. Hut 
he shared the views of the clergy and refused the jxwition*. 
Then Godfrey was chosen 1 . In most of the earliest writers his 
designation is Dux or Defender of the Holy Sepulchre. These 
titles express the attitude of the church party to his position. 
An illustration of the same attitude may be found in Raymond's 
attempts to keep possession of the tower of David and to secure 
Ascalon for himself. But Godfrey was determined to be prince 
hi fact, whatever his title might he. He wielded the authority 
of a king and his successor was crowned as such. 

Neither the capture of Jerusalem nor the battle of Ascalon 
cumplcted the work of the first crusade. Most, indeed, of the 
crusaders returned home without lending their assistance further. 
They had endured hardships enough, they had delivered 
Jerusalem and fulfilled their vows. Many sailed for ihim|>e that 
very autumn, others only awaited the Easter celebrations before 
they returned. If it be said that the crusade was ended the 
Latin tenure of Jerusalem was much too precarious to justify 
the boast that the crusaders' purpose had been accomplished. 
Palestine at least was yet to be conquered. There is no 
break in the continuity of events between the ending of the 
crusade and the further history of the crusaders in the cast. 
The work of conquest proceeds without interruption. The 
“exiles" in Palestine laboured still in the cause which their 
former comrades now relinquished. 

The conquest of Palestine proper 4 was an undertaking of 
less extent than a survey of the map might lead one to suppose. 

1 Agiles, ch. 35. 

3 The sincerity of his churchly sympathies ha* lieen unwarrantably doubted. 
Hitgenmeyer believes that his refusal was influenced by bis having intentions against 
Tripoli*, Von Sybcl thinks that he felt himself unpopular and therefore not strong 
enough for die position. 

* The sources vnry in the date they give between the flays from the iiad to U»e 
S5th of July. Sec Hagenmeycr. Gesta 478, uole 11 (deciding for the land) and Kuglcr, 
Albert 123 (in favour of the 14th). 

4 The history of the northern states is dealt witli in chap. II. 
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The real contest lay with the coast-towns. Inland the most 
populous centres were mere villages and the sparse country 
population either took refuge in Egypt or readily submitted to 
the new lords of the little country towns. It mattered little to 
the Syrian peasant of what nationality his master was, Turkish 
or Egyptian or Latin as the case might be. The feudal system 
of the Latins easily adapted itself to the land tenure of the 
country. The revenues of the districts assigned to the vassals 
of the crown or to the sub-vassals of the great feudatories, such 
as Tnncrctl of Tiberias, were easily collected from the heads of 
the villages or casalia which covered the country with n perfect 
net-work. Whenever the Latins established themselves in such 
centres as Jaffa or Jerusalem or Tiberias the population of the 
surrounding country submitted to them as a matter of course. 
The friendly relations of the native Christians and Moslems, 
established by long association, remained undisturbed, with the 
difference that the Christians for a time were the principal 
medium in the development of friendly intercourse with the 
new rulers. Zahir cd-din Tugtakin of Damascus (1098-1128) 
might have made the Latin occupation of northern Palestine 
insecure. Hut his outlook and activity were more in the 
direction of Tripolis, and for several years he seems to have 
refrained as far as possible from active hostilities. His only 
collision was with Tailored of Tiberias when that chief claimed 
the revenues of some districts beyond Jordan which were 
tributary to Damascus. 

The real task which the Latins had to face was the conquest 
of the towns on the coast. Until these were subdued even the 
occupation .of the interior was precarious and the lines of 
communication with Europe unsafe. In southern Syria they 
were the only wealthy and important towns excepting Jerusalem 
and Damascus. But their strength from a military point of 
view was much weakened by their political isolation. Each 
town depended for its defence almost entirely upon its own 
inhabitants, and the military element, especially in the larger 
towns, was no doubt small compared with the civilian population. 
It is clear from the subsequent history that the fate of the coast- 
towns was decided in the last resort in every case by the naval 
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superiority of the Latins. As long as Egyptian ships had free 
access to their harbours the towns were safe. On the other 
hand their capture was easily effected when the command of the 
sea was held by an Italian fleet. The Egyptian fleets hardly 
ever fought a naval battle and altogether played a very timorous 
part in the struggle. On the other hand the Italian states sent 
fleets to Palestine which eagerly offered their services to the 
Latin princes. They had played a part in the first crusade 
during the operations against Antioch, 'Arlca and Jerusalem. 
After the fall of Jerusalem they came again, conveying bands of 
pilgrims from Europe. At once they saw their opportunity. 
When the Syrian coast towns wore conquered they could 
establish markets there and import their merchandise free of 
duty. To these Italians the new colonics were the doors of 
commercial intercourse between east and west The Italian 
fleets were the decisive factor in the conquest of Latin Syria. 
The republics which equipped them and sent them forth were 
rewarded by the grant of a special quarter In such towns as they 
assisted in capturing. A large and wealthy Italian population 
soon controlled a great part of the revenues of the coast towns 
and the surrounding districts and enjoyed a system of communal 
government, much to the advantage of their trade and commerce. 
The one disadvantage of their presence was that they in trod uced 
another line of cleavage into an already much divided state. 
But the evil consequences of this are scarcely apparent for a 
century or more and at the outset the co-operation of the 
Italians was an essential condition of the success of the Latin 
enterprise. 

During the earliest years of the Latin occupation the only 
formidable Moslem attacks were those of the Egyptian troops 
whose headquarters were at Ascaion. Unlike Damascus Egypt 
had considerable reason to resist the Latin invaders. Some of 
the coast towns were still its dependencies and all Palestine 
had recently seemed just within its grasp. But El-afdal’s 
policy was weak. After his defeat at Ascaion in 1099 his 
Syrian expeditions have no other apparent object than the 
capture of Jaffa and incidentally of Ramla. The forces which 
he sent to Palestine could not be expected to fight successful 
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battles with the army of Jerusalem, or at least were much 
inferior to what might have been sent into the field for this 
purpose. Their numbers arc much exaggerated by the Latin 
chroniclers. They do not ever appear to have exceeded io,ooo 
men and usually they may be estimated at from three to five 
thousand. The Latins with an army half that size won victories 
year after year in virtue of superior fighting qualities and better 
tactics. Their numbers increased until they were a match for 
the strungest army that the Egyptians could produce. The 
expeditions from Ascalon became mere garrison raids and 
Kl-afijal’s opportunity passed completely away. Mad he used 
his numerical advantage to the full when the Latin armies 
numbered only two or three thousand men the course of the 
Latin conquest of Syria would not have run so smoothly. 

In the autumn of 1099 the army which remained with 
Godfrey for the defence of the Holy Sepulchre and the com¬ 
pletion of the work of the first crusade did not exceed 3000 men 1 . 
When this became obvious, the emirs of the coast towns, who had 
hitherto anxiously avoided conflict with the crusaders, began to 
recover confidence. Arsuf lay nearest to the Latin settlements 
and was the first to challenge its new neighbours to a trial of 
strength. Godfrey besieged the town for 7 weeks, from the end 
or October to the middle of December 1 . His failure was due 
principally to the want of a fleet*. At Christmas Bohcmond of 
Antioch and Baldwin of Edessa visited Jerusalem in company 
with archbishop Daimbcrt (Dagobert) of Pisa. A large Pisan 
fleet with the archbishop on board had landed in Laodicea 
three months before. Daimbert was now elected patriarch of 
Jerusalem and he and the town of Pisa received special rights in 
Jaffa, which had lain in ruins up till now and was rebuilt by 
Godfrey and the Italians in the early part of next year (r ioo) 4 . In 

• Thta mi the site of the army which besieged Anwf (Albert viL i). According 
to Gesta Ttwcreilt, ch. 139, about too knight* remained in Palestine. In the spring 
of 1 too the Latin army consisted of too knights and 1000 foot soldiers (Albert vti. 16). 

• Albert vii. 1 and 6. 1 Tyre ix. 19. 

4 In the following June, however, it still presented the appearance of a deserted 
city to the Venetians when they landed (Tnuultilo »7t). 'Die Pisans seem to have 
remained in Palestine until after Easter (Daimbert's letter, edit. Riant 113 f.), and 
Albert vii. 11 relates the fortification of Jaffa after the peace with Anuf. 
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February and March there were skirmishes with the troops of 
Arsuf supported by horsemen from Ascaion and Arabs from the 
south of Palestine*. The garrison of Ramis, which numbered 
too knights and 200 foot-soldiers*, was active on the Latin side. 
It may be supposed that the visit of the knights of Antioch and 
Edessa and especially the arrival of the Pisan fleet convinced 
the Moslems that the Latin power was not to be estimated 
merely by the strength of Godfrey's army. At all events about 
Easter (noo) first the emir of Arsuf .and then those of Ascaion, 
Caesarea and 'Akka offered tribute in return for a period of 
truce*. Their proposals were accepted and turned out much to 
the advantage of the Latins. After Easter there was a perfect 
exodus of crusaders from the country, and many of those who 
remained were induced to do so with the greatest difficulty*. 
During the summer pestilence broke out, owing, it is said, to the 
number of unburied bodies which polluted the country. There 
was a general failure of the Syrian crops, also, and therefore a 
great scarcity of food. Many of the natives went down to 

Egypt in consequence of the pestilence and famine*. The 

Latins found welcome markets in the Moslem towns with 
which they had peace and received large supplies especially 
from Ascaion. 

Whilst there was peace with the towns on the const Godfrey 
assisted Tancred, who was now establishing his authority in the 
district beyond Jordan nearest to Tiberias. The inhabitants of 
Nablus had voluntarily submitted to him immediately after the 
fall of Jerusalem* and Baisan was one of his early acquisi¬ 
tions*. Possibly before the siege of Arsuf in ioyp Godfrey 

assisted him in the fortification of Tiberias and there he had 

1 Albert vii. 6-ra. 

* Albert vfl. 6 . 

9 Albert vii. 13, according to which Awdon, Caexnrcn and ‘Akita each paid 5000 
bjrwnts. 

* Datmbert’s letter, edit. Riant *14. 

• I.M. iii. 464, under A. 11. 493. 

• Agile*, eh. 43 (p. 665). 

T Gestn Toncrcdi, eh. 139 (after the battle of Ascaion). According to Baldric of 
Dol (Rec. iv. 111) Haifa was occupied after the battle of Aacnlon find before Tilieriw. 
If to it was not a permanent acquisition an <5 it is unlikely, therefore, that the citadel 
was captured at all. 
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remained as the king's vassal, with 60-80 knights in his service*. 
The two expeditions in which Godfrey now took part were both 
against the same sheikh or emir. The first lasted a week early 
in the spring of 1 ioo a , the second occupied a fortnight about the 
end of the following May*. The Latin army in the former case 
included 200 knights and a jooo foot-soldiers, and its rear¬ 
guard was attacked on the way home by some hundreds of 
horsemen from Damascus. The main purpose and effect of the 
expeditions was to secure that the revenues of the district 
should be paid to Tancrcd. 

So far the Latins had escaped disaster, although their 
(>osition was evidently precarious. The possibility of their 
having to evacuate the country was openly referred to*. 
Urgent appeals were sent to Europe for further help, and the 
Pope earnestly exhorted the "exiles" to continue faithful to 
their charge*. The arrival of a great Venetian fleet of 200 sail 
in the 2nd week of June (1100) opened up brighter prospects and 
marks a turning-point in the history of the Latin settlement. 
Just then Godfrey was struck down by the pestilence which was 
raging®, but an agreement was made with the Venetians that 
they should co-operatc with the Latin army from the 24th of 
June to the 15th of August. Their terms were that in all the 
Latin towns they should be exempted from the payment of 
customs and should receive a church and ground suitable for 
the construction of a “ forum.” In every town captured by their 


1 The numbers 60 and R© nre given by Albert viL 16 and Getut Tnncrcdi, ch. 139 
respectively. Godfrey's help U mentioned by Albert and dated in Advent, be. After 
November 17th (Rccucil text, which shows that Mignc has misplaced the word* in 
advtntu Domini). There ix however scarcely time for It before the visit of Bohemond 
and Baldwin to Jerusalem after the siege of Arsuf and it is not llkdy to have been 
given during the siege, so that it may be dated liefore Its commencement. Tiberias 
was occupied by Tnticred not long after the battle of Ascalon, having been deserted by 
its population with the exception of a few Syrians (Baldric of Dol, Rec. iv. in). 

* After the truce with Arsuf and the other town* (Albert vii. 1 6). 

* Albert vii. 17. * Trsuislatio v. 9 J 1 . 

* Mignc, vol. 163, 4a f. 

■ As the king** illness lasted five weeks (Albert viL 91) it began in the and week 
of June; this determines the date of the arrival of the Venetian fleet, which fell about 
the same time (Albert vii. 19). Ekkehard 100 ff. says Godfrey was a victim of the 
pestilence; I.A. and Sity iii. 513 ate certainly in error In saying that he w*s killed by 
an arrow at the siege of ‘Akka. 
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assistance they were to be given one-third of the spoil, and if 
ever their ships were wrecked on the Latin coast the merchan¬ 
dise on board was to remain the legal property of its owners. 
After it had been decided to attack 'Akka and whilst the land 
forces under the command of Tancrcd were on the march, 
Godfrey died (18th July uoo)'. The Venetian fleet was still in 
the port of 'Akka. At Tancrcd’s suggestion It sailed for I.Iaifa 
a few days later*. Within a month tin’s town was captured*, 
after a vigorous attack in which the besiegers employed seven 
mangonels and a large moveable tower. On the day of the 
capture the garrison and the inhabitants were invited to gather 
round a cross, as to a place of safety, and were then pitilessly 
massacred without regard to age or sex. The Venetians 
resigned their share of the spoil to the Syrian Latins and sailed 
home without further delay, in order to escape the storms of 
winter. 

Godfrey's death at once re-opened the constitutional question 
which had been so warmly discussed in July of the previous 
year. When Daimbert was elected patriarch both Godfrey 
and Bohemond had accepted from him u formal title to their 
lands. Even in Godfrey's lifetime the patriarch claimed that 
this act, done "for the love of God 4 /* was an acknowledgment of 
his supreme authority in Jerusalem. He now sought to establish 
his claim and appealed to the Norman chiefs for help. Godfrey 
had named his brother Baldwin of Edessa as one well fitted to 
succeed him. The nomination satisfied most of the southern 
Latins but was distasteful to Tancred as well as to the patriarch. 
It is unlikely that Bohemond, in any circumstances, would have 

1 The mosl exact account of these events is given by the Trnnslatio Nicolai; in 
Albert vii. aoff. there are a uuinbcr of errors and inconsistencies. The dale of 
Godfrey's death is from Fulcher i. 14 and Ekk. 103. In Annalcs It ii. ii. 430 " juign " 
may he a textual error for “jnignet” (July). Wilken ii. 59 and Weil Hi. 174 give 
August 17th without reference to any authority. 

* Trnmlatio, eh. 40. Haifa was nearer and weaker and only 4 weeks remained of 
the time for which the Venetians hod promised to give their services; possibly also 
Godfrey had promised 'Akka to Geldcnuir Carpcnel (cf. Albert vii. si who makes 
tills statement of IJaJfa aod does not mention ‘Akka at all). 

* Trnnslatio, eh. 41 (p. 177). According to I bn Kh. i. 160 In Shawal 493, 
commencing 9th August moo. 

* Fulcher lii. 34. 
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been merely subservient to Daimbert's policy. He would 
rather have attempted to add Jerusalem to his own possessions 
and to unite all Syria under himself. But just at the crisis and 
before the news of Godfrey's death had reached him he was 
captured by the Moslems 1 . Baldwin, accordingly, when he 
reached Jerusalem in the second week of November*, had no 
great difficulty in bearing down all opposition. In the following 
March (not) Tancred relinquished Tiberias and went north to 
take Bohomond's place in Antioch. A few months later 
Daimbcrt was deposed and Baldwin’s authority was no longer 
seriously questioned*. The later patriarchs, especially Baldwin's 
friend Amulf (n i i-r 118), altogether abandoned the claim which 
Daimbcrt had sought to establish. 

The Latins could have had no more competent leader in 
their early Moslem wars than Baldwin I. His invariable policy 
was one of aggression and bold attack. A serious enemy rarely 
got within striking distance of any Latin town without first 
measuring arms with Baldwin. He wore out the spirit of the 
garrison of Ascalon by his constant readiness, and only once 
suffered a reverse at their hands. On the Damascus border 
he was equally vigilant. From the year 1105 T u £ ta kin °f 
Damascus co-opcratcd more actively with the Egyptians and 
with the Syrian coast towns. But Baldwin’s own army, ex¬ 
clusive of western reinforcements, might now be reckoned at 
from five to six thousand foot-soldiers, and such a force was 
more than a match for the armies of the enemy. The out¬ 
standing features of the first portion of his reign (1100-1108). 
more particularly, have just been described, those characteristic 
of the latter portion (1109-1118) receive comment later on. 

Baldwin’s first enterprise as Godfrey’s successor is character¬ 
istic of the spirit by which he was animated and its purpose 
may be inferred from the impression which it could not fail to 
produce on friend and foe alike. A week after his arrival he 
left Jerusalem with 150 knights and 500 foot-soldiers. He 

1 Chap. II, p. 73. 

• About Martinmas (Albert vii. 37). He left Eilrttai on the utd of October (Fulcher 
li. 1) but 1-3 clays were spent in Antioch, Lnodlcea, Ilalfa and Jaffa respectively. 

* In 1107 the Pope oidered his reinstatement, but fortunately for Baldwin he died 
on his way back to Palestine. 
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encamped for a few days beside Ascalon and skirmished with 
its garrison. Next he punished some Arab tribes which had 
been making the roads unsafe for pilgrims. Afterwards he 
raided some districts beyond the Dead Sea and when he returned 
to Jerusalem he had been absent altogether for 4 weeks'. On 
Christmas day he was crowned by the patriarch at Bethlehem 
as the first of the Latin kings. 

In the spring of 1101 a Genoese fleet which had wintered in 
Laodicca arrived in Jaffa. After Raster its help secured the 
capture of Arsuf and Caesarea. The former capitulated within 
three days and its inhabitants were permitted to withdraw to 
Ascalon. The latter was stunned after a fortnight's resistance 
and a large part of the adult mule population was put to the 
sword (May 1101) 9 . In both cases the Genoese fleet received 
one-third of the spoils and had a special quarter of the town 
assigned to them. Alarmed by these events Kl-afflnl of Egypt 
strongly reinforced the garrison of Ascalon (beginning of July) 3 , 
and sought an alliance with Tugtakin of Damascus. In the 
beginning of September the Egyptians were on the point of 
moving, probably against Jaffa, without Tugtakin's assistance. 
Within 3 days of the time when Baldwin heard of their 
intention he had assembled a force of from 12-1300 men 4 , had 

* Fulcher il. 4 and 4 j Albert vii. 3H-43. 

1 Fulcher il. y-H give* particular*. The siege of Arxuf is dated after Hosier 
(j ist April); before commencing the siege the Genoese visited the Jordan "in licl>dania 
feriaUum " (cf. Hagentneyer, Chronologic lx. 413), and made A shun stay in Jnira, ki 
that the siege cannot Itavc begun much less limn a week after Easter (these particulars 
are from Ca Bonis, Mon. Germ, xvlll. 13). The attack on Arsuf lasted 3 day* and was 
fallowed immediately by the siege of Caesarea, which lasted a fortnight. I > mlmbly, 
therefore, the capture of Caesarea, which fell un a Friday (Fulcher ii. 8), was not later 
than the 31st of May. Hogcmncycr, Chronologic ix. 416 ft and 431 ft calculated that 
the capture of Arsuf was on the 99th of April niul that of Caesarea on the 17th of 
May. He argue* that a Inter elute for the enpture of Caesarea would nut leave a 
sufficient interval between it and the battle of Rnmla, so as to include some days spent 
in Caesarea after the capture, 14 days spent in Kamln (Fulcher il. 9), 70 days in Jaffa 
undisturbed by the Moslems (Fulcher It. to) and a lime of preparation for the forth¬ 
coming battle. It is not impossible, however, that Fulcher's 70 days include all the 
time spent In Jaffa before the battle. 

* 1 -M. ili. 464 (beginning of Ramadan 494). Fulcher ii. 9 seems to imply early in 
June (cf. note a). Tlie troops left Egypt in Sha'ban (ist-i«)th June). 

* Albert vii. 63 (300 horse and 1000 foot), Ilitf. rcg. v. 133 and Fulcher, Rccueil 
ii. to (160 knights and 900 foot; 1404900 in Migne’s Fulcher). Ekk. 168ft gives 
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anticipated the enemy's attack and had won a brilliant victory 
(7th September iioi) 1 . It was fortunate for the Latins that 
several hundred Egyptian horsemen rode off the field towards 
Jaffa thinking that the battle was a Moslem victory because they 
had defeated their immediate opponents*. The issue of the 
battle was decided within an hour from its commencement by 
the advance of the rear divisions under Baldwin's own command. 
The arrival in Jaffa on September 9th of a fleet of 30 ships with 
some thousands of pilgrims on board was a happy coincidence. 
A Moslem fleet which had been waiting to co-opcratc with the 
land army sailed away’. 

In March next year (1102) Baldwin was encamped for 
18 days near Beirut. His purpose was to protect the pilgrims 
who had escaped from Asia Minor 4 and were now on their way 
to celebrate Easter in Jerusalem*. About the middle of May 
reinforcements arrived in Ascalon * and shortly afterwards the 
Moslems laid siege to Rnmla. Baldwin hurried to the rescue 
with a small force 7 , which the enemy quickly surrounded and 
overpowered (27th May)*. Some fled to Ram la, other's to Jaffa, 
Baldwin himself escaped to Arsuf. Immediately Ramia was 
captured and Jaffa was besieged. Ten days after the battle the 
king entered Jaffa by sea and the Egyptian army withdrew and 
lay In the plains of Ascalon. After three weeks they pitched 
their camp again in the neighbourhood of Jaffa and remained 
there for a fortnight, apparently preparing for a regular siege. 

1000+7000 and I.M. Hi. 464, rooo + 10.000. The date when Baldwin heard of the 
Moslem movement w given by Ekk. id7. 

1 Fulcher ii. 11 ami Albert vii. 6ti. I.A.’s reference (i. >15) under A.ll. 495 should 
be a year earlier (cf. JV 46, n. t}. 

* Fulcher II. ts. * Kick. 175. 4 Sec chflp. II, p. 75. 

* Fulchor, Kecuell H. 17 (Migne ii. !<S); cf. Tyre x. it). Reckoning back 18 
days (in Migne*1 text given as 38) from the time when the pilgrims probably joined 
him (sec p. 53, n. 1) gives the beginning of March for the commencement of the king’* 
stay at Beirut. This is no doubt the incident to which I.A. refers when he speaks of 
a prolonged siege of Beirut in a. It. 495. 

* Fulcher ii. 14. In I.A. I. ar3 Rajnb 49/5, ending stst May 1103. 

* Seven hundred Urtcati according to Albert ix. 3 with which $lbt tii. 535 (700 
hone and foot) and I.A. i. ji+ (700 horsemen) both agree. Fuldier ii. 17 *ay* there 
were only 300 knights and comments on the want of foot-soldiers, without perhaps, 
implying that there were none at all. 

* Chron. Maxcntii 411 (vi Kal. Jnnii), supported by Fulcher ii. (4, later limn 
tHtdiante Mato, and Albert lx. 3 , about Pentecost, i.c. May 351b. 
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On the third of July a pilgrim fleet arrived and on the 6th the 
king attacked the Moslems in their camp and succeeded in 
finally driving them. away*. 

The Latin defeat at Ramla had for the moment created 
such an alarming situation that Baldwin had sent messages to 
Antioch and Edcssa urgently requesting assistance. Hcncc the 
arrival of Tancrcd and Baldwin of Edcssa in September with an 
army of 500 knights and 1000 foot-soldiers 1 * 3 . The unusual 
strength of the Latin forces made it appear opportune to besiege 
Ascalon. It was invested for 8 days only. The Moslems were 
driven back when they sallied out and all the country round was 
laid waste. But the city defied capture and the Latins retired 3 . 
The northern princes were probably unwilling to spend much 
time away from home and the season had come when it was 
usual for the pilgrims to return to Europe. 

‘Akka was now the Moslem coast-town nearest to the Latins. 
Baldwin accordingly laid siege to it in the following spring, after 
Easter 1103, with an array of 5000 men. After 5 weeks it was 
relieved- by a Moslem fleet from the coast-towns further north 
and the Latins broke up the siege 4 . The want of a fleet was 

1 These particulars are from Albert ix. 9-1 c. Fulcher 11 . jo jmmci* ever the greater 
part of the 6 week* lKtwecn the first defeat of the T.alin»i and their final victory and 
Ekk. 316 make* the victory follow on the 3rd day after the defeat, ItogcnmeycTM 
proposal (In Ekk. 3*6) to correct tl»u 3rd July of Albert ix. it into 3rd June In order 
to agree with Ekkehard introduces what leans an impowiblc contradiction into 
Albert's own text (cf. ix. 10). I.A. reproduces two narrative* which arc nhvionidy 
duplicate accounts of the event* of tills same year from different sources (1. 113 f. and 
i. 115). One is correctly dated In a.ii. 495 (a.d. moi) the other In A.lt. 496, which 
is also I.M.’a dale (Kcc. iii. 463). As often happens in such case* I.A. has been 
misled by the difference of dale into supposing that different events were referred to by 
his two sources. His dq*cndcncc on two sources at this point is confirmed by a 
variation in the Arabic form of the name Baldwin, given by the first source as fjanhvht, 
by the second ax JhfnU. I.A. 1 . 115 says Ranila was besieged 15 days before its 
capture. The reference in i. ri8 is to this same capture of Ramla, the year in question 
being probably A.H. 496 and not A. II. 497 as might appear at first sight. 

* Albert ix. 13 in Recucil iv.; 500 has better ms. support than Migne’s (s= Bongar’s) 
700. 

3 Albert ix. 13-15. Cf. I.M. iii. 464, who apeak* of a battle in the mouth of 
Dhul-hijja 494 (commences 17th September 1101). LA. L 116 says the western 
pilgrims wero the Instigate™ of the retreat. Gesu Tancredi, eh. 145, allude* to 
Tancred's assistance. 

* Albert ix. 19. LA. gives the month correctly, Jumoda si, but tinder the wrong 
year, 495 instead of 496. 
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evidently the cause of this failure 1 . In July of this same year 
the king was attacked and severely wounded by a troop of 
Moslems whilst he was out hunting. It was several months 
before he recovered from the wounds. During his convalescence 
El-af^al planned an attack on Jaffa. But the Egyptian com- 
mandcr in Ascalon failed to co-operate effectively with the 
fleet, although reinforcements had been sent him for the 
purpose*. 

In 1104 Baldwin secured the help of a Genoese fleet 1 * for the 
renewal of his attack on 'Akka. Its emir capitulated after 
a siege and blockade of only 20 days 4 * * . The inhabitants were 
promised their lives and their property and the Italians are 
charged with having commenced the pillage and murder which 
followed the occupation of the town (Ascension Sunday, 26th 
May)*. Two raids in September are the only signs of activity 
on the part of the garrison of Ascalon this year 0 . 

In 1105 £l-af<;lal made what may be considered his most 
serious attempt to retrieve the situation in Palestine after his 
crushing defeat in 1099. Possibly the fall of'Akka spumed him 
to a renewed effort. His army included 1300 horsemen from 
Damascus and probably numbered fully 10,000 men 7 . Baldwin 
lay in Jaffa for some weeks until the Moslems moved from the 
neighbourhood of Ascalon towards Ramla, on the 27th August*. 

1 Tyre x. 16, although I.A. I. 013 »ys the Latins employed 16 ships. 

* LA. i. 9 16, under a.h. 496; cf. Albert ix. *3-15, who says that Jaffa wxs 
hnrmscrf by Moslem attacks until October. 

* See p. 53. 

* Fulcher ii. 34. 

1 Albert ix. 38-39. Fulcher ii. 34 gives the tame date and I bn Kh. ill. 453 the 
correct month, Sha'ban 497. Abu'l-Mchasin iii. 495 gives Ramadan 497, which 
commences on May iSth 1104. 

* Albert ix. 30 and 3f (500 horsemen against Jaffa, < 5 o against Caesarea). 

7 SibJ ill. 3195 LA. 1 . 339 gives the number of the Damascus contingent, 1300, 
and the total ns 5000 {?not including infantry). Fulcher it. 30 speaks of 1000 Damascus 
archers {?mounted), and ii. 31 estimates the Moslem army at tj.ooo mat, In agreement 
with Annaics A ii. ii. 430. The estimates of the Latin army vary considerably. 
Fulcher ii. 31 gives 300 knights, 3000 foot and a number of mounted men ; Hist. rcg. 
v. 333, 300 nrmatoi + 7000 j petiius; Aimaks A ii. iL 430, 500 grui ; Albert ix. 49, 
6000 in all; Ekk. 386, 4000 ; I.A. i. 774, 1300 horse and 8000 foot. 

* l.M. iil. 4 66 (14th Dhu'i-hijja 498) and Fulcher ii. 31. Albert ix. 49 rightly 
notes that it was the lost Sunday of the month. I.A. i. 338 correctly gives Dhu'i-hijja 
49B (Kccueil Inaccurately September). 
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The Latins gained a decisive but hard-won victory. The 
Moslems on the fleet outside Jaffa were informed of the result 
by the head of the emir of Ascalon being thrown on board one 
of their ships. On the voyage home, after a visit paid to Tyre 
and Sidon, they also met with disaster, for 25 of the ships were 
wrecked in a storm. 

Tugtakin’s share in the invasion of this year is noteworthy. 
It seems to have been the course of domestic affairs which at 
length involved him in war with the Latins. In June 1104 
Dukak of Damascus died. Tugtakin thon governed in the name 
of his son, being in fact absolute ruler. Baktosh, a brother of 
Dukak 1 * * , claimed to be his successor and established himself in 
the Hauran. He negotiated with Baldwin and actually fought 
as an ally of the Latins against Egypt in 1105*. This no doubt 
explains the co-opcration of troops from Damascus on the other 
side. It was T ugtakin’s first act of aggression and the commence¬ 
ment of hostilities which continued for some years (1105-08). 

In the spring of 1106 Baldwin’s troops destroyed the crops 
and laid waste the country round Ascalon. In the summer 
preparations were made for besieging Sidon. The arrival of 
7000 pilgrims, chiefly English, emboldened the Latins to the 
undertaking. While the king was making ready news came 
to him of die death of Hugh of Tiberias. The Sidonians had 
already offered him a sum of money to abstain from his attack 
and this he now resolved to accept He had been inclined to do 
so previously, for lie was much in need of money. The pilgrims 
were informed of the situation and returned home. Baldwin 
hastened to Tiberias*. A Latin castle in the district of Suwad, 
in the Hauran, had been causing the Moslems of Damascus 
much annoyance. Tugtakin was on an expedition against it 
when he encountered Hugh of Tiberias. The Latins were 
defeated, Hugh slain and the castle destroyed 4 . Baldwin may 

1 Wrongly spoken of as Dukak’* son in Riihrlcht 57, note 1 ; xec I. A. I. *13,11g 
and I.M. iii. 466. Tugtakin first proclaimed Dukak's son, then Uaktash, and then, 
after a quarrel with the latter. Dukak** son again. 

* I.A. i. jag (»J4). 

* The narrative and dales ore from Albert ix. 51 to x. 7. The year of the pilgrims' 
arrival is called the 7th of Baldwin, i.e. later than July 1106 (x. 1). 

4 Fulcher ii. 34 dates this event in the summer or later. Albert seems to imply 
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have apprehended some further attack. He appointed a French 
knight, Gervase, to bo Hugh’s successor and spent some time 
himself in Tiberias. He was recalled by the news of a dangerous 
raid from Ascalon, in the second week of October. A company 
of incautious pilgrims had been surprised near Ram la, the 
garrison of Jaffa had been repulsed, and Castle Amolf had been 
attacked and surrendered. After the arrival of the king in the 
neighbourhood of Ascalon there was no further movement on 
either side 1 . 

7'ugtakin now anticipated that he would be attacked, and 
from the commencement of 1107, or even earlier, was encamped 
in the district of Suwad, ready to meet invasion*. Baldwin’s only 
aggressive movement however was against a Moslem castle to 
the cast of the Dead Sea. The castle had been recently built 
and was deserted by its garrison upon Baldwin's approach. 
This was in the second week of March*. The expedition went 
by the south of the Dead Sea and returned by the north. 
Baldwin, for his part, was apprehensive of attack from Tugtakin. 
For this reason he was in Tiberias for a short time in the early 
days of January and again after Easter 4 . On the second occasion 
news that the governor of Tyre threatened the Latin fortress of 
Tibnin* was the probable cause of his leaving for 'Akka fl . No 
particulars of what occurred are known. Shortly afterwards the 


it wn» not much before October. As I.A. i. 119 gives October-November 1 ioj mid 
ttity iiL $30 February-March 1iof> there it ft considerable element of uncertainty in 
the matter. Albert differs from the representation of the text, which fallows the 
Arabic sources, In making Hugh’s defeat take place near Banycu while he waa 
returning from an expedition Into the Suwad. It in to be noted licit the Amble 
writers do not mention Hugh's name. Sity calls the castle 'Ad ( 7 ). 

1 Albert x. 8-ifi. The "auteUam Arnold" is in the ume locality as the 
"autcllum Arnold!" which Tyre xiv. 8 soys was built in 1133. Possibly the castles 
may be identified and Tyre's "building" understood to mean rebuilding. 

* Sib{ Hi. 530. 

* Albert x. 17. Baldwin started on the day after Ash Wednesday, i.e. s8tb 
February. 

4 Albeit x. 74 and 30. 

* Built by Hugh of Tiberias shortly before his death (Tyre xi. 5); Anttales il. il. 
430 agrees that it was fortified by Hugh but wrongly dales In 1108. The castle was 
captured by the Moslems same time before 1117 or til# (see p. 66 , n. 1). 

4 Sib| iii. 530, which may be supposed to refer to this occasion rather than to the 
visit in January (a. II. 500). 
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garrison of Ascaion again displayed activity. They gained no 
success but their movements kept the Latins on the alert. It is 
said that there were troops from Damascus co-operating with 
them'. Seventy-five men from Jaffa fought a successful skirmish 
with a superior number of Moslems in November*. 

In 1108, possibly in June or July, Baldwin appeared with an 
army before Tyre. He remained in the neighbourhood during 
four weeks. He was chiefly occupied in building a castle which 
was intended, no doubt, to be a protection against such expedi¬ 
tions as that which had been made from the town In the previous 
year. After receiving a payment of 7000 pieces of gold from the 
governor the king withdrew his forces*. In August he laid siege 
to Sidon. The city walls and two lowers were severely injured 
by the bombardment of the Latin engines. Hut before the 
besiegers had pressed their advantage ships from Egypt and 
from Tripolis defeated and drove away Baldwin's fleet. A 
vigorous sally from the town next day showed how the Moslems 
were encouraged. News came that Tugtakin was advancing to 
relieve the town. Baldwin burned his engines and inarched off 
on the following day 4 . It was after this, according to Arabic 
testimony*, that Gervase of Tiberias was defeated by troops from 
Damascus. The Latin force was cut to pieces and its leader 
captured*. Following this Baldwin and Tugtakin made peace. 
They agreed to observe a four years' truce* and to partition the 
revenues of the territories in dispute, Suwad and JebcJ ‘auf* 
Judged by later custom the treaty was bindingoniy as between 
Damascus and Jerusalem. Certainly both Baldwin and Tugtakin 
took part next year in the warfare which was being carried on in 

1 Albert x. 31-44- 1 Fulcher U. 33. 

* I.A. i. *57; also I.M. iii. 467 and Sit>{ HI. 534- The date is inferred from that 
of the following siege of Sidon. 

* Albert x. 45-30. I.A.'s account is under ibe year A.II. 501 which ends on the 
10th of August 1108 (i. *57). 

* In A.il. 50* (commencing nth August no8) according to I.A.; in A.it. 501 but 
still after the siege of Sidon according to SJbt. Albert x. 53 relates Ute incident after 
the siege of Sidon, but dates it towards the middle of May (" tempore Rogntionum 
itutanle ”). 

* Sib$ says he was sent to the sultan. I.A. and Albert agree that be was put to 
death. 

* LA. L 169. 


• Sity Hi. 537. 
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Tripolis 1 . From the year 1109 the policy of Jerusalem begins to 
be affected by the course of events in northern Syria. Both 
a cause and a symptom of the change is the establishment of 
a new relation between Tripolis and Jerusalem. Before relating 
the events of 1109 it is desirable to sketch the history of Tripolis 
up to this point 

The early history of Latin Tripolis gives it a certain claim to 
separate mention in the list of Latin states. But previous to 
1109 it was merely a state in embryo. Tripolis, its capital, was 
still in Moslem hands and the Latin towns were few and com¬ 
paratively insignificant The conquest of the district was at last 
effected by the help of Baldwin of Jerusalem and others of the 
neighbouring Latins. As a consequence Tripolis became a 
dependency of Jerusalem. The first counts of Tripolis, in fact, 
were not strong enough to create a separate princedom and their 
successors for many years were vassals of Jerusalem. Raymond 
of Toulouse had he lived a few years longer might, indeed, have 
been successful in creating an independent state But such 
compensation for his misfortunes during the first crusade was 
snatched from him by his early death. His history after the 
battle of Ascalon (August 1099) is shortly told. Without much 
delay he returned to northern Syria. He found Bohcmond 
attempting to capture Laodicea from the Greeks, and frustrated 
the attempt by his interference He remained in the town some 
months, until his departure to Constantinople in the beginning 
of 1 ioo*. He took part in one of the unsuccessful crusades of 
the year uoi'and returned to Syria in the beginning of iioz. 
The three remaining years of his life were spent in the endeavour 
to make conquests in the neighbourhood of Tripolis. 

It has already been observed that the territories of Damascus 

1 I.A. 1 . 170 stales that after Tugtakin w »* defeated in Tripoli*, next year, he 
received lUMnances from Baldwin that the peace with Jerusalem remained unaffected. 

s Albert ri. 55-do. According to Fulcher i. 11 Raymond wax still In Laodlcea at 
the beginning of 1x00. In Anna's account of events after the fall of Jerusalem in 
1099-1100 she says that Raymond handed over Laodicea, Marakiyaand Balany&s to 
the Greeks. Possibly this describes his earlier action before he left for Jerusalem (sec 
p. 15, n. 4) rather than his present service to the emperor. According to CafTorus 
xviii. 45 Maraklya was Greek about the date of the capture of Antioch, wheteas 
Bahinyas was Moslem. 

* See chap. II, p. 75. 
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were in closer touch with the county of Tripoli's than with the 
kingdom of Jerusalem. Tugtakin aimed persistently at the 
conquest of Homs and Hama, and these towns were the near 
neighbours of Tripoli's. The valley of the Bika\ between the 
ranges of Lebanon and Anti-lebanon, may be said In have lain 
within the territory of Damascus, and after the death of Jonah 
ed-daula of Homs, in May 1103, Horns itself was n dependency. 
When Baldwin was on his way south to become (snrifruy'a 
successor (October 1100) the Moslem forces which obstructed his 
passage through the pass north of the Dog Kivur (Nahr cl-kclb) 
were chiefly from l.forns and Damascus', ’j'ugtakin also gave 
some help to the Moslems of Tripoli’s, during their nine years 
struggle with the Latins. At the same time the hills of Lebanon 
and the Jcbel Ansariya form a natural boundary to the west of 
which the Latins might establish themselves without causing 
much concern to the rulers of Damascus. Damascus always 
faced towards Aleppo, and whatever question might complicate 
the problems of Syrian politics its first concern was to strengthen 
its position and to expand its territories in that direction. When 
Homs and Hama were tributary it still looked northwards and 
not to the coast of Tripoli’s. The Latins deprived Damascus 
of no territory which it coveted or possessed so long as they 
remained within the shelter of the hills which divided them from 
the central plains of Syria. Raymond might in fact establish 
himself in Tripoli’s without encountering much np|x>sition from 
Tugtakin. The measure of his success would be the measure of 
his superiority over the local emirs. With "marvellous audacity" 
he sought to conquer Tripolis with a force of some 400 men*. 
His chief gains were made with the help of two Italian fleets. 
Aided by them and by western pilgrims he secured a fooling in 
the county from which he could not easily be dislodged. The 
emir of Tripolis remained safe within the walls of his capital but 
was no match elsewhere for Raymond’s activity and boldness. 
The friendship between Raymond and Alexius gave the latter 
an ally against the Normans in Antioch and the former indis- 

1 Full particulou are given by Fulcher ii. 1-1 and Albert vii. 33-35. I.A. ami 
Sibt claim a Moslem victory. 

* Gesta Tancrcdi, ch. 145. 
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pensable support for his campaigns in Tripolis, In February 
1105, when Raymond died, the princedom which had so often 
escaped him seemed at length to be just within his grasp. 

When Raymond began operations in 1102 he was assisted 
by the crusaders who had survived the disasters of the previous 
year in Asia Minor and by a Genoese fleet which came north- 
wards after having paid a short visit to Jerusalem. Antartus 
yielded to the Latin forces, with little or no resistance, and was 
left "by common consent" in Raymond's hands (March 1102)'. 
He had a claim to this town dating from the time of the first 
crusade 9 . Fakhr cl-mulk, emir of Tripolis, seeing the Latins 
within easy reach of his very gates, now sent for help to Homs 
and Damascus. A united Moslem force, under Jen all cd-daula 
of fjoms, invested Antartus in the following month, but only for 
a few days, at the end of which the Moslems were surprised in 
their camp, and driven away (April 1102)'. Raymond in his 

’ Albert viii. 4* and Anna 66 f. The surviving tender* of the crusade were *11 
cuiseitthtcd in Antioch atioul the beginning of March (*• Martlo inchoante," Albert 
viii. 41), and they reached Jaffa, after the capture of Antartus, a fortnight before 
Lamer, which full on the 6th of April (Albert vt'il. 44. cf. Fulcher ii. ry). This makes 
the capture of Anlarfua about the middle of March. Tlic date of the Chroe. 
Maxontll 141 Ik accordingly a month too Icvte (xii Kal. Mali = 10th April). Hagen- 
meycr, Chronologic x. 403 fT., accepts Damlicrger’a correction of thcChron. Maxentii 
into xii Kal. Mai til (181b February) ami argues against the reading Marti* bieAaau/i 
in Allred viii. 41. The date of Baldwin's arrival at Beirut about the beginning of 
March (p. 45, n. 5) does not, however, seem to affect Albert’s date for tho re-unfon of 
the crumulcrx In Antioch, since the king's protection for the pilgrim* may have been 
requested even before the leaden had all assembled, and Baldwin did not require many 
days to prepare for his movement to Beirut. 

* Immediately Ixrfore the attack on Anfarfui Raymond ms & prisoner of Tancred 1 * 
in Antioch for n short lime and was released on the condition "nc qnidqnnm terrnc 
hac ex |«rte clvitali* Acme [■•Akkn] invadcrel" (Albert viii. 4J). It has been 
assumed by modern historians that his occupation of Antnrfus was a breach of his 
promise to Tancred. If 50 it is remnrkable that Albert, so far from suggesting this, 
almost excludes it by the way in which he relates the matter. When Falcher ii. 16 
says that the pilgrims expected Raymond to accompany them to Jerusalem he is not 
necessarily in conflict with Albert's statement that the city wa* given to Raymond 
ex (ommuni eamiiio. Fulcher says nothing about Raymond’* oath to Tancred. 

* Sibt iii. 515 gives Jornada ii 495 (commences 23rd March nor) aa the date of 
the battle, and he and Anna 67 f. and Caffam, Liberatio xviii. 47, the locality ts just 
outside Anfartu*. I.A. i. atif. narrates the same events as happening previous to 
the siege of Antartus and locates the battle outside Tripolis (to which the Moslem* 
retreated according to Caffanu). The order of events preferred in the text rests on 
statements of Anna and CafFarut, which harmonise with the dates given by Albert 
and Sibt for the capture and battle of Anfartu* respectively. It is to be observed that 
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turn advanced to the walls of Tripoli's and then immediately 
withdrew, having received a sum of money and a number of 
horses from the emir 1 . A hill just outside the town attracted his 
attention as an ideal site for the erection of a cnstlc. lie com¬ 
municated his plan to Alexius and afterwards, probably in 1103, 
received from Cyprus the men and material he required for its 
construction*. An attempt of Raymond's to relieve the Uiwn of 
Laodicca, which Tancrcd was besieging, falls in the latter part of 

1102 or the beginning of 1103*. 

In the spring of 1103 tire castle of Tubuit was attacked and 
immediately afterwards l;lisn el-akrad was invested (April) 4 , Oil 
the 1st of May of this year Jonah ed-<lnuln of Korns was 
assassinated*. When Raymond heard the news at 1.1 isn el-akrad 
he immediately presented himself before the city, and the in¬ 
habitants were compelled to buy his retreat by the payment of 
a sum of money. Tugtakin now took possession of Homs and 
ravaged the territory of his rival Rutjwan of Aleppo". During 

1103 Raymond's chief occupation was the erection of his projected 
castle on the "Pilgrims' hill*’ (Mona peregrinus). The Moslems 
of Tripolis made sallies from the town and raided the country 
and tried to destroy the fortifications which were in process of 
construction. But after the castle was complete it so guarded 
the approaches to the town and menaced its safety that Fnkhr 
el-mulk for a time at least paid tribute to Raymond for the 
sake of peace 7 . Round the fortress there quickly grew up a 


Anna 66 fT. does not refer to the event* of the yenn* 1099-1 too, although nftcnvnrd* on 
jj. 70 fT. she speaks of what happened In t100. 

1 I.A. i. si a. Perhaps the exact dato of this event lx preserved hy Codex amh. 
Quatrcmirc quoted In Kuglor, Bocmuml 74, note 35 (19th Kajftb 493-* 9th May 
not), • 

* Anna i. 68 f. (vngnely dating nftet the fall of An|arlus and possibly during 
Tancted’s siege of Laodicca). CaffaruH avid. 47 dates the completion of the castle 
before the siege of Jubdil airly in 1 104 and similarly Albert ix. js (before capture of 
•Akka). 

* Gesta Tancrcdj, ch. 145. 

* The date is inferred from I.A. who puts these events just before the death of 
Jenah ed-daula; cf. note 5. 

* Korn. Ui. 590f. Sibt HI. 515 give* a.u. 495 but cites Ibn el-kalanasl for a. it. 496. 
I.A. also has 495 but his dates here are in evident confusion (see p. 46, n. 1). 

* Kcm. Ui. 591. 

T Cf. Tyre x. aj. I.A. i. si7 ff. under a.u. 496 (ends 4th October 1103) speaks of 
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Latin Tripoli's only a short distance inland from the Moslem 
coast town. 

In the spring of 1104 a Genoese fleet of 40 galleys assisted 
Raymond to capture J11 bail, which lies a short distance south of 
Tripoli.*? on the way to Beirut 1 . The Genoese received one-third 
of the town as their reward. The same fleet immediately after¬ 
wards assisted Baldwin at the siege of ‘Akka, and Raymond 
accompanied them there. It may be supposed that during the 
summer and autumn he co-operated with the Greeks in their 
campaign against Antioch* and thereby also strengthened his 
own position on the coast. In February 1105, during a Moslem 
attack on the houses at the foot of the Pilgrims’ hill, Raymond was 
injured by the fall of a burning house, and died 10 days later 
(28th February 1105)*. During the first crusade he was over¬ 
matched by his rival Bohemond and he never gained in Syria 
the position which his wealth and ability might have been 
expected to secure for him. But he was one of the first men of 
rank and influence to pledge himself to be a crusader, and by his 
prompt adhesion he doubtless contributed greatly to the success 
of the movement in Europe. 

In 1 tos Ruriwan of Aleppo, Tugtakin of Damascus, and 
Sukman of Maridin, all appear to have contemplated expeditions 
against the Latins of Tripoli's. Most probably the death of 
Raymond roused their hopes. Tugtakin gained Rafaniya 
(April-May 1105)* but Sukman ibn Ortok died at Karyetain 

the Moslem raids from Tripoli*, Sibt lit. 538 and Abu'l-mchasin Hi. 495 of a successful 
attack on the 1 -atin castle in Dhu'l-hijja 497 (August-September 1104). There appear 
to have Iwen negotiations for a more permanent peace about the time of Raymond's 
death (Sibt iii. 518; cf. Ahu'hmchasin iii. 489). 

* Ca/fanis, Libcratio xviii. 47. Juboil is the Greek Bybios. It St easily confused 
with Jabala, to the north of Tripoli*, owing to the similarity of the Arabic names. 
Jabaln was captured in 1109 and William of Tyre xi. 9 and other source* pul the 
capture of Julxril in that year. It may be dated in the month of April ft 104), since H 
shortly preceded the niege of 'Akka. Beside* it may confidently be attuned that 
Sibt iii. 537 alludes to the siege and capture of Jubail, where the Rccueil text reads 
Tripoli*. He gives the date Kajnb 497, which commences 30th March t X04. Codex 
arab. Quatremire (in Kugler’s Boemunct 68, note 44) dates exactly the last day of 
Rajah 497=38th April 1104. I.A. 1 . 119 states that Raymond and the Latin fleet 
attacked Tripoli* for a time before proceeding to the siege of Jaboil. 

* Chap- LI, p. 79. 

* Fulcher ii. 19. 

* Bha'ban 498 (Sity); LA. i. 130 after Safar 499, which ends roth November l toj. 
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on the way and the Latins do not appear to have been exposed 
to any further attack 1 * * . William Jordan, or William of Cerdagne, 
a nephew of Raymond, was his successor. Scarcely any par¬ 
ticulars arc known of the petty warfare which he waged with his 
Moslem neighbours from 1105 to 1109. Tripolis suffered most 
Its trade was ruined and supplies of food for the city were 
obtained with difficulty. Mention is once made of its receiving 
provisions from the Greeks of Laodicoa 8 , Kakhr cl-mulk 
appealed in vain for help to the sultan and to the Moslems of 
Syria. In no8 lie left the town in charge of a cousin and In 
Bagdad and elsewhere described the extremities to which he was 
reduced and the danger of the situation in Syria. Kven this 
effort to rouse interest and gain support had no practical result 
The sultan and the emirs of Mesopotamia were just then engaged 
in serious conflicts of their own *. Meantime the inhabitants of 
Tripolis placed themselves under the protection of KgypL Rakhr 
el-mulk’s officers were arrested and sent to Kgypt When he 
himself returned in the middle of August he took up his residence 
in Jabala 4 * * * . About this same time* the governor of 'Arka trans¬ 
ferred his allegiance to Tugtakin of Damascus. Tugtakin sent 
troops to occupy the town, and afterwards, in the beginning 
of 1109, followed in person with 4000 horsemen under his 
command. He was attacked by the Latins near ‘Arka. I fis 
troops were scizxd with panic, and he saved himself only by 
headlong flight (early in March 1109). After this William 
Jordan laid siege to ‘Arka, and so completely cut off supplies 
that in three weeks time its defenders made their escape to the 
hills and left the town unoccupied for the Latins to take 
possession (beginning of April 1109)". 

1 Regarding Sukman, see l.A. i. is<Sf. Kern. iii. 593 only Kay* iliac kudwnn 
"determined to Attack" Tripoli*. The Kccucil translation Is Inaccurate. 

8 l.A- i. 136, under a.h. 499, which commences 13th September 1105. 

* See chap. II, p. 84 f. 

4 l.A. 1 . *53. • l.A. 1 . 169. 

The most exact dates are those of Ibo Kh. iii. 456, who says the siege commenced 
at the beginning of Sha'ban 503 (commencing 6 th March 1109) and the capture was 

made in Kamndau (commences 4th April). Albert gives the length of the siege as 
Ihree weeks and l.A. i. 369 puts Tugtakin’* defeat in Sha‘ban 503 (Recucil inaccurately 

March tto8). Particulars are given by l.A. i. 169f. ami 779 and by Albeit xl. i-». 

Albert dates "at the time of Baldwin's return from Sidon," i.e. in August tio8. 
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In the year 1109 Tripolis was at last actively besieged and 
captured. The capture was effected by a combined attack in 
which all the Latin states took part. The year is made notable 
by this union of forces and by the circumstances which led to it 
Sometime in March 1 , Bertram, a son of Raymond of Toulouse, 
appeared in Syria. He came from France to claim his father's 
inheritance. His claim was disputed by William Jordan, who 
received assurance of support from Tancred. On the other hand 
Bertram was promised help by Baldwin of Jerusalem. Bertram 
had with him a considerable force of ships and men and vigorously 
began the siege of Tripolis*. He was joined in three weeks by 
Baldwin of Jerusalem with about 1000 men. Tancrcd and 
Baldwin of Rdcssa arrived soon afterwards to discuss the 
situation, at the invitation of Baldwin of Jerusalem. Bertram 
and William were reconciled in accordance with an agreement 
by which the former was acknowledged to be his father's heir, 
while the latter was confirmed in the possession of ‘Arka and 
other conquests he had made 3 . The mediators were not without 
their reward, Bertram became Baldwin’s vassal and William 
swore allegiance to Tancrcd 4 . After this the siege of Tripolis 
was pressed forward and the city surrendered on the 12th of July 
1 [09*. Relief was on the way from Egypt, but too late. 

Shortly after these events William Jordan was assassinated 
by one of his attendants'. His removal no doubt secured more 
completely Bertram’s position, as defined by the recent compact. 
But Tancred seems to have gained most of the advantage. 

I. A. i. 170 says Tugtnkin captured the castle odU-kanift before his defeat. Derenbouig, 
Ousama 7 6, note 3, identifies this with El-tvlim near Tripolis. 

* Shafxin foo, 1.0. between 6th Mnrch anil 3rd April i J09. I.A. gives the month 
but under the year 503 (cf. note 5). 

* Abu'hmehasin and Sibt date this on 1st Sha'ban ( 6 th March). I. A. i. 17 3 gives 
Ramadan, which in A.H. 50s commenced on April 4th. 

3 Albert xl. lt-ti. Bertram’s share according to this arrangement would include 
Antartus Jubail and Tripolis. Tyre xi. 9 however gives Antaeus to William. 

* Tyre xi. 9. 

* Monday, rrth Dhu'l-hljja joa (Abu r l-mchasin lii. 489, Slbf iii. 536, Ibn Kh. iii. 
455). The same day and month in I.A. 1 .174 but under a.lt. 503. Fulcher il. 39 
gives the Zodiac date for 13th July, a Tuesday. Tyre xi. 10 and Annale* il. li. 430 
(10th June 1109) probably both contain textual errors (comp. p. 33. n. r and p. 41, 
n. 1). 

* Albert xl. >5. Fulcher U. 39 before the capture of Tripolis. 
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Even Anfartus, to which Bertram had a pood claim, was seized 
by Tattered*. "Arka, however, passed into the hands of Bertram. 
The attack on the Moslems of the neighbourhood during the 
following year was chiefly Tancred's work 3 . But one movement 
may be attributed to Bertram. In A.II. 503, and so probably 
before the end of A.D. 1109, Rafnniya was threatened by the 
Latins. Tugtakin assembled his forces for its protection and 
finally a treaty was made by which the Latin* received the 
fortresses of Munaitera and 'Akkar and in addition the revenues 
of other districts". Tugtakin was now seriously alarmed at the 
course of events. That winter he thought of accompanying 
Fakhr cl-mulk to Bagdad to explain the state of affairs again to 
the sultan. In the beginning of 1110, however, he laid siege to 
Ba'albck, the governor of which he suspected of negotiating with 
the Latins. The town was captured in Ramadan (ends 22nd 
April) and handed over to Taj el-muluk Buri.a.son of Tugtakin". 
By this time it was evident that Bertram was engaged elsewhere. 
Without attempting further to extend his borders he devoted 
himself, as a vassal of the kingdom of Jerusalem, to the further¬ 
ance of Baldwin’s schemes. For 70 years the history of the 
county of Tripoli's is almost merged in that of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. One narrative suffices for both. 

There could be no uncertainty regarding Baldwin’s best 
policy in the year 1110. The Moslem towns of Tyre, Sidon 
and Beirut commanded the coast from the borders of Palestine 
to the borders of Tripolls and made communications with the 
north by sea and land equally unsafe. The towns on the coast 
of Palestine had been subdued, excepting Ascalon, and Sidon 
had already been besieged. The current peace with Damascus 
and the practical annexation of Tripolia in 1109 were important 
factors in the situation. But Baldwin's capture of Beirut and 
Sidon in one year (1 x Io) is more than a testimony to the 
soundness of his judgment, it was the result and evidence of 
remarkable energy and personal effort In February I no* 

1 Albert xi. 405 Antnrpis wau one of Raymond’* poMessionn (cf. p. 57, 11. 3). 

1 See chip. II, p. 86 f, 3 Sibj iii. 537. 

* Sib* iii. 538 f. 

1 Fulcher il. 40 (and Tjttc xi. ij); Albert xi. >5 apparently December nog. 
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Baldwin, Bertram and a portion, at least, of the Italian fleets 
which had besieged Tripoli's in the previous summer, invested 
Beirut An adjacent pine forest supplied timber for the siege 
towers and mangonels. Relief ships from Tyre and Sidon left 
the town to its fate when they found how strictly the harbour 
was guarded. On Friday the 13th of May 1 , in the 11 th week of 
the siege, the Latins stormed the town. Some of the inhabitants 
escaped in ships to Cyprus but many were massacred before 
effective orders were given that the survivors should be spared 3 . 

Before the capture of Beirut news reached Baldwin that 
Edessa was besieged and in great peril. Joscelin of Tell bashir 
was the messenger. Perhaps the co-operation of the Latins at the 
siege of Tripoli's last year suggested their common action now. 
Besides Baldwin understood the situation of Edessa; he had 
founded the state himself and realised the nature of its needs. 
In the beginning of June, after a short visit to Jerusalem, he set 
out to the assistance of his nephew Baldwin. The particulars of 
the expedition belong to the history of the north; here it need 
only be said that its main purpose was achieved and the relief of 
Edessa effected \ 

This expedition occupied Baldwin three months or more. In 
August, during his absence, an Egyptian fleet threatened both 
Beirut and 'Akka and 500 horsemen started from Ascalon, with 
the intention, it was supposed, of surprising Jerusalem, only 
however to be themselves surprised and defeated 4 . When 
Baldwin returned home he found that a large Norwegian fleet 
had arrived in Palestine. It was decided to make an attack on 
Sidon at once with the help of so important an ally. The 
besiegers were also joined by a Venetian fleet®. After a siege 


1 Futclicr li. *0 (where his Jecus in Migne should lie his dttitt ); I bn Kh. lii. 456 
(Friday, 21st Shawal 503). Albert xi. 17 rightly give* Friday but call* it the Friday 
before Whitsunday, which would be May 17th In this year and la Inconsistent wills his 
own narrative of Baldwin's Inter movements. Tyre xi. 13 gives April 27th. The 
Rccucil text of LA. ia defective at this point. Ibn Kh.‘s date is also Yakut’* (p. 76). 

* Albert represents the manner* as contrary to an agreement made with Use 
garrison before they opened their gates. It may be assumed that there was some such 
agreement, but Fulcher and Wm Tyre make it probable that the town waa stormed in 
the first place. 

* Sec chap. II, p. 88 £ 

* Ileyd i. 157 (French translation i. 142). 


* Albert xi. 27-29. 
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which lasted from the 19th of October* to the 5th of December 5 
the Moslem town surrendered, on the condition that the lives 
and property of the citizens should be spared and that those 
who chose might leave the city with such property as they could 
carry with them. The terms were granted and observed. About 
5000 of the inhabitants availed themselves of the permission to 
leave the city. Two notable captures had been made in the 
year which now closed. Only Tyre of the old Phoenician coast- 
towns remained in Moslem hands. 

In the early part of tilt there was a threat of renewed war 
between Damascus and Jerusalem. Haldwin lay at Tiberias 
with the intention of invading the territory of Tugtalcin, and 
Tugtakin took up his position at Ras ct-ma ready to meet the 
invader. The cause of these movements is not certain. The 
truce of 1 ro8, if it was for four years, had not yet expired. Hut 
no military engagement took place. The truce was renewed on 
terms more advantageous to Haldwin than previously*. Tugta- 
kin’s interest continual to lie more in the north than in the south. 

In the summer Baldwin's attention was devoted to the posi¬ 
tion of affairs in Ascalon. There seemed to be an opportunity 
of gaining that city. The governor was disaffected to Kgypt 
and opened correspondence with Haldwin. Finally he declared 
his independence and strengthened his position by enrolling 
Armenian troops in his service. Shortly after this, however, he 
was assassinated (beginning of July) and an Kgyptian governor 
resumed control of the town \ Haldwin would fain have inter¬ 
fered but was powerless from the outside. 

1 3rd RabJ* il 504 (I.A. I. 275). 

9 In I.A. i. 276 and 11 m Kh. iii. 456, 10II1 Jumada i 304, calendar dale 41I1 
December 1110; but Fulcher ii. 42 ha* December 5th and lid* agree* exactly with 
the length of the siege given by I.A. {47 days) since he always reckons inclusively. 
Tyre xi. 14 gives December ryth, exactly a fortnight later (fur his year see appendix). 

• Sib) iii, 341. He say* Haldwin broke the truce but gives tiu particular* of what 
he did. These incidents are no doubt alluded to by Albert xi. 36. lie appears to 
represent Baldwin's movement ns the commencement of an advance northwards 
through the territory of Damascus It is not impossible that Baldwin thought he 
might do this in virtue of the peace. Albert says he encamped at “Kolomc" 
(P.Sanamam In the Ilauran); Sibt mentions Tiberias. 

* Sibt ill. 541, LA. i. 276 f. Albert xi. 35-37 agrees in essential*, hut almost 
implies that a Latin garrison was introduced Into the dty. Ills mi tiles Christians 
{catholiei) may be the Armenians spoken oF in the text. 
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Still in the same year, mi, Baldwin’s assistance was claimed 
and given a second time to the Latins of the north. Maudud 
of Mosul, the besieger of Edcssa in mo, this year invested 
Joscelin in Tell bashir. Afterwards a portion of his army 
entered the territory of Aleppo and threatened the dependencies 
of Antioch. It was now that Baldwin joined Tancred (beginning 
of September) 1 . Tugtakin was in the opposite camp with 
Maudud. 1 'hcre was no serious engagement, but the co-operation 
of Baldwin's forces made the Latin army amply sufficient to 
keep the enemy in check* 

Even yet king Baldwin’s display of energy and perseverance 
this year was not exhausted. After his return from the north 
he prepared for the siege of Tyre. The Greek emperor promised 
to send a fleet. On the other side the Tyrians were warned of 
their danger and obtained reinforcements from Tugtakin. The 
town was invested on the 30th of November’, St Andrew’s day. 
The blockade was weak because the Greek ships failed to 
appear. The principal effort to capture the city was made in 
the following spring (1112). Two lofty siege towers were 
constructed and advanced against the walls (March). But die 
courage and skill of the defenders were equal to the needs of 
their situation. One of the towers was speedily set on fire and 
completely destroyed. About a month later the second shared 
its fate. The townsmen were so encouraged by this success that 
they sallied out and now destroyed a number of the besiegers' 
engines. This was a final blow to the Latins, who were com¬ 
pletely dispirited and withdrew their forces on the 10th of April 4 . 

1 See chap. II, i*. 93. It i« rather surprising that Baldwin did not go north 
sooner. He seems to have l>een free to do so In July. It may be supposed, indeed, 
that he was not asked to give his help until Maudud left Edcssa and entered the 
territory of Antioch. Perhaps however Albert xi. 36 may be evidence of his intention 
to go north even sooner (ef. p. 60, n. 3). 

a See further clutp. II, p. 93. 

* Albert xii. 5 (St Andrew** day); 15th Jnnuda i 503, calendar date 19th 
November (AbuTmehasin iil. 491, I.A. 1 . 183 where Itecueil wrongly has 17th 
November). Sib{ Hi. 543 hits list Jumndu i (55th November). 

* The date, loth Shnwal 505, is from I.A. i. 286 (Rccucil wrongly aist April), 
the other particular* from Sibt iiL 544 f. Albert xii. 7 give* the Sunday before Palm 
Sunday, he. 7th April. From the duplicate narrative in Sibt iii. 545 fT (ice p. 62 , n. 2 ) 
we learn tlint when the Tyrians sent for help Tugtakin was at llama, that Bun, his 
son, sent some troops and that Tugtakin afterwards sent additional reinforcements. 
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Tugtakin's proximity hacl probably influenced their decision to 
retreat During the siege he captured the Latin castle of 
Hubais or Habis 1 * * , and latterly he had made his presence felt 
in the neighbourhood of Tyre. The failure of the Latins was 
more than a temporary repulse. They were discouraged and 
exhausted by the results of the siege. After Raster Baldwin 
plundered a caravan as it passed by the south of the Dead Sea. 
Two hundred horsemen accompanied him and rich booty was 
made. But this was the only enterprise of the year 1112* 

In the spring of 1x13 Baldwin and 300 knights went to 
escort a company of 1500 pilgrims past the neighbourhood of 
Tyre. Five hundred Moslems sallied from the city and were 
repulsed, but the pilgrims turned back tn'Akka because of news 
of further danger*. In the beginning of May Maudud of Mosul 
crossed the Euphrates 4 in the direction of Syria. It seems that 
Baldwin received word from Ed ess a that an attack on himself 
in southern Syria was intended 1 . At all events in the beginning 
of June he took the aggressive against the territories of 
Damascus by an expedition into the Suwad*. It is not clear 
what Maudud had been doing up to this time. Now he agreed 
to invade Jerusalem along with Tugtakin and at his request. The 
allies met at Salamiya, near Hama, shortly after the 18th of 
June*. Then they marched south together through the Bika* 
and laid siege to Tiberias. Baldwin did not wait for the arrival 
of the reinforcements which were expected from Antioch and 
Edessa. The army of Jerusalem was numerically less inferior to 
the invaders, it may be supposed, than it Imd been to the much 

1 I.A. i. 186, 781, SilH id* 544* Abu'hmeliaxln, iii. 497 Is to I* corrected 
accordingly. The castle (in the Suwad ?) was recovered in 111« (I.A.i. 784). 

• Albert xii. 8; Sibt iii. 545 f. xpeaks of the threat of n second attack on Tyre in 
thu yew ox the beginning of 1113 (a.11. 506). Hut his narrative contains apparently 
a duplicate account of the events of A. 11. 505, the siege already described. 

* Albert xil. 10; Maudod’s advance is given as the cause of the pilgrims’ turning 
bock. 

4 End of Dhu'l-ka'dn 506, ends 18th May 1113 (I.A. i. s88). In Albert xil 9 
March may be the date of Ills preparations (ditpoinit tramirt) or a textual error for 
May [Martie for Madia). 

* Albert xil 9. 

• I.A. 1 . s88 (towards the end of A. it. 506, which ends 17th June 1113) ; Sity iii. 
546. The dale agrees with Albert's statement referred to in note 3. 

1 Muhsrrnm 507, which commences on June i 8th (I.A. i. a88). 
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defeated Egyptian armies of previous years. But when Baldwin 
advanced to raise the siege of Tiberias, having marched into an 
ambush, or having been taken by surprise in his camp 1 , he 
suffered a very severe defeat (28th June 1113)*. Happily for 
the kingdom he himself escaped and his forces rallied quickly on 
the hills above the town and lake. They were joined immediately 
by large reinforcements, by pilgrims who had just arrived in 
Palestine and by the expected contingents from the north. For 
26 days more the enemies faced one another. Then the Moslems 
withdrew southwards towards Baisan with the intention of 
ravaging the country in that direction. They stayed there five 
days 3 and scoured the country toward 'Akka and Jerusalem. 
Nablus was destroyed. At the same time the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem were alarmed by a mid from Ascalon. But the Latin 
army kept close to the Moslem headquarters, and the invaders 
being short of provisions quickly left their new position and 
crossed the Jordan into the Hauran (beginning of August) 4 . 
Maudud dismissed his troops but decided to remain himself in 
Damascus for the winter. He entered the town on the 9th of 
September 1 . There he was assassinated in the court of the 
mosque after divine service on September 12th*. The effect of 
this event on the general progress of the Moslem contest with 
the Latins is explained in chapter II. It occurred most 
opportunely for the Latins of Jerusalem. By the removal of 

1 The former according to Fulcher, the latter according to Albert. The siege of 
Tiberias it mentioned by Albert xii. 9 and I.A. iL.34 f. But just before the battle 
the Moslems apj>car to have been stationed across the Jordan to the lonth-cssr of 
Lake Tiberias (I.A L 188, Slbt UL 546 f-J eC Fulcher II. 47). 

* Fulcher ii. 475 cf. Albert xii. ri (on the Festival of St Peter and St Paul, 
strictly syth June); tJth Muharrsm, calendar date 30th June (I.A. U. 35 and i. 189. 
where Kccucil July hi to lie corrected according to 1 . 781). 

* I.A. il. 35 - 

« I*oniculats chiefly from I.A Albert sii. 13 dales the retreat about tbc beginning 
of August in agreement with LA.’s chronology. Sity Hi. 54 6 f. hat a less exact account 
of Maudud’* campaign. Fulcher ii. 47 name* Sichem (Nablus). Albert xii. 9 
makes the liege of Tiberias (? period of Invasion) j months. He does mil distinguish 
specially the time during which the Moslems were posted at Baimn. 

« 45th Ribi* l (I.A. i. 789; Recueil 30lh August is corrected on p. 781). 

« Last Fiidsy of Raid' i 507, I.A i. 189 f. Ibn Kh. i 117 gives Friday 
jtUi Rabl' ii, Seplemlicr 16th. Albert xii. 18 telalcs the event undei the wrong 
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Maudud they were saved from a repetition of the invasion of 
this year. Tugtakin, having lost his ally, was disposed to 
resume his policy of maintaining peace with Baldwin in the 
south. Besides, next year his relations with the sultan induced 
him to seek alliance with the Latin princes. Maudud was the 
sultan’s brother and ’[‘ugtakin was suspected of complicity in his 
death. Baldwin, for his part, seems never to have thought of 
undertaking the conquest of Damascus. He also was inclined 
to be at peace with his neighbour. There does not appear to 
hnvc been any further conflict between Damascus and Jerusalem 
until after Baldwin's death in 1118. 

From this point the history of events in Jerusalem need not 
be narrated separately from the history of the northern states. 
The history of the making of the kingdom demanded separate 
treatment. In southern Syria the period of conquest ends 
practically with the year in2. Two important towns on the 
coast were indeed unsubdued. Tyre was not captured until 1124 
and Ascalon not until 1153. But these captures were isolated 
events. The failure of the attack on Tyre in 1112 marks the 
end of die period of conquest. The date coincides remarkably 
with the commencement of a wave of Moslem advance. At 
first this advance was directed against the Latins of the north. 
But at once it affected the situation in Jerusalem also. Baldwin 
recognised the presence of a common enemy. In 1110 and 1111 
he took part in the defence of lCdessa and Antioch against 
Maudud, and in return the rulers of these states joined Baldwin 
against Maudud in 1113. In these circumstances the history of 
the Latin states begins to flow in a single channel. The 
successive invaders of northern Syria become the principal 
enemies of the kingdom of Jerusalem and its history merges 
in the history of the north. Hence the statement already made 
that the course of events in Antioch and Edcssa, as traced in 
chapter II, is the main stream of the present history. We must 
turn back and make a fresh start from the date when Bohemond 
and Baldwin founded their princedoms in the north. 

But first it will be convenient to summarise briefly the events 
of the remaining years of Baldwin's reign (1114-1118) and 
certain incidents which occurred just after his death. There is 
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little of note or importance to record. Affairs in the north 
demanded Baldwin's presence only once, in the year r 115. There 
was peace with Damascus, as already observed. No further 
attempt was made to conquer Tyre, and Ascalon was left 
undisturbed. The immunity of the coast-towns may be 
attributed to Baldwin's lack of n fleet and to the failure of his 
great effort in the winter of in 1-12. On the Moslem side the 
Egyptian garrison of Ascalon was never wholly inactive. 
During the invasion of Maudud in 1113 an expedition from 
Ascalon threatened the town of Jerusalem*. Again when 
Baldwin was absent in the north in 1115 two attempts were 
made lo surprise Jaffa (beginning of September). A considerable 
fleet took part in the first attack, and it may have lasted some 
days. The second did not continue more than six hours; it was 
a renewal of the first after an interval of ten days*. In the 
autumn of 1115, after his return to Jerusalem,. Bald win built a 
castle, Shaubak, on a lofty eminence some distance to the south 
of the Dead Sea*. One object he had in view was to facilitate 
attacks on the caravans which passed that way, coming and going 
to Egypt. The name Mont Royal was given to the hill on which 
the castle stood in commemoration of the king’s share in the 
building. Next year, 1116, Baldwin spent some time in exploring 
the country to the south of Palestine. He set out from Shaubak 
with a little cavalcade of horsemen and penetrated to Aila on 
the Red Sea. From there he advanced towards the monastery 
of Sinai, but turned back when he learned that the monks were 
unwilling that he should visit them. He entered Palestine 
again by way of Debron. In the plains of Ascalon he made 
considerable booty before returning home 4 . Probably in con¬ 
sequence of these events El-afdal of Egypt asked for peace ancf 


* Fulcher II. 47. 

* Fulcher ii. 51. The dale 1 * derived inferentially from Albert xii. 17. He 
relates the movements of the Egyptian fleet which arrived in Tyre on the feast of the 
Assumption and left on the second day nfter the birthday of the Virgin. The fleet 
which attached Jaffa sailed to Tyre (Fulcher) and so may be identified with this 
other. 

® Fulcher ii. 53 ami Albert xii. »t. Albert's year appears to be (wrongly) it id; 
liut it is he who mentions that the season was autumn. 

4 Albert xii. at-11 and Fulcher ii. §4. 
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a truce was made with him’. In March 1117 the Icing was 
seriously ill for a time at ‘Akka. An Egyptian fleet lay ready 
in Tyre to take advantage of his death, should it occur. Possibly 
the recapture of Tibnln, situated in the hills east of Tyre, may 
be dated towards the end of April in this year 3 . In June, or 
later, Baldwin built the castle of Iskanrlcrun (Skandaleon) as a 
further protection against the garrison of Tyre*. His dentil took 
place in the following year. lie was absent at the time from his 
kingdom, making an inroad into Egypt. The expedition was 
an adventurous one, for the king had with him only 600 men, 
200 horsemen and 400 foot-soldiers. Ilis special purjHise was to 
retaliate for the annoyance caused by the garrison of Ascalon. 
Possibly he hoped to make plunder and extort money as the 
price of peace. The expedition started in the second week of 
March. After twelve days marching it reached Faramia on the 
Nile (2 tst of March) 4 . The town was stormed and plundered 
on the following day; two days were spent in resting; on the 
third day while preparations for departure were being made the 
king fell ill. His sorrowing soldiers carried him homewards, 
but he died on the way back (2nd April 1118)*. Five clays later 
the body was carried into Jerusalem. Fortunately Baldwin of 
Edcssa was in the city. He was unanimously chosen to be his 
uncle’s successor*. 

It is remarkable how little Baldwin’s expedition and his 
subsequent death stirred the activity of the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment. But Tugtakin endeavoured to profit by his opportunity. 
His terms of peace having been refused he crossed the Jordan 

1 Sil>| iii. 55Kf., Abu'l-mchnittn lii. 498. The connection of events assumed in the 
text is bused on the statement that the truce wns made after Baldwin had attacked 
a caravan in a locality which appears to hnve been in tha neighbourhood of Ascalon. 
The date Is given a* A.H. 509, which ends 15 May 1116. 

3 The date Friday 11st Dhu'l-hijja ft/t in 11 m Kit. iii. 456contains a textual error, 
since the day of the week and the day of the month do not agree. Two corrections 
suggest themselves, Friday nth Dhtt’l-hijja 511 (jth April it 18) and Friday srst 
Dhu'l-hijja 510 (17th April 1117, calendar date id lit April 1117). A.M. 511 is 
supported by Alm'l-mclutsfn iii. 487 (from Ed-dnhabi ?) and is tcxtually easier, but the 
circumstances of »ko kingdom in A.D. 1117 make that year more probable titan 1118. 

* Fulcher ii. 60. 

* The date is from Albert xii. 15, who gives the fullest particulars. 

* Fulcher ii. 61. 

* The relationship to Baldwin I is given by Albert xii. 30. 
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and plundered Tiberias and the adjacent country (May). Then 
he proceeded to Ascalon and received command of the Egyptian 
forces there. But the Latins assembled an army which 
Tugtakin did not judge it prudent to attack. It included troops 
from Tripoli’s and Antioch. Two months passed, or more, 
without either side taking the offensive 1 . At the end of this 
time Tugtakin returned to Damascus, probably because llgazi 
desired his co-opcration in the north. About the same time the 
Latins made an expedition into the Hauran. They penetrated 
as far as Bosra and ravaged the country in its neighbourhood. 
The castle of l.iubais was recaptured* and the Moslem forces 
under Tugtakin's son Buri were defeated*. But Tugtakin did 
not allow these movements to deter him from joining Ilgazi in 
northern Syria. After consultation with his new ally Tugtakin 
gave up his plans in the south and agreed to join in a campaign 
against Antioch in the following summer 4 . Still peace was 
not renewed with Jerusalem, and the Latins of the south 
showed a disposition to continue their operations. Joscelin of 
Tiberias, in particular, was determined to avenge the recent 
invasion of his territory. He was leader, it seems, of the raid 
against Bosra in 1118*, and in 1119 he made another similar 
expedition over the Jordan. A large number of Arabs were 
pasturing their flocks in the Hauran, relying on the protection of 
Damascus. Joscelin set out to attack them with 60 foot-soldiers 
and 160 horse*. He divided his force into three companies 
which lost touch at the critical moment. The main body was 
surrounded and cut to pieces; the other divisions played a small 
part in the engagement and saved themselves by flight (30th 

1 I.A. two months , Fulcher ill. 1 almost 3 months. 

* I.A. I. 784. Cf. p. 6>. 

1 These events are related by I.A.i. 315 f. and Sib; iii. 360 f. Fulcher til a describes 
the situntion in Ascalon. 

4 Sib; iii. j6o, Kcm. iii. 615, €17. Kem. say* the meeting took place ai the castle 
of Dawssr which the RecueU editor identifies with Ja’har. Sibl Ui. 560 aaya U^ad 
came to Damascus, hut under A.lt. 513 a duplicate account speaks of going 

to Aleppo (iii. 561). It would appear from L A. i. 313 f. and StU 560 f. that Tugtakin 
was in the south during part of the time of the Latin invasion and left bis territory 
while it was actually in progress. More probably he started north before the invasion 
commenced. 

* If Kem. iii. 614 refers to this event (as the Recueil editor supposes). 

* Albert xli. 31. LA- snysaoo horsemen. 
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March 1119)’. When Baldwin II heard the news he prepared to 
retaliate. He accepted, however, a sum of money and pledged 
himself to leave the flocks of the Arabs henceforth undisturbed*. 
Possibly he still intended to attack the territories of Damascus*. 
But the death of Roger of Antioch on the 28 th of June and the 
demands which the situation in the north made on Baldwin's 
attention put an cud to any such intentions. In the autumn 
Joscclin himself left Tiberias to become lord of Ktlessa*. 

The Latin conquest of southern Syria and the establishment 
in Palestine of a well-compacted Latin slate were the work of 
Baldwin I more than of any other individual. Only the veiy first 
steps towards this end had been taken before, lie came to the 
throne in the year after the fall of Jerusalem (tioo A.IU. His 
reign is made illustrious by the capture of a goodly series of 
Moslem towns and much of the credit is deservedly his own. 
His resources were never very great but he knew how to use 
them to the utmost advantage. He was conspicuous for 
personal valour and made his mark as a fighting king. But the 
creation of a stable government in the newly-founded stale was 
also largely his achievement. It was his determination und, 
indeed, his high-handed treatment of opponents that shattered 
the project of an ecclesiastical or papal state in Palestine. Yet 
everyone deplored his loss, when he was laid to rest beside his 
brother Godfrey in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

* Eattcr Sunday (Albert). I.A. i. 315 relate* the liislury under a. if. 513 which 
commences on the 14th April 1119. Albert’s account i> followed in the text. l.A. 
says that Joscclin and hi* division of the force losl their way ami did not take part in 
the attack at all. On the same day 700 pilgrims going clown from Jerusalem to the 
Jordan were attacked by Moslems from Tyre and Ascalun. Three hundred were slain 
and 60 taken prisoners (Albert xii. 33). 

* Albert xii. 3*. 

* Fulcher UL 4. The reference may aimply be to Baldwin^ projected expedition 
against the Arabs which Albert say* went ns far u Uaiinn. If so two months elapsed 
between Joscelin’s defeat and the king’s advance to Bniwan. But the situation in 
June would account for the abandonment of the proposed expedition more plausibly 
than Albert's vague charges do. 

4 He joined Baldwin tometime after August 14th (p. 106, n. 1}. LA. I. 3*6 
mention* an attack by Joscelm on Aicalon with the assistance of troops from Tripolia 
sometime after hi* defeat in the Hauran and so presumably in the summer nf 1 tty. 



CHAPTER II. 


ANTIOCH AND EDESSA ; MOSLEM REACTION 
DOWN TO A.D. 1127. 

Edessa was the farthest north of the Latin princedoms. 
The circumstances of Baldwin's settlement there have been 
described in chapter I. It was in March 1098 that he became 
lord of Edcssa. Soon afterwards he secured possession of 
Samsat (Samosata) and of Saruj*, both situated close at hand, 
to the north and southwest respectively. The occupation of 
Samsat brought Baldwin nearer to Constantine of Karkar, one 
of the most friendly of his Armenian allies. Their alliance was 
cemented and Baldwin’s territory extended by his subsequent 
marriage to a niece of Constantine 9 . The only serious menace 
to the Latin occupation was in May 1098 when the army of 
Kcrboga of Mosul passed through the district He came at the 
beginning of harvest and spent some weeks ravaging the country 
during this vulnerable season. Edcssa itself was invested for 
three days*. After the defeat of Kerboga’s army 4 , while the 
headquarters of the crusading army were at Antioch, Baldwin 
received considerable assistance from Godfrey and others of the 
Latin chiefs. His inclination to favour these western allies 
roused dissatisfaction amongst the Armenians and already there 
were signs that the lordship of the Latins would not permanently 

* Albert fii. 14-15. 

* Albert HI. 31. 

* Albert iv. |j-ii. Fulcher l. it make* Kcrboga’s army remain in the province 
for 3 weeks. Mu lid. i. 39 implies a stay of 40 days. 

* Sec chap. I, p. 17 f. 
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satisfy even the population which at first welcomed them as 
deliverers 1 * * . In 1099 s famine severely afflicted the inhabitants 
of the province. In November of that year Baldwin left Kdcssa 
to visit Jerusalem and was absent from his princedom for about 
three months. When he himself succeeded Godfrey in Jerusalem 
his nephew Baldwin II became ruler of Kdcssa (October 1 icx>). 
Not long afterwards Suknwn of Mari till) attacked Snruj 
(January—February 1 ioi)®. Sul* man's nephew Balnk had been 
its ruler previous to the Latin occupation 4 . Baldwin attempted 
to raise the siege and was defeated. Me escaped to Kdcssa and 
then set out for Antioch to get assistance, lie returned with 
600 horse and 700 foot under his command, and with these 
troops drove away the Moslems from Saruj, about a month 
from the date of his previous attempt. The fact that he had 
now to storm the city in order to gain an entrance is significant 
of the relations between himself and the Armenian population® 
In iioi or 1102* apparently, Joscclin of Courtenay settled in 
western Edessa as Baldwin’s vassal. He shared the government 
of the country with Baldwin. His residence was Tell bashir and 
his fief extended over a large part of Euphratesia. 

The district so occupied and ruled was bounded on the north 
and west by the ranges of the Taurus mountains which separated 
the Latins from the Moslems of Asia Minor 1 . Its southern limits 
were defined by the territories of Antioch and Aleppo. The 

1 Albert v. 15-17. Cf. chap. I, p. 33, n. 3. 

* The year ending 13rd February ttoo (Ml. Ed. i. 49). 

J Rob!' i 493, commencing ifilh January 1101 (Abu Ya'tft quoted Slty Hi. 513), 
According to I. A. I. 10K Sukman assembled bin troops in Saruj In attack the l.u(in*; 
he was defeated and the city captured (Rabi* i 494). 

4 I. A. i. 117. Albert Hi. 35 hit* Ilnliu for Ilnlak. Kern. ill. 533 under A. it. 489 
(a. d. 1096) calls Sukman Its ruler. I.A. 1 . (98 say* that Suknwn established himself 
in the town of Edessa after he left Jerusalem. The Keetteil editor would substitute 
SaniJ for Edessa. 

» Ml. Ed. i. 33 r. 

* Tyre x. 34 without a definite dale. Any time from the end nf 1100 to the 
beginning of 1103 is permitted by the context. 

T Mor'ash seem* at first to have remained independent of the Latins. There is 
scarcely room, however, for Bohemond’s unsuccessful attack upon it in 1100 before his 
capture as related by Ml. Ed. i. 50 ft Possibly it* assailant nl»out this time was 
Baldwin of Edessa or the reference may only be to Bohemond's presence in the 
neighbourhood when on his way towards MaJatiya. Regarding the capture of Mar'ash 
by the Greeks in t too. see p. 76, n. 4. 
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town of Edessa stood nearly on the eastern border of the 
princedom. The Armenian population ended here and with it 
the Latin suzerainty. The nearest Moslem emirate on this side 
was that of the Ortoks on the upper reaches of the Tigris. To 
the east and northeast Sukman ibn Ortok, before his death in 
1105, ruled Maridin, ftisn kaifa, Nisi bin and Diyar bekr. 
The Latins made no conquests at the expense of their Moslem 
neighbours. Even Harran, within an easy day's march south of 
Edessa, was always independent of the "lords of Edessa and 
Saruj.” The fact is explained by the character of the Latin 
occupation. Where the population was friendly the Latins 
garrisoned the towns and castles of the country. But they were 
few in number and too weak for aggressive wars. Western 
immigrants added little, numerically, to the growth of settlements 
so far away from Jerusalem. It is the relation of Edessa to 
Antioch that gives it importance in the history of the Latin 
colonics. Edessa was the shield of Antioch against the Moslems 
of Mesopotamia and its natural ally against Aleppo. Little is 
recorded of its separate history and no attempt is made In this 
volume to follow it further. The main thread of the history of 
the north lies in Antioch. 

Bohemond was the founder and first prince of the Latin 
state of Antioch. He made the Normans the ruling power in 
northern Syria and so created an independent princedom for 
himself. The whole character of the Latin occupation was 
influenced by his action and example. But his personal sliare 
in the development was small, for the period of his government 
was short. The first stage of the enterprise which he undertook 
when he joined the crusade had been accomplished by the 
commencement of 1099. The most important town in Syria 
was his capital. From the walls of Antioch he commanded 
a country which promised him a fair inheritance. Already not 
a few of the towns and castles east of Antioch were in the 
possession of his soldiers. His position was acknowledged by 
the chiefs of the crusading army and so far his footing was 
secure. But these achievements were only the first steps in die 
founding of his princedom. Neither the extent nor the limits of 
Latin power were marked as yet by definite borders. Even 
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within his sphere of influence Bohemond was not supreme. 
There were Moslem garrisons unsubdued and a Moslem popula¬ 
tion ready to revolt at the earliest opportunity. The task of 
establishing a Latin principality in northern Syria was also 
complicated by the rivalry of the emperor Alexius. lie was 
determined to enforce the historic claims of the Greek empire by 
every means in his power, hollowing in the track of the first 
crusade his armies had recovered much of Asia Minor and had 
brought the borders of the empire near to Syria. In 1099 or 
1 too the Cilician towns which Tancrcd had conquered were 
occupied by the Greeks*. Laodicea was theirs already and 
Bohemond vainly attempted to wrest it from them*. For a 
time he may have thought It possible to ignore their advance 
while he sought to strengthen his position at the expense of 
Aleppo. But the menace in his rear was too serious to be 
ignored ; Antioch itself was unsafe and a struggle with the 
empire was inevitable. Finally the pressure of these facts de¬ 
termined Bohemond to leave Syria and to return to Europe in 
the autumn of 1104. 

In northern Syria Aleppo was the principal Moslem town 
and therefore the chief rival of the Latins of Antioch. It lay 
between Antioch and Edessa, directly to the south of Euphra- 
tesia, or the country of Joscelfn. The first dependencies of 
Antioch were west and south of Aleppo in districts which had 
been subject to Rudwan. In the spring of 1100 Bohemond led 
his forces in this direction. The crops were destroyed in the 
fields round Famiya and the city was harassed for several 
days (May)*. Early in June* Rudwan advanced to the rescue. 
After spending some days beside Atharib he marched to Kclla. 
There he was attacked and defeated and 500 of his men were 
taken prisoners (5th July 1100). Immediately afterwards Kafr 
Haleb and the castle of Ha^ir were captured by the Latins*. 

* Gesu Tnneredi, eh. 143 ; the date U vaguely defined as previous to Hohemond'a 
capture (Jaly 1100). 

* See chap. I, p, 51. 

* Rajah 493 which ends on the 9th of June (l.A. i. 104). Assuming Rudwan'» 
advance to have followed this attack, the attack may be placed at the end of May. 

* Last days of Rajab (Kem. ill. 588). 

8 The particular* ftom Kem. iii. 588. Kclla has not been identified. 
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Encouraged by these events Bohemond began to prepare for the 
siege of Aleppo 1 . Stores were collected and a Latin army 
assembled at El-mushrifa on the southern side of the town. 
A day or two later Bohemond’s plans were completely changed. 
A messenger came from Gabriel the Armenian governor of 
Malatiya announcing that he was attacked by a Moslem emir, 
Kumushtakin ibn Danishinend, and offering possession of the 
town in return for help. With 300 horsemen Bohemond started 
at once for Malatiya. It was a disastrous undertaking. On the 
road, near Mar 1 ash, he was intercepted and made prisoner by 
Ibn Danishmcnd. When Baldwin of Edessa heard the news 
he made an attempt to rescue him. But Kumushtakin retreated 
beyond Malatiya and Baldwin was too weak to maintain the 
pursuit He left 50 soldiers to strengthen the garrison of 
Malatiya and returned to Edessa*. 

It was just after this*, in the latter part of July, that news 
of Godfrey’s death reached the north. Had Bohemond been at 
liberty he would have attempted no doubt to secure the throne 
of Jerusalem, It is not however certain, as has been supposed, 
that his success would have involved the union of all Syria in 
one Latin princedom. Nor is it clear in what way the conflict 
in the north between Antioch and Aleppo would have been 
influenced by Bohemond's departure south. Probably his 
mischance affected more his personal history than the wider 


' Kcm. iii. 589 wrongly prefer* a. il. 595 but mentions that there is authority for 
an earlier date. He also nays that Tanrred was Bohemond’s ally, which is impossible 
in July 1100. 

* Fulcher i. *3, Albert vil. *7-19. The strength of Bohesnond’s force Is uncertain 
II. A. 1. 1031=5000 men; Albert = 300 miJiUs against 500 Moslems). Baldwin’s rescue 
force included 140 tquiUs . Kcm. iii. 589 puts the defeat in the district of Mar'ash. 
Malatiya was captured by Kumushtakin in September tros or nor (Barbeb. 190); 
after his death (1 years later?) it was seized by Kilij Arslan (Barheb. 193, Michael 1 . 
330; cf. Ml Ed. i. 7+). In 1109 it seems ngnin to have been Gabriel’s (Tyre si. tr). 
Baldwin II married Gabriel's daughter between 1100 and 1103 (Tyre x.14: cf. si. 11 
and xii. 4). 

* Bohemond’s capture may be dated about the middle of July before the news of 
Godfrey's death (t 8 th July) reached the north. Gctta Tancredl, ch. 14? «ys Godfrey 
died shortly after Bohemond’s capture, “capto mox Boamundo." which accordingly 
would be previous to the ifith. Fulcher pats Bohemond’s expedition in July in 
agreement with this. Albert In August, I.A. In Dhu'l-ka'da 493, which enmmeuces on 
SefRcmber 7th. Regarding nn alleged attack of Bohemond on Mar'ash, see p. 70, n. 7. 
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issues which were at stake. The controlling elements of the 
situation were stronger than the influence of any one individual. 

Overtures for Bohemond's ransom soon reached Kumushtakin 
from several quarters. Alexius was anxious to secure possession 
of such a dangerous enemy and offered large sums for his 
surrender. The Armenian prince Basil kogh of Katsun and 
Baldwin II, the new ruler of Hdcssa, exerted themselves with 
more disinterestedness on behalf of the captive 1 . A year and 
a half passed before the negotiations came to a successful 
termination. Kumushtakin accepted the lesser ransom which 
was offered by Bohemond’s friends, lie was influenced by the 
desire of obtaining an ally against his rival Kilij Arslan. 
Bohomond was released shortly before Kaster of the year 1103 9 , 
along with his nephew Richard, who hud been captured at the 
same time as himself 1 . 

During the greater part of Bohemond’s captivity Tancred 
ruled in Antioch. The decision to invite him north was easily 
come to. As Bohemond’s nephew and the conqueror of Cilicia 
he had a double claim to the vacant post. But Tancred was 
embarked on a career of his own in Palestine and hesitated to 
sacrifice the opportunities which Godfrey’s death presented to 
him there. It was only after he was compelled to submit to 
Baldwin's authority in the south that he preferred the prospects 
that were open to him in Antioch (spring 1101), Throughout 
the autumn and winter the presence of a Genoese fleet had been 
a security to the town and the occasion of some oj>crations 
against the Moslems 4 . But neither at tills time nor after 
Tancrcd's arrival was there much danger of attack from the 
other side. When the Latins retired from El-mushrifa, Rudwan 

1 Ml. Ed. 1 . 6 <) f. gives the credit of the release to Haul, (tala Tnncrrili, eh. 147 
names Baldwin. It appears to be Implied that Tancred was lukewarm In the matter. 
Regarding the friendship of Bohemond and Basil see chap. I, p. 13, n. 3. 

J News reached Jerusalem about Easter, i.e. March 19th (Fulcher ii. is). I.A. 
relates the event before the death of Jemih ed-daula (cat May 1103). Romuald of 
Salerno (Muratori vii. 178) dates in a.d. i ioj, i.c. Iieforc 15th March 1103 if he begins 
his year as was usual then in southern Italy. The context of Tyre x. 13 favours 1 103 
but he makes the imprisonment last four years and is quoted by Wilken in favour of«104. 
Albert ix. 38 apparently has May 1104, but his language is obscure (cf. Kuglcr, Albert 
335 ) ond * n 3 ® he says Bohemond was a prisoner for two yore. 

* Mt. Ed. 1 . 70. * Cafforus, Antilles- 
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seized the stores accumulated there. Immediately afterwards 
he was attacked and defeated by Jenah ed-daula of Homs and 
compelled to stand on the defensive against him 1 . Instead of 
combining their forces against Antioch the Moslem emir9 
quarrelled with one another. During not Asia Minor was 
invaded by the hosts of a "second crusade" which foolishly 
endeavoured to rescue Bohcmond on its way to Palestine. Three 
separate armies, one after another, were routed and dispersed 
by the forces of several confederate emirs. Only fragments of 
tile expedition reached Syria and Its influence on the history of 
the Latin states was insignificant. For a time these events 
occupied Rudwau's attention and he appears to have joined in 
the repulse of the invaders* His quarrels with Jenah cd-daula 
of Homs also continued. Rudwan favoured the Persian sect of 
" Esoterics ” (Batanians) who were extending their influence in 
northern Syria. They based their power on the systematic 
practice of assassination and being known also as Assassins* 
gave that word its present meaning. Rud wan's patronage of 
the sect was a cause of estrangement between him and his 
Moslem neighbours. He remained at enmity with Jenah ed- 
daula until the assassination of that emir in May 1103. 
Naturally Rudwan was suspected of complicity in the deed. 
But Homs became a dependency of Damascus 4 . 

Tancred meantime devoted himself chiefly to war with the 
Greeks. Baldwin of Edessa does not seem to have welcomed 
his arrival 8 , and this made the relations of the two princes 
unfriendly frpm the first Without the co-operation of Edessa 
it was natural that operations against Aleppo should pause*. 
Besides no attempt had yet been made to check the course of 
Greek aggression. In 1101 Tancred recovered the Cilician 
towns which had been lost in the preceding year. Then he 
proceeded to attack Laodicea. The siege was prolonged for a 

> Kem. ill. 589 f. * Albert vHL 13. 

* Originnlly applied to them as user* of kathisk, on intoxicating drug. 

4 Kem. iii. 390 f. 

* Gesta Tancredl, ch. 143. 

* Gesta Tancredi, ch. J45 contains a general reference to Tancned's wax with the 
“ Turks " 5 hut the name of the enemy is not given nor U it stated which side was the 
aggressor. 
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year and a half, although Tancred himself was not present in 
person during all that time. Once Raymond attempted to 
interfere but without success 1 . In September 1102 when 
Baldwin I was hard pressed in the south Tancred and Baldwin 
of Edcssa made a joint expedition to his relief. Early in 1103, 
after Tancrcd's return, a notable success was gained. A large 
part of the garrison of Laodicca sallied out against the besiegers 
and was cut off. Shortly afterwards the town surrendered 1 * . 
Tancrcd's victories of course provoked reprisals. The Italian 
fleets whose help was of such vital consequence to the welfare of 
the Latin colonics were pursued and attacked by Greek 
squadrons*. In the summer of 1103 an army was sent by land 
to recover Cilicia. But the Armenians were still faithful and 
the campaign was fruitless 4 . 

Bohemond's release put fresh life into the Moslem war. Mis 
policy was to attack the lands between Antioch and Edcssa in 
alliance with Baldwin II. The northern states were thus united 
in one enterprise advantageous to both. It was also part of 
Bohemond's purpose to isolate Aleppo from Mesopotamia by 
the conquest of Harr an and the districts south of Edcssa. This 
was the issue at stake in the campaign of 1104. It in not 
surprising that such far-reaching plans united in some degree 
the Moslem opposition. At the end of 1103, when the activity 
of the Latins had become apparent, Jakarmish of Mosul and 
Sukman of Maridin laid aside their feuds and prepared to take 
the field next spring, A most fortunate Moslem victory secured 
the safety of the territories which were in jeopardy and indirectly 
brought Bohemond’s career in Syria to its conclusion. 

In the summer of 1103 Bohemond and Baldwin attacked 
El-muslimiya. raided the territories of Aleppo and imposed 


1 Gestn Tancred i, eh. 145 5 cf. Anna, 

s Gwu Tancred [. eh. 146. 

• In April n Pisnn fleet wu pursued and attacked (Anna 1 . 78 IT.). In the spring 
of 1104 0 Genoese fleet wm pursued (Anna i. 85 f.). 

4 Only part of the army entered Cilicia; finding the Armenians in league with 
Tancred the leader passed on to Mar‘a»h, *• Maresw," nnd occupied the castle there 
and the neighbouring towns and villages (Anna i. 78). Mnr'ash wo* surrendered by 
the Greeks to Joscelin before his capture In May 1104 (Mt. Ed. i. 75) hut was again in 
their possession previous to 1117 (p. tor, 11. a). 
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contributions on the districts through which they passed. 
Rudwan purchased peace by a payment of 7000 pieces of gold 
and a present of 10 horses. The Latins released their prisoners 
with the exception of those taken at El-muslimiya l . Tribute 
was imposed on the districts of El-'awasim and Kinnesrin* In 
November the troops of Edcssa made a successful expedition 
against Rakka and Ja'bar 3 . It was in this direction that the 
Latins intended to strike next year. Baldwin’s raid against the 
territories of Maridin in this same year 4 was no part of the 
general plan. But the capture of Basarfut at the end of March 
1 >04, by the troops of Edessa', helped to secure the road between 
Antioch and Edessa and was a preliminary to the following 
campaign. 

In the spring of 1104 the allies laid siege to Harr an*. Very 
soon news came that a Moslem army was approaching and the 
Latins marched out to meet them. A battle was fought two 
days later. The first division of the Latin army, under Baldwin 
and Joscelin, was routed and its leaders captured. The rear 
division under Bohcmond and Tancred took no part in the 
engagement. They were pursued, however, as they retreated 
and lost severely at the crossing of the river Balikh (May 1104)*. 
The fugitives rallied in Edessa, where the citizens were greatly 
alarmed at the news of Baldwin’s capture. Bobemond returned 
to Antioch but Tancred remained to protect and govern the 
province. Eight days later Jakarmish appeared and encamped 
against the city. Messengers were sent to Antioch asking help. 
The siege lasted only fifteen days. Tancred sallied out one 

1 Kan. iii. 591 under A.II. 496 which cndi 4th October 1103. 

• I. A. i. *1* (soon after Bohcmond’* release). 

a I.A. i. 117 (T. (Safer 497, commences 4th November). Abu'l-mehasin iii. 488 
mentions this expedition and the one following against Hamm both under the date 
*'commencement of 497." The Recnei! text seems to be in confusion; incident* of 
the expedition against Barron are related ns if they occurred daring the expedition 
against Rakka. 

4 Mt. Eil. I. 70 in the year 14th February 1103—13rd February 1104. 

' On the last day of Jumada ii 497 = 19th March ri04 (Cod. arab. Quatremhe ns 
given by Kuglcr, Boemund 68. note 53). Cf. Kem. iii. 591 f. 

* Both Albert in. 38 and the Geata Tancredi, cli. 148 represent the expedition a* 
due to n Moslem attack on Edcssa. 

T The narrative follows Mt. Ed. i. 7 if.; similarly I. A. i.asifT. Cf.aLoAbu'l-mehiuin 
iii. 494. Sibt iii. 5«7 is very vague bnt supplia the date of the battle, Shn'ban 497. 
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morning before daylight and surprised the besiegers in their 
camp. The Moslems were driven away in headlong flight and 
their rout was completed by Bohemond, who arrived opportunely 
at this very moment*. In Kdcssa all danger was now past. 

It was otherwise in Antioch. The recent defeat had revealed 
in a most startling manner the insecurity of the tenure by which 
the Latins held their possessions there. The Greeks used the 
opportunity to attack Laodiccn and the seaports on the coast 
towards Tripoli*; throughout the country the Moslem population 
watched every movement of the Latin garrisons; even the 
Armenians who had welcomed the Latins as deliverers were 
ready to transfer their allegiance to Kudwun of Aleppo. 
Antioch was crowded with fugitives from the outlying towns and 
many surrendered in panic to the Moslems on the assurance that 
their lives would be spared*. It is not easy to estimate the 
number of the I-atin strongholds which actually changed hands. 
The Armenian inhabitants of Artah admitted kudwan's soldiers 
to the town 1 and no doubt there were other similar cases in 
which the Moslems gained the upper hand without striking a 
blow*. Still the opportunity for such changes was brief and 
Ru<;lwan was not the man to use it tn the best advantage. He 
raided the country as far as the iron bridge over the Oroutes on 
the way to Antioch*. But there was no attempt on Ins part at 
serious operations either before or after Bohemond'* return. 
Schemes for the occupation of Damascus attracted him more 
than war with the Latins'. Bohemond might easily have 
restored confidence and retrieved the situation had Kudwan been 
his only enemy. It was the perpetual hostility of the Greek 
empire which threatened him with ruin. 

1 Particulars chiefly from Albert lx. 38-46. 'Hie account of die U»io Tnncxedi Is 
alto full. I. A. i. 113 says the length of the siege was 15 days. 

* Kern. Hi. $91. 

3 Kem. iii. 593, Sib( UL 549; cf. Ccsla Tancrcdi, eh. i$t. 

* Kem. iii. 59? gives a list too extensive to he reliable. It is suspicious that the 
record of the recovery which nuat have followed If they were really lost ix so 
limited (cf. p. 81, n. 3). 

* Gcsm Toncredl, ch. 15? (“ pontem Karfar"). Albert ix. 47 probably contains 
a reference to this invasion nod not to another before the haltle of Artnh in 1105. 

* IIU brother Duknk of Damascus died :ii June (Kem. UL 593). It may have been 
in consequence of this that llama liccame n dependency of Alcpiw (Kem. iU. 591). 
But T'ugtald 11 retained Damascus. 
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The exact date of the Greek invasion in the spring of r 104 
docs not seem to be ascertainable. It began with a casual 
attack on Laodicea by Kantakouzenos. He had just been 
pursuing a Genoese fleet without success and probably learned 
that the opportunity was favourable for an attack on Laodicea 1 . 
The harbour was captured at the first assault and the town was 
occupied apparently without resistance The citadel continued 
in possession of its garrison, a force of 600 men. When the 
emperor learned what the position of affairs was he sent an 
army overland to co-operate with the fleet. As it inarched 
through Cilicia on its way the Latin garrisons were expelled by 
the inhabitants of the Cilician towns and the Greeks were 
received with open arms*. Before it reached Laodicea Kanta¬ 
kouzenos had gained several seaports in the direction of Tripoli's. 
The date of the capture of the citadel is unknown. It still held 
out when Bohcmond returned from Edessa, for he provisioned it 
afresh and changed its garrison. Probably its capture influenced 
his decision to leave Antioch at the end of summer. He 
recognised that his forces were unequal to the conflict which the 
fatal enmity of Greece imposed. He summoned Tancred to 
Antioch and informed him that he had decided to leave the 
princedom in his hands while he himself sailed to Europe to 
raise fresh forces. He left Syria at the close of summer 1 , never 
to return. In France and elsewhere his appeals for help met 
with an enthusiastic response. Having gathered a large army 
he resolved to attack his arch enemy Alexius in Europe. In 
the latter part of 1107 he laid siege to Durazzo. The attempt 
to strike a decisive blow in this direction proved a failure. 
Within a year he was compelled to accept the terms dictated 
to him by the emperor. He acknowledged Alexius' title to all 
his Syrian possessions and swore to be his faithful vassal 

1 Ann* i. 86 IT. A* this fa the fleet which took part in the sieges of Juimfl and 
‘Akka (May G-t6) the dale is probably In the month of April. The decision of the 
admiral to attack Laodicc* may have been due to hi* knowledge of Bohemond’s 
absence rather than to ike news of the disaster near Harrau. 

* Ceata Tancredi, ch. (51. 

* Fulcher ii. 15. Romoald vii. 178 says he arrived in Apulia In December 1105 
(?read December 1104) for which the chronicle of Bart in Mura ton v. 155 gives 
January 1105. 
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(September i io8)*. The remaining years of his life were spent 
in the vain effort to raise another army. Me died in the year 
XIII. So passed away the ablest of the Latin princes and the 
most notable figure in the first crusade. It is tempting to 
imagine that had lie remained in Syria until his death lie would 
have guided the fortunes of Antioch so that it would have 
prospered and grown to something greater than it ever became. 
In correction of such n view it is to be remembered that 
Bohcmond’s attack on the empire in Europe, although itself a 
failure, contributed much to the security which Tancred enjoyed 
throughout his career as ruler and builder up of Antioch. It 
has been argued that Bohemond need not have wasted his 
strength in Europe and should have led his forces back with 
him to Syria in 1107. But it may be doubted if such a policy 
would have succeeded better titan that which he adopted. The 
conquest of Aleppo would certainly have given the Norman 
princedom a power and extent which it never had and would 
have cleared the way for the further conquest of all Syria by the 
Latins. But was it possible for Bohemond to accomplish this 
in 1107? The power of Aleppo was much greater for resistance 
than for attack, and its neighbours would never have left it to 
its fate without some assistance. But above all the struggle 
with Greece was inevitable. If not in Europe, it had still to be 
fought in Cilicia or Syria, and without any prospect of more 
success. The claims of the empire demanded their victim nnd 
it was Bohcmond's hard fate to supply it. 

Rudwan of Aleppo was not an enemy from whom Tancred 
had much to fear. He does not appear to have realised at all 
adequately the menace of the situation which was created by 
the presence of the Latins in Syria. He treated them as he 
might have treated any Turkish emirate newly established in 
his neighbourhood. Love of war and the lust of conquest, 
characteristics then of his race, inspired him singularly little. 
When victories over the Latins were gained by others he was 
bold enough to venture a blow against them. But when he was 
attacked in return he submitted timorously or was disheartened 
by the issue of a single battle. His resources were probably 

• Anna I. 186. 
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inadequate, but such as they were he showed neither energy nor 
capacity in the use of them. The flickering efforts which he 
made were easily extinguished. So Tancred found in 1105. In 
that year he opened his first campaign alter Bohemond’s 
departure. Rudwan was preparing to march to the relief 
of Tripolis' when he heard that Artah was besieged. He led 
his forces against the Latins and was decisively defeated in the 
neighbourhood of the castle (20th April 1105)*. Artah was 
deserted by its garrison and Tancred took possession. When 
Rudwan shut himself up in Aleppo it was the turn of the 
Moslem population in the smaller towns to seek refuge along 
with him in their metropolis. For a time the Latins scoured 
the country and before the summer was over all the territory 
they had last in the preceding year was again securely in their 
possession. Serious military operations may not have been 
required to accomplish this result*. In some cases, at least, it 
was enough simply to rc-occupy the positions which had been 
evacuated, and the more important castles, whatever they were, 
may have been secured by treaty rather than by capture. 
Rudwan must have sued for peace and been granted it on 
Tancred's terms. What these were is nowhere explicitly stated. 
But the continuance of peace during the next five years almost 
certainly implies that Rudwan was Tancred's submissive 
tributary during all that time- The Latin prince was at liberty 
to extend his borders by the conquest of the castles and petty 
towns which were ruled by the independent emirs of northern 
Syria. The wars which Rudwan waged were in Mesopotamia 
with Moslem emirs 4 . 

1 Knjab4p8, ending 17th April (Sibt lii. 519); Kem. lii. 593, where the translation 
wrongly implies dial Rudwan went to the help of Tripolis. 

9 3 Sha'ban, Kem. lii. 593; Fulcher ii. sq, April. Albert ix. 49 and Fulcher il. 
*g write a* if the attack came from kmlwan's aide. Probably they confute the 
Invasion of 1104 with the events of this year. The Arabic sources nxe here followed 
(l.A. i. 117 f.). 

• Kem. is not very explicit in hi* statements about Tancred’s operation* after the 
bottle of Aitah and gives no further dates. Kuglcr, Boemund 71, note 6 quotes Cod. 
arob. Qunircinfcn! regarding hi* capture in Dhu’l-hiija 498 (commences r+th August 
1105) of “Tell Ada” [Tell ngdU •• Latralr" and '‘Suran.” 

' In May 1106 he was the ally of Suzman's brother and successor ligazi ibu 
Ortok at the siege of Nijibin. During 1107 he was the ally of Jawali in his nttack 
on Jakormish. 


S. C. 


6 • 
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In 1106 Tancred’s principal achievement was the siege and 
capture of Famiya*. Khalaf ibn Mula'ib, its emir, was 
assassinated on the 3rd of February’. The instigator of the 
murder was a former ka^i of Sannin, Abu *l-fath\and his purpose 
was to gain possession of the town. The Christian inhabitants 
were numerous and they invited Tancrcd's intervention. Me 
invested the town for three weeks without success and then with¬ 
drew. After Faster he returned with siege appliances and stronger 
forces. Two sons of the late emir joined him to avenge their 
father's death. Finally in August, according to one account, or 
on the 14th of September, according to another 4 , tile town was 
starved into surrender. The fate of the knt.li is uncertain*. 
Khalafs sons were given fiefs in the neighbourhood. A line 
between Famiya and Kafr tab became the southern boundary of 
the possessions of Antioch. Eastwards they extended to Atharib". 

During Jtuhernond’s attack on the western border of the 
Greek empire Tancrcd assailed its eastern frontier (1107-08). 
Alexius was compelled to withdraw part of the army of Cilicia 
in order to repel Boheinond’s invasion in the west. This gave 
Tancred his opportunity. An army of Armenians and Latins 
was collected, siege engines were constructed and every possible 
preparation was made for the siege of the Cilician towns. It was 
in such warfare that Tancrcd specially excelled. His army in¬ 
vaded Cilicia by sea and land. Alexius’ general was incompetent 
and the issue was never doubtful’. Probably after this campaign, 
in the early part of 1108, Laodicea was again captured from the 
Greeks. It, also, had been weakened by tiie withdrawal of troops 

1 A full account is given by Alltcrt x. 17-13. Of the Arabic hlstnrixiw llic fullest 
in I.A. 1 .131 IT. lie does not distinguish the two attack* on Famiya and he represents 
Tancrcd as instigated by one of Khalnfs suns. Cf. also Kcm. iii. 594 f. 

1 *6th Jumadn i, I.M. Hi. 466. » In Albert “ Hwherus." 

4 Albert x. it. August (hi A.l>. t ro6 to judge frum x. 17), I. A. before ind September 
it 06. Wm Tyre dales along with the capture of Laodicea which Alltort x. tt) puls 
in this same year. 13th Muharram 500, 14th Septemlier 1106. 1 * Kcm.'it date (iii. 595). 
Well iii. 187 says that " western sources " give a.u. 1107. 

4 I.A. and Kcm. both say he was killed. Albert x. 11-13 expressly relates that he 
was spared ami taken a prisoner to Antioch. 

• Kent. 

1 Anna i. too ff. The dale is uncertain ; Anna's account follows immediately her 
narrative of Dohemond’s departure (apparently in 1/05). llut Kaotakuutcnos, who 
was withdrawn from Cilicia to engage in war with Dohemond, did so only in 1108 
(L ija). 
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and a Pisan fleet gave Tailored the necessary assistance by sea 1 . 
Tancred's Greek wars were now ended. The emperor sent am¬ 
bassadors to Syria to explain his rights and to win Bertram and 
Baldwin to his cause'. Tancrcd yielded nothing and treated the 
ambassadors with complete disdain. Alexius, however, had other 
wars to wage, and before the Greeks and Latins resumed their 
quarrel both ho and his antagonist had passed away. 

From 1105 to 1108 Edessa was nominally under Tancred's 
rule but really was governed by his brother-in-law, Bohemond's 
nephew Richard. Probably the western knights who lorded it 
over the population of the country were satisfied with the 
situation, but not so the unhappy Armenians, their subjects. 
The Latins were no protection against Moslem invaders and 
they were themselves a cruel scourge. According to the 
Armenian historian* they robbed and oppressed their subjects 
and treated with contempt their religious rites and all their 
customs. The population decreased, the churches fell into ruin 
and the cultivation of the ground was neglected. Weak and 
timid as the Armenians appear to have been, such conduct began 
to drive them to revolt 4 . It was well for the Latins that the 
Moslems round about were so engrossed in civil strife. Jakarmlsh 
had to contend with a host of enemies, chief among them the 
sultan Mohammed himself. Even Kilij Arslan of Rum joined 
in the fray. In 1106 he attacked Harran. In 1107 he en¬ 
deavoured to secure Mosul 8 . His career ended in August of 
that year when he was defeated by Jawali" and drowned in his 
flight. Moslem attacks on Edessa in these circumstances were 

1 For evidence in favour of iioSmo Uuyd i. itfof. (French inundation i. 145 f.}, 
criticised by Kuglcr, Albert .145. Albert x. 19 date* in the early part of t ro6. 

8 There woe two embassies one to Tancred fjxnwibly in 1109) the other to 
Bertram and Baldwin (early in mi). Amin i. 188 tf. appears to dale the first 
embassy In the year following Unhcmond's treaty with Alexius (110S) but die says it 
wax sent nfter Bohcmnnd’s death which occurred in lift. Bertram was no friend of 
Tancred's and promised to help Alexius if he invaded Syria. Pons succeeded his 
father Bertram before the ambassadors returned home and swore allegiance to llie 
emperor. Baldwin of Jerusalem would not acknowledge Alexius' claims. 

« Mt. Ed. i. Sof. 

4 In 1105 the population of Ablastba revolted (Ml. Ed. 1 . 79)1 in 1108 the 
Armenians of the town of Edessa were held guilty of treason by Baldwin (Mt. Ed.). 

• Barheh. 193 f. 

• Successor of Jnknrmuh in Mosul. 

6— 
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only incidental. In 1105 Jakarmish ravaged the countiy when 
the harvest was on the fields. Richard sallied out against him 
but was driven back with loss. Among the most significant 
events of 1106 and 1107 arc Kilij Arslan’s fearless marches 
across the territories of Edcssa 1 * . The power of the Latins, in 
fact, extended no further than the walls of their fortified towns. 
When the Turks attacked Basil the Armenian (1107) he defended 
himself without assistance from Antioch or Edcssa 3 . To the 
west of Edcssa purely Armenian princes were establishing states 
of their own. 

During all these years Baldwin and Joscclin were prisoners, 
first of Jakarmish, then of Jawali. Tancred took no trouble to 
secure their deliverance, his enemies said that he put obstacles in 
the way. Finally in 1108 the course of events in Mosul led to 
their release. Jawali incurred the sultan's displeasure and was 
suspected of disloyalty. Maudud, Mohammed's brother, was 
sent with an army to reduce him to obedience. Jawali fortified 
Mosul, left it in charge of his wife, who was a daughter or sister 
of Bursuk of Hamadan 1 , and set off to gain allies and create 
a diversion outside the city. He took Baldwin and Joscclin 
with him and shortly afterwards released them. The terms on 
which he did so speak for themselves. The Latin princes were 
required to pay a ransom, to liberate their Moslem prisoners and 
to give Jawali help whenever danger threatened his person, his 
army or his possessions. They were set at liberty about the 
middle of August 1 io8\ 

A rare opportunity now presented itself for striking a blow at 
the Moslems on the borders of Edcssa. The siege of Mosul was 

1 According to ML Ed. i. 81 he invented the town «if Kilcssa iuctf for some days 

in 1106. 

3 In tile year commencing 17th February 1107 (.Mt. Efl. i. 83 f.}. 

* l.A. mys daughter, Ilarhch sister. 

* The particulars of this paragraph are from l.A. 1 . 958 ff. Joscclin Wta, released 
before Baldwin Iwt went hack to captivityas a hostage when Uahhvin wax set free nnd 
so was released a second lime shortly afterwards (l.A. 1 . 961 and Mt. lid.). The date 
is determined by the (act that Fskhr cl-inulk's visit tu Jawali (l.A. i. 164 f.) was after 
the release of the princes (i. 963) nnd not later than the middle of Mulmrrnm (16th 
August) when he left Mesopotamia (i. 956). It may also lie determined on the 
supposition that Jawali left McmuI not long before the siege commenced (p. 83, n. l) 
and that he released his prisoners perhaps a week later. 
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in progress 1 . Jawali and his friends looked to the Latins for 
assistance. If Tancrcd were well disposed and joined his forces 
to those of Edcssa much could be accomplished. But Tancred 
would not lay aside his enmity to Baldwin, and would not even 
permit his quiet restoration to his old possessions. Baldwin and 
Joscelin made their headquarters at Tell bashir and there 
Tancrcd hurried to attack them. Some time was spent in 
negotiations and indecisive skirmishing 5 . Basil kogh sent 
reinforcements to the camp of the rightful claimants and Jawali 
also came to their assistance*. On Tancred’s side were the 
forces of Rutfwan of Aleppo whom Jawali had recently pro¬ 
voked. A battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Tell bashir 
on the 18th of September 4 . Jawali defeated Tancrcd's infantry 
but die knights of Antioch swept the Latins of Edessa off the 
field and then Jawali's men took flight. As Tancred made no 
important captives the victory brought him no advantage. His 
opponents were too strong to be driven out of their possessions" 
and a formal reconciliation was effected in the following year. 
But the golden opportunity had passed and seeds of fresh bitter¬ 
ness had been sown. Mosul was captured before the battle of 
Tell bashir* and Jawali prudently made peace with the sultan r . 

* About tlic beginning of Muhamni, nth August (I.A. i. 159 Atabic text). 

* I.A. !. 161, who say* that Tancred returned to Antioch, (hat his territories were 
then invaded by Baldwin and Jascelin and that the battle of Tell bashir took place 
After this. 

1 Jawali bail 5000 horsemen and Basil sent 800 men beside* a body of Greek 
mercenaries (Mt. lid. i. 8 / 5 }. Tnncred’s forces ore estimated at tooo tiorsemcn+ 
infantry (ML I. #7) ond also at 1500 horsemen + 600 of Kudwan’s (Borhcb. 197, Syriac 
text 191). Albert x. 37 write* u if Jawali were not actually engaged in the battle and 
only threatened to Intervene afterward*. 

* 9th Safer, I.A. i. 163. The date agree* with the statement, i. 166, that the fall 

of Moful took place shortly before (cf. note 6), but not with the information that 
Jawali besieged Bali* 13th—17th $afar, before joining Baldwin (i. Possibly the 

siege was from 3rd to 7th Safar or else after the date of the bottle. 

' Mt. Ed. i. 87 toys Baldwin escaped to Raweitdnn and Jaacelin to Tell bashir, 
Albert x. 37 that Baldwin escaped to Tuluppa (Duluk) wliero he was besieged for 
a time by Tancred. 

* I .A. i. *57 dates In Safar, l.e. after roth September, i. 139 supplies more exact 
data: the town was captured before the end of Muharrnm on a Friday (presumably 
on 4 th Septemltcr, the last Friday in Mitharrain), the citadel 8 day* later (i.e. oh the 
nth September in agreement with L 157). 

T Tire principal authority for this paragraph 1* I.A. It is to be observed that his 
narrative contains a duplicate account of these events. Front the middle of i. 163 his 
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The history of the siege and capture of Tripolis during r 109 
has been related in chapter I*. Baldwin of Edcssa, Joscelin and 
Tancrcd were all present Bertram claimed that part of Antioch 
which Raymond had once possessed 3 , so Tancrcd became a 
supporter of William of Cerdngne. When the rival claims were 
settled he gained an extension of territory by becoming William's 
overlord. Besides he received back his former Palestinian pos¬ 
sessions, Tiberias, Nazareth and Haifa. Bor them he swore 
allegiance to the king. The price of his gains was a formal 
resignation of all claims to Edcssa*. 

Tnnered's policy now was to extend his possessions in the 
direction of Tripolis. He devoted himself to the task with 
energy and success. After the capture of Tripolis (12th July 
1109) the services of the Genoese fleet enabled him to subdue 
two of the neighbouring coast-towns. Bulanyus was occupied 
without resistance and Jabala surrendered the very day it was 
attacked (23rd July) 4 . Possibly the troops of Tancrcd had 
already harassed the latter town during the recent siege of 
Tripolis*. Fakhr cl-mulk escaped to Damascus and settled 
there*. Throughout the following Moslem year, a.II. 503*, 
Tancrcd added to his conquests in the same region. He occupied 
Antartus which should have belonged to Bertram* and I.Iisn 

hUtory gees on from (he point reached at the fool of p. 160 nml repeats with fuller 
particular* as a purl of Jawall’i history what hat Uxii already minted ns |mrt of the 
history of Baldwin and Tnncicd. It maybe assumed (hat the second account, i. *66 f., 
I* In error lit reprinting the quarrel of Jnwnli nml Kuilwnn as lending up to the tattle 
uf Tell Ixuhir. Hnrheb. 11 i/i IT. seems to draw on the same source as the Necortd of 
I.A.’a narratives. (Weil Hi. rgt f. and Kbbricht 71 f. have Itten misled into regarding 
these duplicate narrative* ax one continuous history.) 'Iltc other sources are Aft. Ed. 
i. 86 f. and Albert x. 36-37. I.A.’a xtnlcmcut that Knkka was Itcsicgvd for 70 days 
(i. 364) in impossible ; 7 days may ire correct, llarhcbracua names Rabat in. 

1 p. 57. 1 Albert xt. 5~<S. * Allicrt xl. ti. 

4 Jind Dhu’Miijjn 501, Sib* HI. 536. I.A. I. 174 gives the same date but uutler 
a. it. 503 and with the name Jubnil for Jnhnlit. In Abu’l-mchashi 01. 490 lilh Dhu’l- 
hijja is to be regarded as a textual error, seeing the 11th would 1« the day after the 
capture of Tripolis, and Uanyas (Bnlanyus) was occupied in the interval (I.A. i. *74). 
I bn Kh. iii. 456 gives the year 503 and the name Jubail for Jabala. 

* Cod. arab. Quairemfcre (Kugler, Boemnnd 74, note 36) says it was hcsit'ged from 
the end of Shawal (1st June) to the tend Dhu’l-ilijja. 

* I.A. i. »74 L T Commences 31st July rrop, ends rgth July rno. 

* Albert x. 40 in A.t). 1111 speaks of it ni already taken. It may be supposed 
that Sity’s rcfcimce to the capture of “ Tarsus " In A.U. 503 should be understood of 
Anjartus (iii. 539). 
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cl-akrad was captured from the Moslems 1 . Tugtakin had been 
assured that Hisn cl-akrad and Masyaf should be left untouched, 
but that was presumably Bertram’s promise and did not bind 
Tancred. Several attacks were made on Shaizar about this time 
and it also paid tribute to Antioch \ 

The year mo is a turning-point in the history of the Latin 
occupation. The European concert had thrown its armies on 
the shores of Syria and had established colonies all along the 
coast. Steadily the new settlements extended, occupying the 
intervals between them and gradually spreading inland. As 
the tide covers a rocky beach, advancing swiftly at one point, 
more slowly at another, leaving little islands behind in its general 
progress, surrounding rocks with its dashing waves before it has 
strength to cover them, so the Latins advanced in Syria. There 
was no organised opposition to their progress and no systematic 
war was waged against them. No spirit of national unity existed 
to inspire opposition to their conquests and as yet nothing liad 
appeared to take its place. The year 1110 marks the beginning 
of a change; with it a period of Moslem reaction set in. 
Mesopotamia was the starting-point of the new movement. 
There the sultan and the caliph embodied the idea of Moslem 
unity and acknowledged an abstract responsibility for the welfare 
of the Moslem world. When Fakhr cl-mulk of Tripolis in 1108 
visited Bagdad to implore the sultan’s help he received a promise 
of assistance. In the winter of 1109, after the fall of Tripolis, he 
renewed his appeal 3 . The bare facts of the situation in Syria 
spoke eloquently on their own behalf. The contest for the 
possession of Mosul was at an end. Its gifted ruler Sharaf ed- 
daula Maudud was the leader whom the times demanded. With 
the sanction and encouragement of his brother, the sultan 
Mohammed, he roused the faithful once again to engage in the 
Holy War During the four brief years which remained of his 
life he never drew back from the task to which he thus devoted 
himself. And when he died he bequeathed a duty and example 
which were not forgotten. Hereditary ambition, religious duty, 
and hopes of conquest in Syria all inspired the emirs of the 
Mesopotamian towns to continue the work Maudud began. 

1 Sity iiL 539. 3 Sib{ Ul. 337 f. 
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The movement which overthrew the l.atin states was initiated 
by this emir. 

Preparations for Mnudud's first camjmign began in December 
1109*. He was joined by llgazi ibn Ortok of Maridin and 
others. It was agreed to attack the town of Kdensa. In the 
month following the 23rd of April the siege commenced 3 . 
Tnnered of Antioch appears to have made no movement and 
the Latins of Jerusalem were llnldwin's only ho|»e of succour. 
Their willing response was a good omen for the future. About 
die beginning of June Baldwin of Jerusalem set out in |>erson 
for the north. lie took with him 700 horsemen and joo foot- 
soldiers and a month was spent on the road. Dwell Icogh and 
other Armenian chiefs joined the expedition as it advanced in 
the direction of Samsnt*. The besieging army retired towards 
Harran, where it was reinforced by Tug talc in and the troni>s of 
Damascus 4 . On both sides such co-operation was something 
new. Even Tancred was persuaded to join the Latins with 
1500 men, and made formal acknowledgment of his obligation 
to be loyal and faithful to the common cause*. At first the 
Latins advanced and the Moslems retired. Put Tancred became 
suspicious of his allies and withdrew his troops to Samsnt*. 
Then Baldwin decided to provision Edcssa and to escort out of 
danger those of the inhabitants who chose to leave. A multitude 
of refugees from the town and the country put themselves under 
his protection. When the Euphrates was reached there were 
only a few boats and rafts to take them across. As they were 
being slowly ferried over, the Turkish army charged them in the 
rear. Most of the knights were already on the further side. 
Many loot-soldiers and a large number of the unfortunate 
refugees, men, women and children, chiefly Armenians, were 

1 Jumnda l 503, Slty lii. 537 (Kecucll wrungly December 

3 Shawal, Sity iii. 540. 

* Mt. Ed. 1 . 91. 

4 Kern. iil. 39 6 ; cf. Sity iii. 540. 

* Mi. Ed. makes Tancred Join itnldwin on his ivay north; Albert’s account, which 
is fuller, put* the Junction of forces after the Moslem retreat; Fulcher ii. 41 is obscure. 
Albert relates that Enid win of Edessa accused Tancred of InstigaUng Mnudud's 
invasion; Ml. Ed. cliarges Baldwin with having called Mamlud to his help against 
Antioch. 

* Ml. Ed. 1 . 93. 
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drowned or killed or taken prisoners. Baldwin of Edessa was 
in the rear out of sight with 300 men. He was also attacked 
and the result was a second disaster. He narrowly escaped 
capture and a return to his Moslem prison-house. But troops 
from the main army, sent to his assistance, found him and 
escorted him safely into Edessa*. After this Baldwin of Jerusalem 
and Tancred returned home. Baldwin ravaged the Bika* as he 
marched southward*. The invasion of Edessa had lasted about 
100 clays and the whole province had suffered greatly*. 

Six years previously the defeat of the Latins in Edessa had 
encouraged Rutjwan to commence hostilities with Antioch. In 
1 no he grasped eagerly at what seemed a similar opportunity. 
Regardless of his treaty obligations he invaded Tancred’s 
territory. He secured considerable spoil and made a number of 
Armenian prisoners, chiefly peasantry it may be supposed. But 
when Tancred returned from Edessa in perfect safety and 
Rutjwan heard the news he withdrew at once to Aleppo*. The 
Latins ravaged the districts through which they passed on their 
way back, and occupied En>nakira, which was deserted by its 
inhabitants*. This was only a foretaste of more serious 
operations. A few miles to the west of Aleppo three fortresses, 
Artah, Atharib and Zaredna stretched in a chain from north to 
south. The security of Aleppo depended largely on their 
preservation. Artah was already in the hands of the Latins, the 
other two were now also captured*. Atharib was first attacked 7 . 

1 This lost Incident h related by Albert, whose general account is fullest (xl. 19—*5). 
Fulcher ii. 41 and I.A. i. 181 mention the provisioning of Edessa. Mt. Ed. 1 . 93 and 
I.A. the flight of the refugees, Ml. Erl. and Fulcher their fatej Fulcher notes that they 
were Armenians. I.A. confuses the events uf this year with those of 1111 (see p. 91, 
n. 1). Tyre xi. 7 gives what appears to be his account wider a.D. 1108. 

1 Silit Ui. 540. He does not distinguish the crossing of Use Euphrates hy the 
Latins on their way to Edessa ftom (heir crossing of it on their lromewurd journey, 
ond so omits alt that lies Itclwccn. 

* Ml. Ed. I. 9» (more probably the length of the invasion than the duration of the 
siege of Edessa). 

* As Ru^lwnn began his movement after the disaster on the Euphrates (K.em. iii. 
396) it docs not account in auy degree for Tancred’s dcscitiou of his allies 

• Kcm. iii. 596 f.; cf. I.A. i ?8t. 

• Kem. iii. 597 f.j cf. I.A. 1 . s;8. 

T Wllken aud others identify this siege with that of Gerex related by Albert of Aix 
(xi. 43). The siege would llten commence in October and end after Christmas. Hut 
Geres seems to Ire 'Era*, which wo* besieged next year. 'ITie date of the siege of 
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The tremendous strokes of Tancrcd’s battering ram rang in the 
defenders’ ears long afterwards as they told the story of the 
siege. Rudwan negotiated in vain on behalf of the strictly 
invested castle. A carrier pigeon sent by the garrison with 
news of their desperate straits alighted in the besiegers’ camp 
and its message assured Tancrcd of success. An attempt to 
mine the ground beneath the tents of the besiegers was la-trayed, 
provisions ran short in the castle and the garrison, despairing of 
relief, accepted Tancrcd's terms. lie granted them their lives 
and liberty (between 15th December 1110 and 12th January 
11 if)*. After this success Zaredna proved an easy prey. Its 
capture* and that of Athnrib made the situation of Aleppo 
critical in the extreme. Of Atharib Ibn cl-athir says that it 
"held Aleppo by the throat." Panic fell on the population of 
all the smaller towns and villages that were still dependent on 
the Moslem capital. Mambij and Hall's were deserted by their 
inhabitants and burned by Tancrcd's orders* Rudwan sued 
for peace and by offering a large sum of money obtained a truce 
which was to last until the harvest season was past 4 . Tancrcd 
had meantime other plans to complete. He proceeded to the 
siege and capture of the castle of Bikhtmyll which lay on the 
hills to the cast of Jabala. It may be supposed that this is the 
castle which Albert of Aix names Vctula. If so the siege 
commenced about mid-February and lasted three months. 
When the destruction wrought by Tancrcd's engines had made 
the castle indefensible it was evacuated by its garrison. 

Geres is October fill (Albert xi. 4.)), after the «|>crnlUm» beside Shairnr, anil the 
name exactly corresponds to a simple misreading of the Arabic 'liras. Kcm. relates 
an attack on 'Eras at thin very time (p. 93, n. 5). i‘or the identification with Allmrib 
it may be argued that Albert identifies Gere* with “Safcpia Sidonioium " and that 
other authors call Atliarib '* Cerep." There is however nothing improbable in the 
supposition that different authors should Identify these ancient names differently. 
Sarepta U of course neither *E*at nor Allmrib. 

* Juniada ii (504], ending nth January 1111 (Kern. iii. 598). I.A. i. s;8 perhaps 
implies that the ensile was stormed. The date a: the beginning of Albert xi. 45 refers 
rather to the siege of '* Vetuk" than to the capture of "GeTCi"n« Kohricht 88, note * 
assumes. In either ease however it is not the date of the capture of Athnrib. 

J l.A. 1 .178. It appears to have belonged previously to the Latins in 1100 (Kirm. 

Iii. 58B)- 

* l.A. i. 978, Barheb. 199. 

‘ LA. i. 179, Kem. iii. 598. Thu duration of the trace is not given. 
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Tancred took possession and enforced his authority in the 
district round about 1 . The crops were now being gathered in 
the fields round Aleppo, and Rudwan had not yet made good 
his recent promise. Tancred returned to Atharib and the 
threat of his presence at such a time secured prompt payment 
and submission to fresh demands, which may be regarded as the 
penalty of Rudwin's breach of faith 1 . After this the Latin 
prince proceeded once more to Shaizar. He began to build a 
fortress on Tell ibn Ma'shar and he was still employed in its 
construction or rebuilding when news came that Maudud had 
laid siege to Tell baahir 3 (end of June). 

Maudud’s campaign in I no had caused terror and dismay 
throughout Edessa but had not materially altered the situation 
there. In Syria from the Moslem point of view affairs were 
becoming worse; Tancred's power grew steadily and Aleppo 
lay almost at his mercy. Some who had suffered from his 
ravages betook themselves to Bagdad and stirred up excitement 
and religious zeal by describing the situation in Syria. On 
Fridays they interrupted the preachers in the mosques and 
clamoured that the armies of Islam should be sent against 
the Latins. There were riots which penetrated into the very 
palace of the caliph. The sultan urged his emirs to devote 
themselves to the holy war. He sent his son Mas'ud to act 
along with Maudud at the head of the army'. It was resolved 
to besiege Tell bashir. In May or June, before preparations 
were quite complete, Maudud attacked some Latin castles near 
Edessa. At Tell kurad the little garrison of 40 men surrendered 
and Maudud put them to the sword 1 . Some days were spent 

1 The particular! «rc from Albert xi. 45-47. Kem. iii. 599 mentions the capture 
of Blkisrayit without particular*; its situation and the date of the siege justify it* being 
identified with Albert's " Vctuln." Wilken identifies " Vctuin" with Zarednn »nd is 
followed by Kuglcr, Albert 3b!, and by Kdhhcht 88, note 3. Although the siege of 
Vetula is related after the siege of Gerex and is actually stated at the beginning of 
cli. 45 (? in an interpolated sentence) to have followed it, the date ia dearly in the 
lieginning of 1111 and therefore befote the siege of Gerex. 

• Kem. iii. 598. 

* Kem. iii. 599 f. In Sib|’s text, iii. 54a, Tell bashir is obviously on error for Tell 
ibn Ma'shar. 

* I.A. 1 . 179 f., Kem. til 598 f. 

• Mi. Ed. i. 96, cf. Kern. iii. 599. 
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in the neighbourhood of Edessa*. Then Tell bashir was 
invested. But Maudud's army contained too many conflicting 
elements. Discipline and harmony were unattainable. After 
45 days’ the siege was broken up. It was decided to invade 
Syria and invite the co-operation of Rudwan. But when the 
army reached Aleppo Rudwan was found to be suspicious of 
the allies and unwilling to break his recent agreement with 
Tnnered. For 17 days* the Moslems encamped in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town and ravaged the country "nnire cruelly 
than the Christians had done 4 .” T u fttnkin «>f Damascus joined 
them at the head of a considerable force. II is proposal that 
the army should move south and attack Tripoli's kindled fresh 
disputes. It commended itself to the Syrian Moslems. In their 
eyes the deliverance of Syria was the very raison d'etre of the 
expedition and the fall of Tripoli's in 1109 its originating cause. 
On the other hand the Mesopotamian emirs had exhausted their 
energies, they saw no more prospect of success against Tripolis 
than against Tell bashir, and they were asked to advance 
further from their homes that others might reap an uncertain 
advantage. With the sole exception of Maudud* they ranged 
themselves against Tugtakin's policy and quickly put an end to 
the prospects of a continued campaign in Syria. After a hesitat¬ 
ing march to Ma'arat en-nu'man (beginning of September)* a 
large part of the Moslem forces returned home. Only Maudud 
and Tugtakin remained together’. At the request of Abu’l- 

J Me. Ed. i. 96, Itarheb. 300. I.A. I. 181 f. limy al*n refer to (his attack. LA. I. 
380 f. give* umiarA.il. 505 what i* his account of Mnudud’x campaign «f A.it. 504 
(A.I*. 1110); Kohricht yo uses it as if it were actually an authority for till (A.II. $05). 

“ I.A. i. 3th. Albert xi. 38 tays two month.*, Fulcher il. 43 one montli. Rem. iii. 
$99 actually *ay» one of the emirs was bribed by Josceiiu ami llutl the capture of the 
town would otherwise have Itccn made. 

* Kcm. iU. 600. * Slty iii. 543. 

9 I.A., Atnbcks ii. 33 f., represents the breaking up of the campaign a* due in 
discord between Maudud and Jegtakin aiul to’J'uglnkinV action in making peace with 
the Latins; cf. Barheb. 300. Tins b* inconsistent with the representation of oilier 
sources, Including LA.'s Kamil (cf. jx 97, n. 1), according to which there was special 
friendship between Maudud and Tugtakin. 

n End of Safer 505, ending 6th September (Kern. iii. 601). According to LA. i. 
383 it was here that Tugtakin joined the allies, hut Kent, agrees with Siht'a ijuile 
explicit statement. 

7 The movements of the Moslems up to this |>otnt arc clearly related by Kcm. iii. 
f99 f.; I.A. i. 381 ff. and Sibl ill 543 supply useful supplements. Albert xi. 38 puts 
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'asakir ibn munkidh, emir of Shaizar, who feared a renewal of 
Tancred's operations against himself, Shaizar became the 
lieadquarters of the Moslem army. From the time the allies 
left Aleppo 1 Tancrcd had lain watching them at Er-ruj. He 
was joined there by Baldwin of Jerusalem and Bertram of 
Tripolis on the 10th of September. Next day the Latins 
marched to Famiya and there they mustered in full force. On 
the third day they advanced towards Shaizar 3 . The Moslems 
were superior to the Latins in mobility and avoided a pitched 
Little. On their swift horses they encircled the Latin army and 
scoured the country round about. Their opponents suffered from 
scarcity of food and forage. On the fifteenth day the skirmishing 
was more serious than usual and the Moslems held the 
advantage. On the sixteenth day, which was the feast of 
St Michael the archangel, the Latins retired to their own 
territory (29th September). The Moslem army then dispersed 
and Tancred's allies returned home*. 

Rudwan gained nothing by his refusal to join the Moslem 
invaders this summer. Without even dispersing his troops 
Tancrcd resumed his campaign of the previous year against the 
castles of Aleppo. In October he besieged 'Ezaz* and would 
not accept Rud wan’s offer of twenty thousand pieces of gold 
which he was willing to pay if the Latins gave up their 
enterprise. Rudwan turned for help to Tugtakin 1 , who was still 

the diipcrsnl of the Modem force loo early (just after the siege of Tell txuhir). I.A. I. 
j8i f. stale* llie excuse* which were given hy ilie emir* for returning home. 

1 The dale of Tancred'i arrival ai l£r-ruj i» got by Adding the five day* Ite walled 
there for the king (Fulcher li. 43) to the 19 day* which the following operation* 
occupied (Albert xi. 41). Counting hack from the 59th September this give* the 
beginning of September, the 5th or the 6th, ami ngreei closely with the date of 
p. 9a, n. 6. 

3 Fulchct ii. 43 and Albert xi. 38-41 (with the fullest account of the Latin 
movements). It may be assumed that Albert'* “castellum de Glril " is Fulcher's 
Apamia (Fnmiyu). 

* The date is from Albert xi. 41. There is tire usual discrepancy between the 
source* regarding which party was the fin! to retire. It is unlikely that the I-atin* 
would leave ibdr territory unprotected while the Moslems were still in farce. 

* It is assumed that Allrert’a " Gerei ’* is *Eiax. Sec p. 89, n. 7. 

* Kcm.'a text At this point in Recuei! iii. 601 1 * not very clear and the translation 
does not appear to be quite adequate. Two other translations may be quoted for the 
sake of comparison: 

*‘I 1 le n*tt£takin) nvanda a Alep larsqu'il voulut que Tancrede icnonjit & cxiger 1 c 
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in Hama, and terms of alliance were arranged between the two 
emirs. But Tugtakin did not fulfil his promises'. The siege of 
Tyre commenced on the 30th of November and he departed to 
southern Syria', where his own special interests were at stake. 
•Emx was left to its fate. Shortly after Christmas the castle 
keep became so ruined that it fell and brought down with it in 
its fall two neighbouring towers. The assailants fought with the 
defenders hand to hand through a breach in the wall, but the 
resistance of the garrison was still so formidable that Tancrcd 
agreed to grant them terms of surrender. The castle was given 
up to the 1 tins and the defenders withdrew in safety. It was 
Tnucrcd’s last conquest and it does not appear to have been 
maintained long after his death. 

Next year (1113) was the year of Tauered's death, probably 
in December 3 . In the summer he waged war with Basil kogli 
and captured Ra'ban. The Armenian prince died soon after 
peace was made (12th October)'. Tmicred himself did not 
survive much longer. His career coincides with the first period 
of the history of the crusaders in the cast and mirrors its leading 
features. Along with Bohemond lie founded the Latin state of 
Antioch. More than Bohemond he determined the final extent 
and boundaries of the princedom. During the ten years of his 
rule (j 101-03,1104-12) he preserved and extended its territories 
in every direction. Twice he recovered the Cilicinu towns and 
wrested Laodicca from the Greeks. He made Aleppo tributary 
and added to bis territory at its expense. He occupied the 

chateau d’Azar. R. avail offert & cc chef it litre tic irilnil pour le principaulv d‘Alcp 
30000 piece* d’fir, den chevnux etc. Main T. avail rdW' (Defamcry, Melanges 
d'lmtoire oricntale, 1" prude, p. 64). 

“Tancrcde w dixposait alor* A marcher contrc Era*. Kedounn pour Pen 
d&ourncr lui often soooo dinar* A lever sur Alep, tin clicval cl phiMcurs autre* 
avamngex, inais Tnncretlc rejeta ses o/Trex " (tie Sacy in Rnhrichl'* Ikitidge, 1874, 
p. 143). 

' The Recneil translation of K.em. iii. 601 make* the breach of faith cm the aide of 
Ruritran. The Arabic in ambiguous. 

3 Slbt iii. 545 - 

■ LA. i. 187 has 30th November (8th Jornada ii 505, which might be 19th 
November); Mu Ed. I. 103 Thursday 5th December (18M1 Mareii); Kulcher it 45 
1 nb December (the 36th day in the sign Sagittarius). 'Hiexc dates arc separated from 
one another by intervals of exactly one week. Albert xii. 8, during Advent, strictly 
excludes the first * Mt. Ed. I. io». 
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coast towards Tripoli's and steadily subdued the fortresses of 
the Jebel Ansariya. Every year was marked by advance in 
some direction. While Tancred lived the conquering spirit of 
the first crusade lived on. He never laid aside his sword nor 
rested on his laurels. It has been charged against him that he 
lacked the statesmanlike ability and foresight of Bohemond, 
that his enmity to Baldwin was a source of weakness, that he 
never attempted to occupy Aleppo, and that his relations with 
the Armenians were not satisfactory. The charges may be true. 
But now that the storm of Moslem attack was breaking over the 
Latin colonics it was a grave loss for such as Tancred to be 
taken from them. The danger of the next generation was that 
they should become mere defenders of inherited possessions. 
Tancred was a princedom maker and would have continued to 
aim at further conquests 1 . 

Maudud's third campaign, in 1112, was directed against 
Edcssa. He appeared before the city unexpectedly on Easter 
Monday, the 23 rd of April. For eight or ten weeks the 
Moslems invested Baldwin's capital seeking, probably, to reduce 
it by starvation rather than by direct attack. Towards the 
conclusion of the siege Josceiin was posted in Saruj, and 
surprised a large body of Maudud’s horsemen who were seeking 
pasture in the neighbourhood (15th June). They lost their 
baggage and many of their horses, some were slain and a few 
prisoners were taken. Maudud found no opportunity of 
retaliation although he 3 pent a week in the neighbourhood of 
Saruj after this reverse. Josceiin joined Baldwin in Edessa and 
Maudud returned to his former post. The siege ended with the 
failure of an attempt to gain admittance to the town by the 
help of traitors. The sufferings of the inhabitants induced 
certain of them to admit the enemy to a tower which commanded 
the eastern wall. But there was only a brief struggle on the 
ramparts in the darkness before the Moslems were driven 
headlong by the impetuous valour of the Latin chiefs. The 

1 Tancrcd’8 career receives very suggestive treatment in n booklet by Bernhard 
Kugler (Boemund und Tankred, iWSs) liul die faults of his character and policy seem 
to be unduly emphasised. The sudden pause in the activity of the Latins under 
Tancred'i nephew und successor, Roger von of Richard, is very striking. 
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inhabitants were severely punished for this act of treachery. 
Tell mauzen was captured by the retiring army*. 

In m3 the friendship of Tugtakin and Maudud bore 
important fruiL The hope long cherished by 'J’ugtnkin that 
the emirs beyond the Euphrates would come U> the rescue of 
their Syrian brothers in the faith was now in a measure realised. 
Maudud devoted himself this year wholly to a Syrian campaign. 
In the beginning of May 3 , it seems, he crossed the Euphrates. 
Tor six weeks his movements are a matter of conjecture. Some 
lime was spent in fruitless negotiations with Rui.lwan". In the 
latter part of June Maudud and Tugtakin were encamped 
beside Salamiya and there it was decided to invade Palestine. 
The subsequent course of the campaign has been related in 
chapter I 4 . It was not the desire of territorial gain which 
prompted Maudud to an e\*i>ec!ition so far from his own 
possessions. Like the soldiers of the first crusade he sought the 
deliverance of Jerusalem and the Holy Land. He thus antici¬ 
pated by many years the aspirations of Nureddin and Saladin. 
The cause of Moslem reaction was seriously checked by his 
untimely death in September and, possibly, was driven into 
a narrower channel. l**or a time the emirs of Mesopotamia and 
Syria waged war with one another and when the contest with 
the Latins was resumed it took the form of a struggle for the 
possession of Aleppo (i 118-1128). 

Probably in the latter part of 1113 Joscclin ceased to be 
lord of Tell bashir. He was deprived of his fief by Baldwin of 
Edcssa in consequence of a quarrel which took place between 
them. In Jerusalem king Baldwin granted him the lordship of 
Tiberias 9 . 

Maudud's death brought no immediate respite to Edcssa. Eor 
the third time in five successive years, its capital was besieged 
next summer by a Moslem army (1114). The sultan continued 
to support the prosecution of the Latin war. The new emir of 


1 Mt. Ed. L roof.; cf. I.A. i. 387. 

5 Knd of DhuM-kit'dft 30C, LA. L a88. Albert xih 9 either should read Mnio 
(Madio) for Mnrtlo or refers to the beginning of the preparations for the campaign. 

* Kan. Hi. 601. * Page 6a C 

0 Tyre xi. aa. Mt. Ed. i. 135 fixe* the date M a/tcr Toncrcd’# death. Cf. p. 67 f. 
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Mosul, Aksonkor el-burski 1 , commanded the Moslem forces. 
The investment lasted a month, from the 15th of May, until it 
was broken up because of the difficulty of obtaining supplies. 
Before the Moslems retired from the province they ravaged 
the country along the banks of the Euphrates and inflicted 
considerable loss. At Samsat overtures were made to them by 
the widow of Basil kogh. She placed herself under Moslem 
protection and the Latins were expelled from Kaisun, Mar 4 ash 
and Ra'ban*. 

El-burski’s advancement by the sultan was viewed with 
jealousy by llgazi of Maridin and he took no share personally 
in tiic campaign against Edessa. El-burski after his return 
avenged the slight by laying waste the territory of Maridin. 
In 1115 llgazi retaliated and El-burski was defeated in a battle 
fought towards the end of May* The quarrel provoked the 
sultan's displeasure on both parties. El-burski was deprived of 
the emirate of Mosul and retired to Rahaba where he lived in 
obscurity for some years. llgazi fled to Syria to concert 
measures of defence with Tugtakin, who was also under 
suspicion since Maudud’s assassination in Damascus. The 
immediate sequel of these events was an invasion of Syria by 
the armies of the sultan and the formation of a Syrian league in 
which Moslems and Christians united to resist the invaders. 
The Latins bore the brunt of the fighting, but they fought as 
the allies of llgazi and Tugtakin. 

Ru^wan of Aleppo died on the 10th of December 1113*. 
Power really passed into the hands of a certain Lulu el-yaya, 
who made first one and then another of Rudwan’s sons nominal 
emir. The city was deplorably misgoverned and the tribute 
which the Latins exacted added to the burdens of the 

• I. A. i. 300. In the Atabeln (an earlier work) Juyuih Beg Immediately fallow* 
Maudud and El-btmki ia passed over. 

• Mt. Ed. I. 105 and LA.». 191 f.; cf. Barhcb. 303 ff. LA. rankc* the investment 
of Edessa last two month* and some days (cf. Barheb. 303). Perhaps this was the 
whole duration of the invasion. The exact dale of its commencement is from Mt.Ed. 
LA. gives Dhu’l-hijja 508, ending 36th May. 

• End of a.H. 508, I.A. L 394. 

1 18 Jnmadfl ii 507, Kem. Hi. 603 ; Ibn Kh. i. 374 reads Jtimada i (the last dny 
of the month). The following particulars are from Kem. iii. 603-608 (on pp. 604 nnd 
605 the RccueU has A.D. 11:3 instead of A.D. s 114). 

s. c. 
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unfortunate inhabitants. Tugtakin broke ofT all relations with 
Lulu who then appealed for help to the sultan. When Ilgazi 
joined Tugtakin in the summer of 1115 they decided to occupy 
Aleppo, that it might not fall into the hands of the sultan’s 
army. This accomplished, it was further resolved to make 
alliance with the Latins. Roger of Antioch had completed his 
preparations in expectation of war, but gladly listened to the 
overtures which were made to him. The allies joined forces at 
Famiya in June, Roger with 2000 men, it is said, and the 
Moslems with a larger number, estimated at 10,000‘. Two 
months passed before the alliance was put to the test. In the 
month of August 3 Bursuk of Hamadnn 3 invaded Syria as the 
sultan’s representative and chief commander. Ilis principal 
Syrian supporters were the emirs of I;Ioms and Shaixar. lie 
was instructed to hand over his conquests to Kirkhan of J.Ioms. 
Before the invaders reached Aleppo, Ilgam and Tugtakin 
garrisoned the town with their troops 4 . Bursuk therefore passed 
on to Hama. It yielded without much resistance and was 
occupied by Kirkhan*. A few days later the sultan's army 
advanced to Shaizar. The Latins were still in their original 
position not far away. When the enemy approached Roger 
gave orders that his soldiers should not leave the camp on any 
pretext. Bursuk vainly employed every artifice to provoke 
them to an engagement Roger waited for the arrival of his 
allies. Baldwin of Jerusalem, Pons of Tripolis and the con¬ 
federate Moslem emirs” soon joined him and greatly increased 

1 Walter l. s. The following particular* regarding the Ivlina ore taken from this, 
which a the fullest of the source*. 

• Walter i. 3. Sibl iii. 534 may I* imdcrstiKxl to agree with this explicit statement. 
Fulcher ii. 51 gives June, the month of Ilgnd's arrival in Syria, as if it were the ilnte 
of tlie arrival of the sultan's array. Albert xii. 19 who says the invasion lasted 
11 weeks seems also to count from June. I.A. i. 396 says Bursuk crossed the 
Euphrates at Rnkka about llse end of May (end of A.ir. 50H) Isut this is exactly the 
date lie gives for Ugaxi's victory over Bursuk (|>. 97, n. 3}. 

* The resemblance of his name to thru of El-burakl has led to confusion. Wilken 
makes El-lnirski leader of (his expedition. 

» I.A. i. 396, of. Kent. iii. 608. 

• Sib{ iii. 554, Kern. iii. 6c8 (to be corrected according to iii. 757; Rafaniya is 
not mentioned). 

* There is 110 very definite evidence regarding the return of Ifgari and Tugtnkin. 
Albert xil. 19 says tlwt Tugtakin joined Roger along with Baldwin but almost implies 

that he come from Damascus, which h impossible. 

r 
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the number of his troops. It was now Bursuk's turn to hesitate 
and draw back. He seems to have invested Hisn cl-akrad', but 
the Latins were ignorant of his position and supposed that he 
had started home. In their uncertainty they attacked El-jisr, 
which had recently been captured from them, and burned its 
suburbs. Still the hostile army did not appear, and the purpose 
of the allies seemed to be accomplished. Tugtakin marched 
towards Damascus, saying that he feared attack in that 
direction 3 . The I .a tins dispersed their forces. 

But Bursuk was still in Syria. With alarming swiftness he 
descended on Kafr tab, which was captured and destroyed on 
the 3rd of September*. Then he advanced to Ma'araten-nu'man. 
For a whole week the districts round lay at the mercy of 
his plundering bands. But his forces lacked coherence, like 
every Mesopotamian army composed of miscellaneous levies, 
The emirs were weary of the campaign and began to return 
home 4 . Part of the army was sent to occupy Buza'a and 
Bursuk himself moved towards Aleppo*. After the morning 
march on the 14th of September preparations were made to 
encamp at Danith el-bakl 1 . No precautions had been taken to 
guard against surprise and in the confusion of arrival at the 
camping ground the Moslems were set upon by the Latins of 
Antioch and lidesaa. 

Walter, chancellor of Antioch, has left a full account of the 
Latin movements. When Roger heard that Bursuk had 
captured Kafr tab and was laying waste the country round Ma'ara 
he and Baldwin summoned such troops as were available for 
Immediate action. They met at Er-ruj. On Sunday the 12th 
of September*, Walter tells us, the patriarch addressed the army 

1 Kcm. iii. 609; Albert xil. 19 " vermis civitatem Malatinam in montana." 

* Sib$ iii. asj. Perhaps he was afraid of Ihc movements of Borsuk** army. Albeit 
also say*, that al the time of the battle of Danith a section of Bunak's army was 
attacked by Tugtnkin in the region of •' Cntnoila" near the " cast rum Malbcch." 

1 Friday 13th Rohi* U (Ousoma ioj). 

* Sib} iii. 555. He and I .A. mention that jealousy of Klrkhan was prevalent 
amongst them. 

• Kern. iii. 6 ogt., I.A. i. 197!. Walter says that while al Ma'ara Bursuk made 
preparations to besiege Zaredna. 

• I.A. i. *97 f. So Walter i. 4, "In vallc Sarmitt." 

7 Tyre xL *5 give* this as the date when the Latins met at Er-ruj. Walter Is the 
principal authority at this point. I.A. i. *97 f. give* a clear account of the bottle. 

7 ~* * 
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“plainly and openly, in a manner pleasing to God rather than 
to man. He did not ignore their faults nor the features in their 
conduct which he knew to be contrary to God's will; but by 
argument, entreaty and rebuke he taught them as a father those 
tilings which they should avoid and those things which they 
should follow." Next day the Latins encamped at I lab. On 
the day following as they approached their next camping ground 
a scout brought word that the Moslems were there already in 
tlie very act of pitching their tents. It was the festival of the 
elevation of the cross and therefore a day of happy omen. 
The bishop of Jabala carried the cross up and down the ranks, 
the soldiers knelt before it three times in reverence, anti having 
thus commended themselves to God they mounted their horses. 

When the Latins swept down on the Moslem tents only the 
baggage animals and the servants were there. Bursuk's troops 
straggled up in detachments and were defeated us they arrived. 
Bursuk attempted to rally his men on the slope of a neigh¬ 
bouring hill, but finding that success was hopeless, he saved 
himself by flight. The Latins secured much plunder. No 
doubt the spoil and the prisoners of the recent campaign were 
for the most part recovered (14th September 1115)'. Roger 
remained on the field for two or three days’ dividing the spoil. 
He was received in Antioch with much enthusiasm and publicly 
gave thanks to God for his great victory in the church of 
St Peter. Kafr tab and Ma'ara were rebuilt by the I-a til is. 

The peculiar situation of n 15 did not continue. Ilgazi and 
Tugtakin both effected their reconciliation with the sultan. 
They had not compromised themselves unduly by their cautious 
movements in the recent campaign and Roger's victory at 
Danith was a warning to the Moslems to close their ranks. 
But the prosecution of the Holy War was not immediately 
resumed. In 1116 and 1117 the Latins were free to follow 

* The day of the elevation of the cross (Walter and Albert). The date ill Kutchcr 
ii. 52, according to which lliice nights In the constellation of Virgo were still iu follow, 
agrees exactly with thit, so that Reared lii. 431,13th September, it inaccurate. Ousama 
105, Tuesday 23rd Rahi‘ ii, calendar date 15th September, gives the tame date. So 
possibly Xem. iii. 609 also, although Tuesday toth Raid* il may easily contain n 
textual error; in any cate Recited 23rd September It incorrect. 

* Walter, three days; Tyre xl. 25, biduo. 
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what policy they chose. It was a favourable opportunity for 
attack on Aleppo. But Roger or his counsellors lacked 
initiative 1 . During the four years which followed Tancrcd’s 
death (1113-16) there were no hostilities between Antioch and 
Aleppo. Even the victory at Danith produced no change of 
policy. In 1117 Roger played the part of protector to Aleppo. 
Friendly relations were not altogether broken off until the 
following year. 

Baldwin of Kdcssa spent the interval in dealing with the 
position of the Armenians on his western border. After a 
prolonged and bitter struggle the princedom founded by Basil 
kogh was completely destroyed and its principal towns were 
restored to the jurisdiction of lidcssa*. Pons of Tripolis seems 
to have carried on an active warfare with the Moslems, but 
his operations were on a minor scale. When Tugtakin visited 
Bagdad in the spring of 1116 he gave as a reason for the 
shortness of his visit the danger to which his territories were 
exposed 8 . Perhaps his relations with Tripolis caused him most 
anxiety. In the autumn of 1115 Pons captured Rafaniya and 
its Latin garrison became the scourge of the country round ; 
it was recaptured however within a month 4 . In the early 
summer of 1116 Pons invaded the Bika* and posted himself at 
'Ain jar. He was immediately attacked and repulsed by the 
troops of Damascus*. In 1117 the same kind of border warfare 
was continued". 

> Previous lo 1115 Roger*! only sharo tn the Moslem war, ax prince of Antioch, 
tv Mi his expedition to assist Baldwin of Jerusalem (summer of m3). 

* Ml. Kil. I. 1 r6 IT. gives particulars. Mnr'iuh also ww seized from its Greek 
governor (in i. i «H for Reared" Desmond” read Baldwin). 1 ‘akrod was now deprived 
of his ]>osKes»loiu (i. 117). 

• Sibf iii. 556. Particulars of the visit are given by Sibj iii. 557 f. quoting Ibn 
cl-V&bmotij the dale Dlm r l-ka‘da 509, ending 15th April m6, by LA. I. 300. 

' I.A. i. 198 f. (Jornada H 509); cf. Ibn el-knianasi in Sibt iii. 557. Kern. iii. 
608 should contain no mention of Rafaniya (see p. 98. a. 5). 

* Sibt gives a duplicate account of lids invasion: one in continuation of the history 
of Tugtakin's visit to Bagdad, iii. 557, the other in it* chronological position under 
A.M. 510 from Ibn el-kalanasi, iii. 559. The former shows the date was in spring or 
early summer. The Latin leader is wrongly given os Bertram. 

• The suburbs of IjJnma were attacked on the night of the t6th of Jane, when 
there was a total eclipse of the moon (LA. i. 309). The night of 14th $a£ar 511, 
17th June, according to our reckoning is the night of the i6thj Recueil wrongly 
[jth June. When T u RBtkin attacked Ilouif a Latin movement caused his tetrevU. 
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The years 1117 and Ili8 were momentous years in the 
history of Aleppo. Early in 1117 Lulu el-yaya was assassi¬ 
nated 1 . El-burski of Rahaba and Ilgazi of Maridin were two of 
several candidates for the vacant emirate. Ilgazi was actually 
in possession of the city for a short time. Rut his position was 
untenable owing to the distrust of the populace and the in¬ 
adequacy of the revenues which were available. Kl-burski was 
refused admission when he advanced to the gates with his 
supporter Tugtakin. Me was menaced by the Latins of Antioch 
and retired. Qgaxi had also suffered from their attacks. Roger 
received the fortress of Kl-kubbn and other concessions in return 
for his services. After this the citizens welcomed Kirkhan of 
Homs as their protector and 'J’u&takin ravaged the territories of 
Homs in consequence 3 . The situation awakened the Ijitins to 
their opportunity. The depredations of the garrison of Kl-kubba 
and the harshness with which the Latin dues were exacted 
brought matters to a crisis*. Roger was resolved to make war 
on the Moslem city. 

In the spring of 1118 the Moslem castle of Balatunus, on the 
hills to the east of Laodicca, was captured by the Latins after 
a siege which lasted from the 22nd of April to the 5th of May 4 . 
Roger and his ally Leo, an Armenian ruler in Cilicia, then laid 
siege to 'Ezaz, which had been regained by the Moslems shortly 
after Tancred’s death* It lay somewhat north of Aleppo on 
the road between Antioch and Tell bashir. The citizens of 
Aleppo in great alarm sent for help to Tugtakin, but found him 
completely occupied in the hostilities which followed the death 

* Kcm. iii. 610 not long before the end of A.lt. 510 (onding 4th May 1117). This 
explain* I.A.'i statement (l. jo8f.) that authorities vary Itelwcen 510 ami 511. 

* Kcm. iii. 610 ff. 

* Kcm. iii. 6(3 f. 

* llcrchcm, Inscrip. 494 (where the portion of the ensile is determined). 
According to Cod. Arab. Qualrentere(Kug 1 er, Hocnmml 77, note 68) Roger previous to 
thif (in A.n. 511, ending 13rd April rtl8) also captured Illsn el-marknli near Iianyos 
(Hal any as) south of Jabnla. Later, however, this was still a Moslem stronghold 
(chap. Ill, p. 148, n. 1). 

* There is no record of its recapture. It vriu however in Moslem hands in 
November UI4 (Kcm. iii. 608) nrul possibly was gained in 1113 after Tancred's 
death. Regarding the blank in the record of Maudnd’s movements in May-June 1113 
see page 96. 
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of Baldwin I of Jerusalem'. Il&azi of Maridin was then invited 
to occupy and protect the town. He came at once but without 
sufficient troops to justify his attacking the Latin army. He 
offered Roger a large sum of money on condition that he would 
raise the siege, but his offer was rejected. The garrison of ‘Ezaz 
then made terms for itself and surrendered the castle. Ilgazi 
purchased a general truce by further concessions. Arrears of 
tribute, due for four months, were paid and the fortress of Herak 
and some territory in the neighbourhood of Aleppo was surren¬ 
dered. Time was needed for warlike preparations. Ilgazi had 
a conference with *fugtakin of Damascus and arranged to co¬ 
operate with him in the following summer. Then he returned to 
Maridin to collect his forces. The sultan Mohammed was dead, 
having died on the 18th of April of this year f 1118)\ but his son 
and successor Mahmud gave every support to IJgazi’s plans. 

In 1119 Ilgazi’s power to assist Aleppo was put to a decisive 
test. The danger of the city was now extreme. The Latins 
ravaged what territory it still possessed and captured Buza'a, to 
the east towards the Euphrates*. The unfortunate Alepins 
urged Ilgazi not to delay his march to their assistance. lie 
reached Aleppo in the first days of June 1 , having ravaged the 
fields of Tell bashir on the way. Roger sent for help to Tripoli's 
and Jerusalem. In the previous year Baldwin of Edessa had 
become Icing of Jerusalem. Both Pons and he promised their 
help. But meantime Ilgazi’s movements disturbed the defenders 
of the Latin castles and the owners of the lands he ravaged, and 
they prevailed on Roger to take the field alone. His army 
consisted of 700 knights and 3000 foot-soldiers*. He took up 

1 Kcm. iii.6t4givct hU defeat hyjoscolin at* the reason of his not helping Aleppo. 
The reference may Ire to JlnrV* defeat (chap. I, p. 67). Hut the siege of 'Ezni 
prolmbly began earlier in the summer, when ‘J'ugtnkin was in Ascalon, although Kem. 
makes it commence after Joscciin's victory. 

* Thursday 14th Dhu'l-hijja 511 (I-A. i. 303, Recucil wrongly 171k April|. 

■ I.A. L 3*3. Within two year* or less it was again in Mostenvhands (i. 341). 

4 Eotl of Sofar 513, Kem. iii. 616. During the harvest season, previous to the 
Latin invasion, there was a truce for four month* (Barheb. 306). Possibly this was m 
continuation of that arranged by Ilgazi in 11x8. 

* The number* from Walter, who again ha* ft foil description of these event*. 
Kcm. iii. 616 IT. also gives a full account. Sibt has a double narrative (iii. 560 and 
561). In the second the Recueil editor conjectures that an attack on Artak it 
referred to. The lowest estimate of Ilgati's army It 7000 men (Barheb. 306). 
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an unfavourable position at Balat, near Atharib, in a valley 
among the hills (20th June) 1 * * * * 6 . Ilgazi hesitated to make an 
attack before he was joined by Tugtakin. Finally however 
the impatience of his troops prevailed and he moved his 
position towards the Latin camp (27th June). The interval 
had given him time to mature his plans. On the morning of 
the 28th a he made his attack. The Latins had not realised how 
vulnerable their position was and were taken in a measure by 
surprise. They believed that the Moslem army lay in the 
direction of Atharib where there had been skirmishing the day 
before. But Ilgazi's troops poured into the valley frniu three 
sides at once*. Roger sent a detachment to hold off one of 
these divisions and drew up Ins main force beside the tents 
of his encampment. The battle was soon over. Almost sit the 
first shock Roger's left wing broke and carried the right back in 
confusion with it. A dust-storm swept across the field of battle 
and completed the discomfiture of the Latins. The detachment 
at the entrance of the valley saved itself by (light. Roger was 
slain and 70 of his knights were captured*. The Moslems were 
jubilant over their victory. Ilgazi, it seems, permitted and 
encouraged the most cruel treatment of the inferior captives, who 
numbered about 500*. But he did not follow up his victory to 
any purpose. He allowed his forces to scatter in the accom¬ 
plishment of minor undertakings. The Latins were terrific*I by 
the bands which scoured the country, but their fear was greater 
than their danger. Baldwin and Pons quickly appeared 011 the 
scene. IJgazi sent troops to oppose their march but these were 
repulsed in the neighbourhood of Jabaia. After this the Moslem 
raiders retired from the neighbourhood of Antioch to which they 
had advanced. Baldwin and Pons did not immediately take 
the aggressive. They were content at first to restore confidence 

1 Friday fjlh Raid* i, Kem. iii. 617. 

* The dates tire from Kem. iii. 617 f. Mt. Ed. I. 113 hat» apparently die same 

date for the battle. In I.A. i. 315 die middle of Rabi' i is given too definitely by 
the French translation as 16th June. 

» I.A. I. 3*4. Similarly Kem. and Walter (" ex tnhus [Kuilbu* triplici hello"). 

* I.A. i. 3*4. 

6 Walter ii. 8 (cf. 17-18). Kem. iii. (he say* that tha men of rank were ransomed 
and that obout 30 prisoners who were destitute of means were executed. 
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in the princedom. Bohemond's son, Bohemond Ii, was Roger’s 
prospective heir. But he was a boy only 11 years old and still in 
France. So Baldwin himself was appointed regent and thus an 
important step was taken in the unification of the Latin power. 
For seven years the king of Jerusalem commanded the united 
armies of the Syrian Latins. Their battleground was northern 
Syria and the question to be decided was the fate of Aleppo. 

rignzi, it seems, was prevented from taking the field for three 
weeks by fever (July)'. After his recovery, having been joined 
by Tugtakin of Damascus, he laid siege to Athaiib (beginning 
of August). Here, as elsewhere, the garrison had been weakened 
in order to add to the strength of the army in the field. The 
Moslems were fortunate in gaining a speedy success, for the 
castle surrendered while Baldwin was on the march to its relief. 
When the king received news of this fresh disaster he posted 
himself at Danith. His camp numbered 200 tents*. The castle 
of Zaredna capitulated that very day (13th August)*. Tidings 
reached the king at night and he made his final preparations for 
battle before he slept. All day his troops had been harassed by 
Moslem skirmishers; in the evening the enemy were joined by 
Ilga/.i himself. The battle next day (14th August) 4 was confusing 
in its character and indefinite in its results ; both sides sustained 
severe loss; part of each army was routed and part victorious. But 
the substantial fruits of victory remained with Baldwin. Ilgazi 
retired tn Aleppo, his allies dispersed and he himself returned 
to Maridin to gather fresh forces*. Baldwin claimed victory by 
collecting his forces and occupying the field of battle on the 
following day. Having no further opposition to encounter in the 
open field he commenced a campaign against the neighbouring 
Moslem strongholds. Most of the places named in the list of 

1 Ousama 117, Arabic text 88. The fever w« brought on by excessive drinking j 
cf. Walter ii. 9 “ potationibu* intciuus-'* 

* Kern. iii. 610. 

* Kcm. iii. 630 with which Waiter ii. 16 agrees. 

* The vigil of the Assumption (Walter ii. 16 and Tyre xli. ft). Kem. iii. 610 
does not give the date of the battle although be perhaps implies that it was on the day 
after the surrender of Zntedno. Mt. Ed. (according to Recueili. 134), g«*r* August t6th. 
Fulcher's date seems to be equivalent to August 19th (Hi. 5). 

* Before the end of Jumada i 513, ending 8tli September (Kern. iii. 6«). 
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captures which he made' were Latin possessions and so must 
recently have been lost. Hut ns neither Atharib nor Zarcdtta 
were recovered Ugnzi had good cause to be satisfied with the 
fruits of his first campaign. He had loosened the strung hand 
from the throat of Aleppo and had gained a Moslem victory 
with which only one or two others could compare as yet in all 
the history of the struggle with the Latins. 

During Baldwin’s cumpaign after the battle of Daiiitli he 
was joined by Joscclin of Tiberias* I'rcvious to m.i Jnscclin 
had been lord of Tell bashir*. Baldwin now conferred on him 
the lordship of the whole county of lCdessa. There was nml 
for such a hold leader on the northern Im indent, and since 
Baldwin's accession to the kingdom of Jerusalem he and Joseeliu 
were again friends. Ilgazi’s first movements in ri 30 were in 
Joscclin’s new territories. He commenced operations in the 
month of May. After four days spent in the neighbourhood of 
Edcssa he crossed the Euphrates (26th May) 1 and ravaged the 
country between Tell bashir and Kaisun. Joseeliu attacked 
the Moslems with some success but did not prevent them from 
entering the territories of Antioch. Passing by ‘Italic, llga/.i 
advanced on the town of Antioch. After a day spent in the 
vicinity he retired towards Kinncsrin. These fruitless move¬ 
ments produced discontent amongst his troops. There was not 
sufficient plunder to satisfy their wants and gratify their expec¬ 
tations and Ilgazi had no money to silence their murmurs. Ills 
Turkish horsemen began to melt away and only the arrival of 
Tugtakin with reinforcements enabled him to keep the field. 
When the Latins marched out from Antioch under the leader¬ 
ship of Baldwin the Moslems hung closely on the flanks of the 

' Kafr ruina, Kafr {Jib, Karmin, Ms'aml mqtrin (Kcm. lit. 611 f.). Snrmin I* nol 
named among the places assigned lo the Lntins by treaty In 1 iso (Kent. iii. fa5) but 
it is under list (Kcm. fii. 657). Fulcher iii. 7 says tbc king remained a com>idcmble 
lime in Antioch. 

3 Kcm. iii. 613. Tyre xil. 9 referring lo Joscclin in tbc beginning uf u 19 Hjxsvks 
of him ns ruler of Edcssa but this i* inaccurate. Ml. Ed. i. 145 dates Joscclin'* 
restoration to Edcssa anno nrnttH. 568, which commences soil) February 1 riy. 

1 pp. 70 and 96. 

4 15th $afor 314, Kem. Hi. 633. Particular* of these movements in Ml. Ed. 

1. uOf. 
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advancing column and made it difficult for the soldiers to obtain 
food and water. But Baldwin kept his men In close order and 
they resisted every temptation to break their ranks. They 
reached Ma'arat mesrin in safety and only one day later the 
Moslems retired to Aleppo'. Having thus cleared the country 
the Latins returned to Antioch. Peace was made until March 
of the following year 8 . All this took place before the end of 
June. In the same month Ilgnzi destroyed Zaredna that it 
might not fall into the hands of the enemy*. 

Joscclin, it appears, did not consider himself bound by the 
truce which Baldwin had made. Early in 1121 he cruelly 
raided the district of El-ahass* and later the district in the 
neighbourhood of Buza'a, Ilgazi’s governor in Aleppo was 
obliged to make separate terms with him. About the same 
time the territory of Shaizar was attacked by the Latins of 
Antioch and its emir bought a short truce by a payment of 
money*. When the truce with Aleppo expired the attacks on 
its territory were resumed. Atharib was twice attacked with a 
month’s interval between, and Aleppo itself was menaced 4 . 
Affairs in Maridin detained Ilgazi in the cast and he sent orders 
that peace should be made on whatever terms the Latins 
demanded. In 1120 the Latin title to some of the districts 
taken from them in 1119 had been acknowledged ; now further 
concessions were made. It was even arranged that they should 
have possession of Atharib, but the garrison refused to hand it 
over. Not long afterwards Ilgazi's son Sulaiman. governor of 
Aleppo, revolted against his father. The Latins utilised their 
opportunity to re-occupy and fortify Zaredna (August-September 
112! >. Several less important castles which the Moslems held 
were invested and also captured. After three days attack on 

1 I.A. i. jj). Tor these events see Kcm. Iii. 613 ff. 

1 End of A.11. 514. Kcm. tit. fit5. 

• Rnbi* i 5J4. Kern, iii. $15. 

* Shnwnt 514. ending tint January tut, Kern. iii. 6 16. 

" Kcm. iii. 616. 

u This last event fails in Rabi' ii 515, commencing 19th June rut (Kern. iii. 617). 
Baldwin led the expedition and possibly had been in Antioch since the preceding 
year. In the beginning of July he was bock in Jerusalem (Fulcher iii. 10; cf. Kcm. 
iii. 618 which says he waj not in Antioch when pence was concluded). 
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Atharib Baldwin returned to Antioch. News of these occurrences 
brought Ilgazi back to Syria. Sulaiman submitted to him anrl 
he entered Aleppo on the 13th of November. lie remained in 
Syria four months. During that time a temporary peace was 
made with the Latins and the lands which had been theirs when 
they held Atharib and Zaredna were again surrendered to 
them 

Ilgazi returned to Syria at the end of June 1122 in order to 
resume the I«atfn war. lie was accompanied by his nephew Nur 
cd-daula Balak and was joined again by Tugtakin. Znred 11a 
was besieged on the 27th of July. Baldwin was in Tripoli's 
enforcing his authority as I'ons' overlord. When he approached 
at the head of a relief force, Ilgazi withdrew from the ensile. 
The siege had lasted only a fortnight. The Latins avoided 
battle with Ilgazi and a number of indecisive movements 
followed. Finally the illness which resulted in Ilgazi's death 
attacked him, and in consequence the Moslem army broke lip. 
Ilgazi withdrew to Aleppo and Tugtakin to Damascus*. Balak's 
emirate was near Malatiya and he also started homewards. On 
the way a piece of great good fortune bcfcl him. lie was 
pursued and overtaken by Joscelin. Balak's force was superior' 
and besides he was |>ostcd in a spot guarded by marshes. It 
was folly for the Latins to attack him in these circumstances, 
but they did so. Their horses sank in the mire, the arrows of 
the enemy rained upon them and their only safety lay in flight. 
Joscelin was taken prisoner and from 25 to 60 of his companions 
with him (13th September) 4 . Balak shut up his prisoners in 
the castle of Khartbart By his fortunate capture he marked 
himself out as the successor of his dying uncle, Ilgazi ibn Ortok. 

' Kem. Hi. 615*631. 

3 Kem. lii. 631 ft and Fulcher iii. 1 1. Tyre xfi. 14 nms together Dent's cniii]raiRnR 
of n to, nit and t 111 In a chapter which Htands ltetwcen a narrative of the year r 119 
(xil. 11) and one of mi (xii. 16). 

* Ml. Ed. gives Joscelin too men and Balak Roo; I.A. says Balak had only 400. 

* The date and principal detail* from Mt. Ed. i. 13 r f.; he puts the munlicr of 
prisoners at ij, Kem. lii. 634 at 60. I.A.’a account, i. 344, agree* with Ml. Ed. hut 
ii under a.H. jij instead of a. II. 516 and relates also an earlier brief attack of Balak's 
on Etlesan. Kem. tii. 633 f. *ay» the fight look place near Knroj, which is not 
probable; hia date is Kajab jttS. Bnrheb. 308 f. relates Joscclin's capture twice, 
under different yean, but supports the day 0/ the month given by Mt. Ed. 
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llgazi lay ill for six weeks in Aleppo. Having recovered a 
little he attempted to return to Maridin but died on the way 
(3rd November 1122). His government of Aleppo (1 n 8-1122) 
marks an important stage in the history of the Latin war. 
Being ruler of both Maridin and Aleppo he drew the relations 
between Syria and Mesopotamia much closer than Maudud had 
left them. The capital of northern Syria in the hands of a. 
Mesopotamian emir was no longer isolated and dependent on 
the hazard of chance alliances. Ilgazi’s career itself proved the 
advantage of its new relations. The Latin occupation of the 
country received its first rude shock from the blows which he 
delivered. A new hope and the promise of a better future 
dawned on the inhabitants of Aleppo. 

Baldwin heard the news of Joscelin’s capture at Tripolis on 
his way home*, and returned at once to Antioch. The season 
did not permit of serious operations, but throughout the winter 
and especially after llgazi’s death the Latins made constant 
attacks on the territory of Aleppo*. The governor for the time 
was Badr cd-daula, also a nephew of llgazi. On the 9th of 
April (1123) he surrendered Atharib and made peace with the 
Latins. Forthwith Baldwin set out to attack Balak, who was 
besieging the castle of Karkar. Once more the Moslems 
gained u notable success (18th April)'. Baldwin was surprised, 
taken captive and imprisoned along with Joscelin in Khartbart. 
After the capture of Karkar, a week later, Balak set out for 
Syria to secure Aleppo. The town was captured, after a brief 
resistance, on the 26th of June* and the citadel surrendered 
three days later. Balak strengthened his position by marrying 
one of Rudwan's daughters. Harran had been occupied earlier 
in the month'. 

1 Fulcher iii. 11 due* not Mate the cause of Baldwin's return to Antioch (** otto 
negotio ") hut the date leave* no doubt on the matter. Tyre xii. 17 relate* this second 
visit to Antioch immedituely after his account of the quarrel with Rone, omitting the 
campaign against llgari (cf. p. 108, n. »). 

1 Kern. iii. 633 and 634 f. 

* Ml. Ed. i. 133 (the 4th day after Easter), Unrheb. 308 (Wednesday in Eiuter 
week); cf. Kero. iii. 635, where Wednesday 19th §nfar 317 (=i8th April) Is 
apparently the date of Baldwin** starting on his expedition. 

* Kcm, iii, 636, Tuesday nt Jumnda » 517, calendar date >7th June. 

* Rabi* ii which contmeuces 591b May. 
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Balalc showed both energy and judgment in resuming at 
once the Latin war. He besieged and ^captured Kl-bara and 
then attacked Kafr tab. While so engaged news reached him 
(6th August) 1 * * that his prisoners, the Latin princes, had escaped. 
In fact a band of some fifteen Armenians*, in disguise and poorly 
dressed,having gainc<i admission to Khartbarton some pretext", 
had killed the soldiers of the guard and liberated the prisoners 
from the tower ill which they were confined. Kesau-rs and 
rescued were then joined by those of the inhabitants who were 
Christians and the citadel was captured. Halil win decided lo 
remain in Khartbart while Joftcclin went to Jerusalem for 
assistance. But Balak acted more swiftly than his op|xincuts. 
In a fortnight 4 * * he appeared before the walls; on the 161I1 of 
September* the defenders were overjxiwered. 'Pile heroic 
rescuers and many of tile I-aiins were put to death. Baldwin 
was again a prisoner. 

When Joscclin learned that Khartbart had been captured he 
employed the troops he had raised in cruelly wasting the country 
round Aleppo. Even trees were cut down and graves profaned. 
In retaliation, about this time, the ka^li of Alcpjjo transformed 
the cathedral and two other churches into mosques. Two 
churches still remained for the use of the Christian inhabitants. 
Joscclin's army dispersed shortly after the 23rd of October", but 
afterwards in November and still later he and the troops of 
Edessa continued to raid and harry the country 7 . 

About the middle of January (1124) Balak returned to 
Aleppo. Along with Tugtakin and El-burski, he attempted to 
capture ‘Ezaz but was defeated and repulsed by a relieving force. 

1 Kcm. Hi. 637, Tuesday 11th Jumiulit ii. calendar dale 7th August. Kulclicr Hi. 

13 puts the escape about the middle of August; that may be the date when the news 
reached Jerusalem. 

■ In Fulcher Hi. ij (Tyre xii. 18) the number Is 50 (? text). Ml. Kd. I. 133 has 
fifteen and it is easier to understand how the smaller number might gain admission 
to the town. 

* Mt. Ed. says they pretended lo have grievances which tlicjr desired to have 
redressed. So Fulcher Hi. 13, who speaks of them as merchants or pedlars. Tyre xii. 

18 says they were either monks or pedlars. 

4 Mt. Ed. i. 133. * 13rd Kajab, Kcm. Hi. 637. 

• Tuesday nt Ramadan, Kem. El. 638. 

1 Kcm. Hi. 639 f. 
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Later he began to prepare for an attack on Tell bashir and 
invited Hassan emir of Mambij to co-operate with him (April) 1 * * . 
Hassan refused and was arrested, and Balak laid siege to 
Mambij, which was defended by the emir's brother. In response 
to an appeal for help Joscelin attempted to raise the siege. 
On the 5th of May' Balak the victorious, as he was called, 
repulsed the 1 .atins and so won his last victory. While 
directing the attack on Mambij next clay he was fatally wounded 
by an arrow from the ramparts. “This is death for nil Moslems,'' 
lie is reported to have said, as he pulled out the arrow from the 
wound*. It was indeed a serious blow to the Moslem cause, 
as events quickly showed. Balak’s successor in Aleppo was 
Timurtnsh, Ilgazi's son, who proved quite incompetent He 
committed a serious error to begin with, when he released 
Baldwin of Jerusalem. On the 24th of June 4 * * 7 it was arranged 
that the king should pay a ransom for lu’s liberty and surrender, 
also, the fortress of 'Ezaz*. Two months passed, during which 
certain hostages were given up and part payment of the ransom 
was made. Then Baldwin was released (on the 29th of August)". 
No sooner did he reach Antioch than he announced that he did 
not intend to keep his promise (6th September)'. The patriarch 
absolved him from his oath and bade him not keep faith with 
infidels. He allied himself with a rival of Timurtash, Oubais 
ibn Sailaka, and put an end to troublesome arguments by 
leading his forces against Aleppo (28th September)”. The 

1 Safar 51S, end* 17th April. Korn. iii. 641. 

* Monday iBlh Raid* I 518, Kem. ill. 64a; Mt. Ed., according lo Recucil i. 138, 
lia» two dale* which do not Imriuonise (41(1 May and rolh Sainni). 

* Kem. iii. 641. Fulcher iii. 31 rightly gives the date of the battle as Mny 5th, 
hut he was informed that the Moslems were defeated and llalak killed in battle. 
Joscelin sent lo Antioch, Tripoli* and Jerusalem what he believed was BalakN head. 

* rolh Jumatla i, calendar date «5th June, Kem. iii. 643. The earlier date in iii. 
644 {Wednesday, 4th Jumnda l) may be the date when Baldwin arrived in Shaizar to 
conduct negotiations with the eiulr there. 

* Kem. iii. 645. This evidence is more trustworthy than that m the passage iii. 
643 where Atharib, Zarcdnn, El-jbtr and Kafr (ab are also named. 

* Friday 17th Rajah 518, calendat dale 30th August, Kem. iii. 644. Fulcher iii. 
38, 4th Kal. September, agrees exactly. 

7 iRth Knjab, calendar date 7th Septcinlier, actual date (in accordance with noted) 
6th September (Kem. iii. 645, Rccueil wrongly and September). 

■ r8th Sha'hnn (Kem. iii. (S45), calendar date 30th September (cf. p. 11a, n. 1). 
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Latins of Antioch encamped under the walls of the city on 
the 6th of October' and were joined by the forces of Joscclin 
and Dubais. There were 300 tents in the besiegers’ camp 
and one-third of the troops were Moslems. The attack and 
defence were exceptionally bitter. The town was reduced to 
the utmost extremity by the scarcity of provisions and the 
prevalence of disease. The inhabitants were forced to use dogs 
and carcasses for their food. Timurtash was in Maridiu and 
gave scant attention to the entreaties of the deputies who 
implored his assistance 5 . Fortunately their next appeal was 
directed to one of a different stamp. Aksonkor ol-burski was 
recovering the position of which he had been deprived by the 
predominance of the Ortoks for so many years. Since May 
1121" he had been ruler of Mosul, for the second time, lie 
readily promised his help and quickly made his preparations. 
He reached Aleppo after nightfall on Thursday the aytli of 
January (112s) 4 . The besiegers acknowledged their discomfiture 
by beating a hasty retreat. So ended the only regular siege of 
Aleppo which the Latins ever undertook. It lasted four 
months and was the climax of the danger to which the city had 
been exposed for many years. When Kl-burski arrived the last 
extremity had been reached. The walls were maimed by men 
who rose from sick beds when the enemy attacked. Aleppo 
was saved by the successor of Maudud and the army of Mosul. 
About the middle of March* the emir of Shai/.ar handed over to 
El-burski the Latin hostages who were in his jJO.ssession. They 
included a daughter of Baldwin and a son of Joscclin. After 
this Baldwin lingered in Antioeh no longer. lie had been 

' Kcm. ill. 645 here gives the Christian date and rightly calls it a Monday. Ilia 
eorropomling Moslem date is however sGth Sha'bnn 518, calendar date Kill October, 
two dnys Inter. Although according to the Ncttorian calendar that would be the 6th 
of October (Kecuetl editor) the day of the week is decisive against its lining correct. 
(In Kccueii note U 19 tteitrr tie ftrt vulguirt 19 seems to be a misprint for 9). 

8 One of them was Mohammed ibn Hlbat-allah, great grandfather of the historian 
Kemat ed-din. 

8 LA. i. #41. 

* Kcm. iii. 649 (Thursday, eight days before the end of DhuVhijja 51H). Fulcher 
iii. 39 gives the 301b (a Friday), lie mentions that the arrival was at night. Neither 
authority gives Thursday night, which is got by combining their statements. 

* Kem. iii. 651. 
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absent from Jerusalem for nearly three years and set foot in it 
again on the 3rd of April (1125)'. Some noteworthy events 
had taken place in his absence. 

During the early part of the reign of Baldwin 11 the situation 
in Jerusalem was similar to what it had been in the latter part 
of the reign of his predecessor. The attacks from Egypt ceased 
altogether and those of Damascus were purely incidental and 
insignificant (1119-1121)*. The assassination of El-afdal (5th 
December 1121) 3 made no immediate difference in the policy of 
the former country. The Latins, having secured their position, 
did not meantime seek to extend their borders. The Moslems, 
having ascertained their opponents’ strength, were disposed to 
acquiesce in the Latin occupation. Nevertheless neither the 
Syrian Latins nor the western pilgrims enjoyed in Palestine in 
these years the security of a settled country. The real situation 
is disclosed by the early history of the " poor knights of Christ,” 
afterwards called the knights Templars, from their place of 
residence in the temple area at Jerusalem. The roads from 
the coast to the holy places were infested by Arabs whose de¬ 
predations were made easier by the Moslem inhabitants of the 
country. In these circumstances, in 1119, Hugh de Payns and 
seven other knights vowed to devote their lives to the protection 
of pilgrims and travellers in the holy land. They conformed to 
the practice of the regular orders by professing poverty, chastity 
and obedience. When the council of Troyes formally sanctioned 
the order and gave it a rule (1128) the knights still numbered 
only nine, and no great change had taken place in the character 
and service of the order. 

From the summer of 1122 until April 1125 Baldwin was 
continuously absent from his kingdom and for a considerable 
part of that time he was a prisoner. After his capture (April 

1 Fulcher ili. 40. Kcm-'s statement regarding the ransom of the hostages is not in 
its chronological place (Bee p. 117, n. s). 

1 Regarding the events of 1119 Me chap. I, p. 67 f. In the beginning of July list 
J'uglakin lavaged the Latin territories east of the Jordan. When Baldwin crossed 
into the ftauran against him (5th July) he retreated and there was no regular bottle. 
The Latins captured and clcsjroyed a Moslem castle at Jaraih (Fulcher iii. to). I.A. 
apeak* of a success gained by Tugtakin In Jumoda i 5 rs (18th July—ifitb Angust). It 
may be a sequel of these events 01 l.A.'s version of them. Sibt UL 56s ako mentions 
a " great victory " of Tugtakin's in A-tt. 515. * LA. 1 .341. 

S. C. 
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1123) a council was held at ‘Akka and Eustace of Caesarea and 
Sidon was elected regent About the same time El-mamum, 
the new ruler of Egypt, resolved to attack Jaffa. He was urged 
by Tugtakin and Aksonkor to make use of his opportunity 1 , 
hie sent troops by land to Jaffa and a fleet of some forty ships* 
to co-operate by sea. The fleet arrived in Ascalon about the 
middle of May. Jaffa was vigorously attacked and having only 
a small garrison was in great danger. Hut when Eustace 
appeared with the army of Jerusalem, after five or six days*, the 
Egyptians did not await his onset. They were pursued and 
overtaken at Yabna 4 and again fled shamefully before they 
were attacked. Many were killed in their flight and the 
Moslem camp and large spoil fell to the victor (30th May 1123)'. 
.Three days later a Venetian fleet arrived in ‘Akka with the 
Doge on board. He was informed of what had just occurred 
and sailed at once to Ascalon where the Egyptian fleet now lay. 
The Moslems were surprised before dawn one morning, lying 
unsuspiciously at anchor. At the first onset their admiral's ship 
was sunk and after a brief resistance those still able to save 
•themselves made off. Four galleys, four “cats” and a merchant 
ship were captured. Before the Venetians returned to ‘Akka 
they captured also ten richly laden merchantmen off the 
Egyptian coast*. 

On the 15th of June Eustace died and William dc Huris of 
Tiberias was appointed his successor. In August an cx|>cdition 
was sent with Joscelin to assist Baldwin to escape from 
Khartbart. When the army reached Tell bashir, news was 
received that he was again a prisoner, now in Hamm. Tile 
troops from Jerusalem ravaged the fields of Aleppo under 
Joscelin's leadership and then returned south. From ‘Akka 
they made a raid across the Jordan before they finally dispersed 1 . 

1 J.M. iii. 468. He calls Aksonkor by anticipation " prince of Aleppo." 

* I.M. iii. 469 (Fulcher 80 ships, Tyre 70). 

.* Fulcher iii. tj (5 days), I.M. iii. 469 (6 days). 

* Jbelim (William Tyre) or lbeniam (Fulcher). 

1 Fulcher ill, r8 and I.M. iii. 469 (1 Raid* ii). Most particulars are given by 
Fulcher iii. 17-18 and Tyre xii. si follow* his authority. I.M. explains the retreat by 
the failure of Tugtakin and Aksonkor to co-operate. 

* Tyre xii. m-jj. Fulcher iii. 10 is confused and inaccurate. 

r Fulcher 111 »a and 95. 
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Tugtakin does not appear to have been engaged in the Latin 
war this year. He occupied the town of Homs for a time, but 
failed to dislodge Kirkhan from the citadel, Mahmud of Hama 
died and later on Tugtakin took possession of that town 1 . 

The Venetian crusade of 1123 was in response to an appeal 
of Baldwin’s sent to Italy sonic time previously. During the 
winter which followed their arrival, after considerable discussion, 
an agreement was drawn out embodying the conditions on 
which they were willing to assist Lho Latins of Jerusalem. It 
was decided that A scale n or Tyre should be besieged, and Tyre 
was chosen by lot. The city wax still nominally an Egyptian 
dependency, but Tugtakin had already acted as its protector 9 , 
and now again garrisoned and provisioned it to withstand tills 
fresh attack. The troops which he sent were the main stay of 
its defence, apart from its situation and fortifications. Tyre lay 
on what was practically an island, although joined to the main¬ 
land by a narrow causeway about a bowshot in breadth. Round 
the whole circumference ran a double wall crowned by towers 
at intervals; on the eastern side, towards the land, were three 
successive walls. The Latins reached the city on the 15th of 
February 1124*. Their first care was to build a rampart across 
the causeway, from north to south, to protect them from the 
town. Siege engines of every kind were constructed in large 
numbers. Two towers were built, one by the Syrian Latins, 
the other by the Venetians. Only one ship was left afloat to 
watch the entrance of the harbour, the rest were beached. The 
huge stones which were shot into the town shook the walls 
and towers and crashed into the dwelling houses of the people. 
But the defenders were well equipped with powerful engines also 
and their well-directed fire made the task of the Latin engineers 
most perilous. There were constant engagements on the 
causeway which divided the contending parties, but the besiegers 
gained no ground. Once Tugtakin advanced to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the town and there were rumours that an Egyptian 

* LA. i. 354 f. (in a.h. 517 which commences 13rd March 1113). 

* In A.H. 516, commences nth March t ms, when there wn» a threat of attack (I. A. 
i. 356). Similarly in A.D. ti m (chap. I, p. 61 f.). 

* Fulcher Hi. 18; Tyre xii. 14 and xtii. 4. 
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fleet was coming to the rescue. But Tugtakin withdrew when 
the Latins prepared to attack him, and not a single ship came 
from Egypt. Two insignificant raids from Ascalon were the only 
signs that the Egyptians took any interest in the beleaguered 
town. Seeing there was no help from the outside the task of 
the besiegers was simply to starve the town into surrender. 
Gradually the defence slackened. The greatest triumphs of the 
garrison were slight and unsubstantial. When the guardship was 
towed into the harbour by bold swimmers from the city it was 
replaced by another. On the 21st of June* an unexjicctcd sally 
from the town resulted in the destruction of one of the most 
powerful of the I^itin engines. Hut the skill of an Armenian 
engineer from Antioch put fresh life into the besiegers and 
Tugtakin counselled surrender. It was he who arranged the 
terms. The citizens were allowed either to depart in freedom, 
taking with them their moveable possessions, or to remain in the 
enjoyment of all their property subject to a fixed poll tax. The 
city surrendered on the 7th of July (1124)*. Some complained 
that such a wealthy town should not escape being plundered, but 
the Latin chiefs kept faith. The Venetians were given one-third 
of the city, as had been agreed previously. 

The occupation of Aleppo by El-burski (January i 125) and 
the failure of the Latin siege must have brought profound relief 
to Tugtakin after the death of Balak and the issue of the siege 
of Tyre. El-burski proved a worthy successor to Balak and 
llgazi. He won the Alcpins by his justice and his wise govern¬ 
ment, and both Tugtakin and Kirkhan of Homs were his allies. 
Baldwin had not long been back in Jerusalem when he learned 
that El-burski had commenced his summer campaign (1125), 
Kafr tab was captured on the 8th of May* and 'Ezaz was then 

* Fnlchcr iii. 31 (xi Kal. July). He dales the capture of the guardship previous to 
this, although both lie and Win Tyre relate the event subsequently tn the destruction 
of the machine. 

‘ Monday sand Jumndn i 518, Ibn Kli. iii. 456; Fulcher iii. 34 (Nones of July; 
irx dent: according to the Rccuril text should be ter tefities). So also Sibl iii. 565 
(*artl Jumada I 518. calendar date 8th July) and I.A. I. 359 (Rccucil ylli July). 
In I.M. iii. 469 18th Jumada i u presumably a textual error foe 33rd Jumada i. 
Tyre xiii. 14 gives 3 Kal. July (stpth June) and Abulfido iii. 414 soth Jumada i. 
Moat of the particulars in the text arc front Tyre xiii. 3-14. 

3 Friday 3rd Rabi' ii 519, calendar date 9th May, Kera. iii. 631. 
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invested. It was in great peril when Baldwin’s army arrived on 
the scene. A buttle was fought on the nth of June 1 . By a 
feigned retreat the Latins threw El-burski off his guard and 
gained a complete victory. This on the one side, and on the 
other the king's desire to recover the hostages he had given at 
the time of his release, prepared the way for an armistice. The 
Latin captives were released for a ransom* and it was agreed 
that the revenues of Jebel summak and the other territories in 
dispute should be divided. It appears that the Latins did not 
permit the Moslem tax-gatherers to collect their share of the 
revenue, but there was no further war until next summer. 

Baldwin seems to have remained in the north until 
September 1 . In October he built a castle on the hills beside 
Beirut, six miles from the town (mons Glavianus), so as to 
compel the natives to contribute to the Latin revenues 4 . War 
was then declared on Tugtakin and a successful raid was made 
into his territories. When the king returned from this excursion 
he led the same forces straight to Ascalon, where a fresh 
garrison had just been stationed. The Moslems sallied out and 
were repulsed with the loss of forty men. Preparations were 
then made for a more serious expedition against the territories 
of Damascus. The Latins crossed the Jordan on the 13th of 
January (1126)*. They passed through the wadi Rahub and 
marched slowly north through the territories of Damascus. On 
the 23rd of January they reached the traditional scene of 
St Paul's vision. Tugtakin’s army appeared in sight next day. 
On the 25th. which was the festival of the conversion of St 
Paul*, a battle was fought in the Marj suffer. The Latin cavalry 

1 ML Ed. i. 143 AT. has most particular*. Fulcher Ui. 49 date* the hatlle on 
June nth ("Idibu in lemis”and the 35th day of the sun’s being in Gemini). So aleo 
Ml Ed. i. 145, Thursday 14th Dre (Recueil nth June). In Kcm. Hi. 651 i6tb Kabi* 
ii 519 (i.c. 11st May. in accoidince with p. nfi, n. 3) may possibly be a complicated 
textual error fpr 6th Jumtida i 519 (calendar dote 10th June). May itH i» also a 
Thursday. 

! Fulcher iii. 44; Mt. Ed. i. 143 confirms his evidence that the hostages remained 
prisoners until now (cf. p. >13, n. r). 

• The evidence Is not very clear (Kem. iii. 651 f.). 

4 Fulcher iii. 45. 

• Fulcher iii. 50 (reading as Recneil text ttxltu dttimat). 

• Fulcher (“sacra die belli nituit Convmio Pauli") agrees with Sibt who says 
that Tu£takin marched out from Damascus on 17th Dhu'Miijja, 14th January. LA. 
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completely routed Tugtakin’s horsemen, but when they returned 
from the pursuit they found that their camp had been plundered 
by the Turkish infantry. Probably this mischance accounts for 
Baldwin’s decision to return home immediately. On the way 
back two solitary towers were captured and destroyed. 

In March 1126 Pons laid siege to Rafaniya, which was still a 
Moslem stronghold. After eighteen days siege it was evacuated 
by its defenders (3 1st March)’. Baldwin was present at the siege 
and afterwards celebrated foster in Jerusalem. In May* a I.ntin 
expedition ravaged the territory of Homs. It retired on being 
menaced by the troops of El-burski, who had just returned to 
Syria. After an interval the Moslem prince laid siege to 
Atharib (1st July) 3 . At the same time his troops captured a 
fortified post near formed and laid waste the Latin fields 4 . 
The outer defences of Atharib had fallen when Baldwin and 
Joscelin advanced to its relief, but El-burski retired without 
risking an engagement. He was joined by Tugtakin and a 
period of fruitless negotiation with the Latins followed. About 
the first week of August 6 both parties withdrew. Tugtakin fell 
ill and returned to Damascus and El-burski to Mosul. El-burski’s 
career was already ended. He reached Mosul in November and 
there on Friday the 26th of the month 1 , in the mosque at public 
worship, he was set upon and slain by eight “assassins" dressed 
as dervishes. Once more Islam had lost its champion. But its 
days of misfortune were nearly ended. It is El-burski's fame to 
have saved Aleppo from its greatest peril. For twelve months 


i. 371 is the only authority for the plundering of the Latin camp. IISs narrative in 
under A.W. 3*0 instead of A.it. jig, but give* the right month Dhul-hijja (ends sdth 
January in A.U. 319). Wm Tyre set* the arrival at the place of St 1 ’auPi conversion 
on its anniversary day, 13th January, which would make the battle on January 17th 
(against Fulcher and the Arabic sources). It is an obvious ease of accommodation of 
dales. 

1 Fulcher iii. 53 ; Kern. iii. 65* gives end of Safnr 510, ending March j6th. 

* Kem. iii. 63*. about Use end of Rati' ii, emit 14th May. 

• 8th Jornada ii j»o, Kem. iii. $33. 

4 Kem. Hi. 633; Fulcher iii. 55 calls the post “quoddam pseudo-autcllnm." It 
wai fortified by Baldwin In the autumn of ii» (Kem. iii. 6*8). 

* Middle of Rajab, Kem. iii. 653. 

• 9th Dhu’l-ka'da (Kem. iii. 654 and ‘Imnd ed-dln quoted by Ibn Kb. i. 117); in 
X.A. 1 . 364 called 8th Dbul-^ui'da (Recueil wrongly 18th November), 
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it was plunged again in civil war and changed its ruler more 
than once. After that, it was safe in the keeping of the great 
atabek, Zanki of Mosul. 

In the autumn of 1126 an Egyptian fleet sailed along the 
coast of Syria. Near Beirut the supply of water ran short and 
a landing was effected. The garrison of Beirut set upon the 
landing party and inflicted on it a sharp reverse'. Towards the 
close of 1126 Bohemond II landed in Antioch and was received 
with the greatest rejoicing (Octobcr-Novcmber)". He was only 
a youth of eighteen, but affable and gallant and princely in his 
bearing. He was welcomed by his subjects for his father’s sake, 
and Baldwin laid aside with equal gladness the burden of 
administering the northern princedom. The young prince 
married Baldwin’s second daughter, Alice, and in the spring of 
1127 his brief career opened auspiciously with the siege and 
recovery of Kafr tab*. Unfortunately a quarrel with Joscelin 
ensued. The old hero may not have found it easy to become 
the vassal of one who is described as still in fact a beardless boy. 
There was actual warfare, it seems, for a time, and on Joscclin's 
part alliance with the common Moslem foe. Baldwin 4 however 
reconciled the disputants, and thus again rendered valuable 
service to the Latins of the north. In October, while the citadel 
of Aleppo was defended by one emir and attacked by another, 
Joscelin advanced to the gates; he was given a sum of money to 
retire". Somewhat later, a detachment of Bohemond’s troops 
also appeared outside the walls". But already it was too late 
for the Latins to seek the conquest of Aleppo. ‘Imad ed-din 
Zanki was ruler of Mosul. A few weeks later his troops entered 
the Syrian town. It was now in stronger hands than even those 
of Ilgazi or Balak or Aksonkor el-burski, and Zanki’s career 

1 Fnlehcr iii. 56. 

8 While the sun was in the constellation of Scorpio, Fulcher iii. 61. Barheb. 31s 
gives anih) grate. 1438 which commences October it 16. Bohemorut sailed from 
Apulia in September (Romoaltl six. 419, under the year 1147, to which September 
1146 inny be reckoned). 

9 Tyre xiii. at. 

* The only other movement of Baldwin’s this year (1117) was an expedition to the 
wadi Musa, hut the exact date is unknown. Sib{ iii. 56A, in A.lt. 511. 

* Kern. iii. 636; cf. I.A. i. 379 and Barheb. 31s (under amma gran. 1439). 

* Only I.A. L 379 mentions this. 
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ran a full course of twenty years. Of him I bn el-athir, the 
Moslem historian, writes: “had not God, most high, been 
gracious to the Moslems and made the atabek ruler of the lands 
of Syria, they would certainly have become the possession of 
the Franks.” He was not indeed the only saviour whom God 
raised up, as a pious Moslem might say, but he was greater than 
all his predecessors, and the history of the next twenty years 
may rightly be told under the title, ‘Imad cd-din Zanki, ruler of 
Mosul and Aleppo. 



CHAPTER III. 


MMAl) ED-UIN ZANKI. 

Like the days of the Norman conquest In our own land the 
period of the Turkish conquest of Syria was pre-eminently a time 
when noble or princely houses were founded. Zankt’s father, 
Kasim cd-daula Ataonkor 1 , won his reputation in the armies of 
Malik Shah and the emirate of Aleppo was his reward. He 
ruled there ten years until 1094, when he lost his life in the 
contests for the vacant sultanate. The feature of his character 
which stands out most clearly is a certain ruthless strength which 
never spared a dangerous foe and carried him out to his own 
execution as if he himself had given the order, The same spirit 
lived again in Zanki when he was ruler. But meantime others 
seized Aleppo, for at his father's death Zanki was a boy only ten 
years of age 3 . 

About this same time, a little later, Kiwam cd-daula Kerboga 
became ruler of Mosul. He had been a companion in arms of 
Aksonkor and for the memory of this friendship took Zanki 
under his protection. Thus Mosul became the place of Zanki's 
education and early training. From its rulers he learned lessons 
of success and failure in the conduct of a state. He remained 
resident in the town even after Kcrbo£a's death in 1102*. 
Before Maudud’s accession (1108) he had distinguished himself 
by his bravery and capacity. He shared in that prince’s 
campaigns against the Latins and was much esteemed by him. 

1 To be distinguished from Akionlfor el-burski. 

* A.S. Cairo 17 (his father’s only surviving son). 

* I.A., from whom these particulars arc taken, says that Zanki was adopted by 
Shams cd-daula Jakarmish. But according to Abulfida iii. 360 Jakarmish hod a son 
of his own named Zanki (cf. Wilken ii. 578, note a). 
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The Arabic historians delight to point out that his talents were 
thus early devoted to the jihad or holy war. In the expedition 
of 1111 he remained with Maudud through the whole campaign. 
In 1113 he signalised himself by his daring at the siege of 
Tiberias. In 1114 he served under El-burski, then for the first 
time ruler of Mosul. Whatever the part he played under Mas'ud 
and his atabek Juyush Beg in the interval until Kl-burski's restora¬ 
tion in mi 1 , he lost by it neither the favour of Kl-bttrski nor 
that of the sultan Mahmud’. It was under the patronage of 
these latter that he entered on the career which established his 
fortune. In 1122 the sultan called Kl-hurski to his help again*!, 
the Arab chief Dubnis ibn Sad aka and appointed him viceroy 
of the province of 'Irak. Zanki rendered signal service in the 
contest which followed and was rewarded with the dependency 
of Wasit and die prefecture of Basra. Me recognised in die 
promotion a stepping-stone to independence and resolved to 
quit El-burski’s service for that of the sultan. After the decisive 
battle in March 1123 he refused to return to Mosul. During the 
contests between the caliph and the sultan in 1125-26 Zanki 
was the instalment of Mahmud's success and rose yet higher in 
his favour. His appointment to the important and difficult post 
of prefect of Bagdad and of all 'Irak was a testimony to the 
confidence of the sultan in his high ability. 

In the autumn of 1127 the emirate of Mosul was rendered 
vacant, for the second time within a year, by the death of El- 
burski’s son and successor. No position could have attracted 
Zanki more. In Bagdad he was overshadowed by the sultan. 
In Mosul he was already known and esteemed, and nowhere had 
he less to learn of the policy which the situation demanded. It 
was therefore not an accident which led to the suggestion that 
he should be appointed atabek there, nor was there any candidate 
whom the sultan might reasonably prefer*. Upper Mesopotamia 
was assigned him as his province, along with Mosul. 

* See Well ill. 914-119. * A.S. Cairo 19. 

• Jawali, a mamluk of El-burskls, it said to hate sent envoys to the *ull»n on his 
own bchnlf. They were bribed to act against ,lim ty » friend of Zanki'*. Hut the 
considerations noted above forbid u* to adopt Weil'* soinmnry statement that Zanki 
owed his nomination "simply to the readlnes* of the envoys to accept a bribe" 
(in. *47)- The bribery had its effect but was not everything. 
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'[mad cd-din Zanki in his new position was destined far to 
surpass the achievements of his predecessors. His career had 
already marked him as one well capable of consolidating the 
power placed in his hands. He possessed most of the qualities 
of a good soldier and capable ruler. He was a man of clear 
purpose, which is the first condition of success, and swift in the 
execution of his plans. He was unscrupulous and cruel in his 
treatment of enemies but his friends and subjects were the 
gainers. He was feared doubtless more than loved ; yet his 
soldiers were attached to him, for he shrank from no danger and 
he made their interests his own. The power lie gained was to 
the advantage of his people, for he sought to establish order and 
security in the states he governed. The even-handed justice 
which lie administered is the mark of a strong ruler in the East. 
His conception of a state may still be read in his own words; it 
is " a garden surrounded by a hedge into which those who are 
outside fear to enter 1 ,” 

Syria was not included in Zanki's sphere of influence by the 
sultan's grant But Zanki did not allow this to set a bound to 
his schemes. He acted as if Aleppo was his rightful inheritance* 
He aimed from the first, without doubt, at establishing his sway 
over the whole of Moslem Syria. In this he followed the 
example of his predecessors. But a survey of his career brings 
to light a marked difference between his policy and theirs. The 
conquests lie chiefly aimed at were from Moslem rivals. It must 
be concluded that he deliberately abstained from attack on the 
Latin states. While he built up his power he desired to be free 
from the risks of serious war with them. During a period of 
eight years, from the time he became ruler of Mosul, he invaded 
Latin territory only once. This invasion of Antioch in 1130 
was a passing incident, called forth by special circumstances and 
of brief duration. The soldiers of Aleppo and Zanki's governor 
were indeed constantly engaged in border warfare with the 
Latins of Antioch. But the campaigns of the atabek in Syria 
were invariably directed in the first place and chiefly against 
Damascus and its dependencies. Zanki strained every effort to 
conquer Damascus; it is unlikely that the overthrow of the 

1 LA. U. 141. 
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Latin states was any part of his policy. Only once before his 
famous capture of Edcssa did he seriously take the aggressive 
against the Latins. It was in the year 1135, to secure a tract of 
country just beside Aleppo. The significance of Zanki's reign 
in its relation to the Latins lies in the fact that he erected a 
barrier against their progress and forged a weapon for their 
destruction. His attack on Edcssa in 1144 was a deadly blow 
to their position but by no means characteristic of the events 
of his reign. It seems that he himself regarded it as a de¬ 
parture from his own policy, undertaken at the instigation of 
another*. 

It may be observed that Ibn el-athir leaves the impression 
that the jihad occupied a greater place in Zanki’s career than it 
really did. He singles out for emphasis every expedition against 
the "infidels” and every victory over them, because these 
appeared to him the most glorious incidents in the atabek’s 
career. As panegyrist of the rulers of Mosul he had a 
special reason for exalting their services in the holy war, that 
they might not seem to come short of the achievements of 
Saladin, the supplanter of Zanki’s house An error in chronology* 
contributed to place the events of Zanki’s first Syrian campaign 
in a false perspective. It was natural to think of the conqueror 
of Edcssa as one devoted to the jihad throughout his whole 
career. 

Promptitude and energy’ mark every step of Zanki’s first 
movements as ruler of Mosul. The sultan’s grant was little else 
than a strong man’s opportunity and as such Zanki used it 
Without delay he secured the country north and west of Mosul. 
The Ortok princes were his most formidable rivals. Even they 
made outward submission within a few months, before the close 
of the year 1127. In the beginning of 1128 Zanki's troops 
occupied Aleppo, to the relief and satisfaction of the inhabitants. 
It was some months before they were followed by the atabek 
himself. His rear was secured by peace with Joscelin of Edessa" 

* Page 149, n. 3. * See p. i»9, n. 3. 

* I. A. i. 378. The truce was probably made Tor the year only, as next year Zanki 
ravaged the fields of Edessa on his way to Syria (Kern.). It w.« concluded ap|Kircn(ty 
after the capture ofNarran (I.A. I. 377, Arabic text). 
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and on the way he occupied the important town of Harran*. 
Mambij and Buza'a submitted to Zanki as he passed them* and 
Aleppo welcomed his appearance on the 18th of June (1128)*. 

It was an opportune moment for intervention in Syrian 
politics. Damascus was weakened by the death of Tugtakin. 
which had taken place on the 1 ith of February 4 . His successor 
was a son named Taj cl*muluk Buri*. The opportunity of 
gaining some of the dependencies of Damascus at once occupied 
Zanki’s attention. His interview with Kir khan of Homs set 
matters in train for the following year 4 . Having spent some 
months in Syria 7 and having established order in Aleppo Zanki 
set out for Bagdad. The sultan was inclined to dispose of Syria, 
by a pa{fcr title, to another claimant, Dubais ibn Sad aka. But 
Zanki was well received and in the end the diploma was conferred 
on him and not upon his rival 4 Both the sultan and himself 
appreciated the value of the title he had already gained. 

Somewhat late next year, in 1129*, Zanki returned to Syria. 
His intention was to occupy the towns between Aleppo and 
Damascus. With this object in view he wrote to the emir of 
Damascus proposing an alliance against the Latins. Buri, being 
distrustful, did not commit himself until he had received solemn 
assurances from the atabek that he would abstain from attacking 
Damascus, Horn?, and Hama* 4 . Then he ordered his son, Bella 

1 It was not a Latin town m the Kccucil translation of I.A. ii. 68 wrongly- ninlces 
it appear (cf. LA. I. 377). 

• I.A. i. 380; ii. 33-34- 

• Kern. Hi. 657, Monday, 17th Jumada Ii 51?. 

4 Ibn Kh. I. *74 (Saturday, 8th .War calendar date lath February); I.A. i. 
381, 8th Safer jn (Kecuei) = 13th February). 

1 Wilken rends the name sometimes Buri, sometimes Buri; both eren on the same 
page (ii. 584). 

• Kern. UL 638. 

r Znnki's visit to the sultan is set by Kem. iii. 658 in A.H. 513, which commences 
15th December 1138. 

• Kem. iii. 658; I.A. i. 380 speak* of n grant of Syria to Zanki before the occupa¬ 
tion of Aleppo, but in a general statement such as is often Inaccurate. 

• The best account of the following events is that given by Kem., although 

(Recucil text) he dates them in A.K. 314 (practically A.n. 1130). The year 523 
(rsA.O. 11*9) Is given by I.A. and is decisively confirmed by the fad that at the end 
of the period Bohemond's death takes place (Kem.). As that was in February 1130 
(p. 119, n. 1) the preceding events foil in nsy. A.S. Cairo 3:, line 3 gives a.H. 513, 
but in line 10 quotes Abu Va'Ia for A.II. 3*4 (cf. line 13). Regarding Kem. see 
p. n6, n. 1. l * Sil>( iii. 568. 
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ed-din Sawinj of Hama, to join Zanki at Aleppo. For three 
days Sawinj was treated with every token of respect, and then 
unscrupulously arrested 1 . Zanki marched at once on Hama, 
which was now destitute of its defenders and therefore surrendered 
without resistance (24th September 1129)*. Kirkhan of I.Ioms 
was an accomplice in this treachery. Six days after the occupation 
of Hama he was publicly installed governor of the city. That same 
clay he was arrested by Zanki’s order. The atabek expected to 
gain Homs as he had gained Hama, liuri of Damascus was 
entangled in a conflict with Baldwin of Jerusalem, so the oppor¬ 
tunity was doubly favourable. But on this occasion Zanki's 
faithlessness failed to accomplish its purpose. He besieged 
Homs for forty days without success. The approach of winter 
compelled him to return to Aleppo in November*. There he 
remained for several months 4 . 

The establishment of Zanki's power in Syria during the 
years 1128 and 1129 caused the Latins no alarm. In 1128 there 
was nothing in the attibek’s doings to draw their special attention. 
In 1129 they may have welcomed his occupation of I.Iama and 
his attack on Homs, for they were themselves engaged in a joint 
campaign against Buri of Damascus. They advanced from the 
south while he attacked from the north. Damascus lay between 
two fires. The vital part of the conflict between Aleppo and 
Jerusalem for years to come appears for a moment unobscured 


1 Kem. iii. 660. The following particular* axe n!w» from Kem. 

* The dale is uncertain. Kem. HI. 660 gives Saturday, Dili Shawrvl Assuming 
the year to be 513 (see p. 115, n. 9) (lie Christian dale is 94th September 1119. 
As however thi* was a Tuesday there Is on error in the slay of the month (ou litis 
assumption). In A.Jt. 314 8th Slutwal 814th September 1130, a Friday. 

* Uhu'Hiijja (Kent. ill. 660). In A.tt. 533 this mouth began on 13th November 
(tup), in A.tt. t <t«4 on the 5th of Novcmtier (1130). 

* Kem. iii. 661 makes it clear tbit Zanki was still in Aleppo at the time of the 
conflict between Alice and Baldwin in the beginning of 1130 and that he invaded 
Antioch before he relumed to Mesopotamia (sec chap. HI, page 139). The Rccueil 
editor unnecessarily refers hi# statements to the events 0/1131-33 (p. 131}. I. A. i. 387, 
against the evidence of Kem., says that Zanki returned to Mofni before he Attacked 
Antioch in the spring of 1130. Wm Tyrc'a statement that Alice wrote to Zanki in 
February or March 1130 tends to support Kem. (Tyre xlii. 37 ), Ilis reference to au 
inroad by " Rodwan" before Uohetnond’s death presumably gives the Moslem emir's 
name wrongly (?= Zanki). 
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in the events of this year. Damascus was a buffer slate on the 
fate of which much depended. It was sufficient for the Latins of 
Jerusalem that it should remain independent and that its power 
should not be cast on the side of the emir of northern Syria. 
But their most natural policy was to seek its conquest All 
Palestine except Ascalon was now occupied. If Jerusalem was 
to extend its boundaries the next stage was the conquest of 
Damascus. Throughout Baldwin's reign it had been a trouble¬ 
some enemy both in north and south, so lliat all the Latin states 
were directly interested in such an enterprise. The death of 
Tugtnkin (February 1128) docs not seem to have produced any 
immediate movement on the Latin side. In the following April 
Baldwin wasted the country round Ascalon 1 , and in the course of 
the year a castle near Sidon was besieged by the patriarch*. Plans 
were however being made, the execution of which depended on 
the anticipated arrival of reinforcements from Europe. After 
the order of the knights of the Temple had been sanctioned 
by the council of Troyes (January 1128) its master, Hugh de 
Payns, traversed England, Scotland and France seeking recruits 
for the order and for a new crusade. Re returned to Palestine 
in 1129, accompanied by a large and distinguished band of 
knights, and the projected attack on Damascus was made in 
November of that year. Possibly the expedition was disastrously 
hastened by a train of circumstances whose starting-point goes 
back to the year 1126. In that year Banyas was given by Tug- 
takin into the charge of an Ismailian* leader and the doctrines 
of the sect gained a footing in Damascus. He was killed in 
battle in 1128, but Banyas continued in possession of one of his 
followers. In 1129 this emir and others of the sect in Damascus 
plotted to surrender the city to the Latins. The plot was 
discovered at the commencement of September and the leaders 
in Damascus were put to death. It is not dear whether Bald¬ 
win's final preparations for the expedition had already commenced 
or whether they were precipitated in consequence of the mis- 

1 Rev. Or. Lat. lii. 46 (no. /i). 

1 Tyre xiii. 15 (in determination of the year see Rohricht 184, note 8). 

* Another designation of the “Assassins" of northern Syria, derived from the 
name Ism.vil, one of the chiefs of the sect. 
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fortune of the conspirators. In either case it was decided to 
proceed. Pons of Tripolis, Bohemond of Antioch and Joscelin 
of Edessa all gave their help. Banyas was surrendered by its 
governor. Although it was the latter part of November 1 the 
Latins resolved to advance on Damascus. They seem to have 
counted on the treachery uf confederates within the city or to 
have been unwilling to disperse their forces without some em¬ 
ployment of their strength. They encamped near Damascus 
but only for a very short time. A large part of the army set off 
one day to strip the country of supplies. Horsemen from the 
city followed them ; the Latins were overtaken in the Marj 
suffar, about 38 miles south-west of Damascus, and severely 
defeated (5th December)*. Just at this moment the rains of winter 
commenced. There were violent thunderstorms and a downfall 
of snow. In such circumstances a siege was out of the question 
and the Latins returned home. Their expedition had been a most 
discouraging failure, although its issue might have been foreseen. 
Banyas however remained in their possession and was an impor¬ 
tant gain. The town lies at the head of the Jordan valley and 
commands the country as far as Hulc and Tiberias. Its occupa¬ 
tion gave security to a district which could not easily be protected 
so long as Banyas remained a Moslem stronghold. Buri did not 
attempt its recovery. The policy of Damascus during his reign 
was altogether insignificant. He died two and a half years later 
on the 6th of June 1132*, of wounds received in the preceding 
year. Until then the Latins made no further movement 
against Damascus. 

In the year 1130 unexpected events took place in Antioch. 
There was almost civil war within its borders and a situation 
was created which left Antioch without an effective leader for 
some years to come. The discord began with Bolicmond's death. 

1 After the 15th (I. A. i. 385). Uohcmnnd's capture of the castle of Kadmu.* in 
the Jcbel Anyariyn in a.h. 513 (I.A. i. 387) may be dated earlier in this year. The 
ctetic hrul been for some Ume in the hnnds of the Assassins (I.A. i. 383). 

* Tyre xiii. 16, where however A.D. it30 is erroneous; the Arabic sources give 
a. it. 533. Wm Tyre gives an account of the expedition hut not of the events which 
led up to it (recorded by I.A. i. 384 if. and Sity iii. 567 f.J. He mention* Tugtnkin as 
if lie were still alive. 

* Ibn Kh. >. 274 (Monday, aisl Rajah .sa6, calendar dnte 7th June); so also I.A. 
i. 395 f. but without the day of the week (Rccueil wrongly 10th June). 
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In the early part of 1130, after his return from Damascus’, he 
was surprised and slain in Cilicia. His infant daughter Constance 
was his heir. But his wife Alice, Baldwin’s daughter, desired 
to succeed her husband. When Baldwin arrived before Antioch 
she refused him entrance and even wrote to Zanki proposing 
that he should become her ally 1 * * 4 5 * . Certain of the nobles admitted 
Baldwin to the city and Alice then made her submission. 

It is not surprising that Zanld was attracted by these events. 
Kathcr it is surprising that he made so little use of the oppor¬ 
tunity they gave him. Sometime in spring he invaded the 
territory of Antioch*. He encamped against Atharib. Baldwin 4 
advanced to its relief and a battle was fought. The Latins were 
defeated but Zanki lost heavily*. After plundering and destroy¬ 
ing the suburbs of Atharib" he advanced to IHarim. The Latins 
purchased his retreat by surrendering half the revenues of the 
district The atabek returned to Aleppo and made no further 
movement His presence was required in Mesopotamia. He 
left Syria and took no further personal part in its politics for 
several years. In the latter part of 1130 he was occupied in war 
with a league of the Ortok princes 7 . From 1131 to 1133 the 
revived energy of the caliphate demanded his attention and in 

1 I.A. i. 391 aih! Knrlieb. 314 give a.H. 3*4 which commence* ijth December 
11*9. (WUketi (talc* in 1131 although HU authority U Itarbebraciu). Wm Tyre 
seems lo imply lluil Hohcniond’s death took place soon after his return from the 
south (xlii. 17). He My* he was in Cilicia from causes “quae ilomcsticnui ct 
familiarem babelmtt ratlonem." Roman. Id xbt. 419 relates the event under the 
year 1130 (cf. Muinturi vfi. 183), whilst xix. 410 gives the year 1131. The right 
month is prokibly given on page 410 (February) only it must lie assigned to a.d. 1130. 

* Tyre xiiL *7. 

* Korn, iii.661 passes now from a.ii. 514 to 5*5. In reality it should be from 513 
to 5*4 (cf. p. 1*5,It. y). The particulars which follow arc taken front I.A. L 387 f. 
and iL 71 IT. controlled by Ken.'s statements, which may usually be pieferrcd (0 those 
of I.A. when they conflict with them (except in the special question of chronology 
above noted). In paiticulnr I.A. has fallen into the serious error of dating the capture 
of Atharib in this year It 130) instead of 1135. Only the rttdetf or outlying houses 
round the castle were now destroyed. It is difficult to reconcile even LA.'* own 
account of Atharib in 1138 with hla statements about its alleged destruction in 1130. 
The Kccucil translation somewhat conceals the difficulty. 

4 In I.A. ii. ;* it is the "king" who advances. 1 I.A. ii. 7 6. 

* Ketn.'s irpresentation (cf. note 3). He docs not mention H&rim bet says 

Ma'arat me?rin suffered (iii. 661). 

7 I.A. i. 389 f. In ii. 70 ff. the fighting with the Orudu is put before the "capture " 
of Atharib. 
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1134 he was at war with the Kurds. During these years he was 
represented in Aleppo by an emir named Sawar or Aswnr, who 
had been previously in the service of Buri. Me commanded the 
troops of Aleppo in the petty warfare which was constantly 
carried on with Antioch. 

It is not known how Iong Baldwin remained in Antioch in 
1130 nor how soon he contracted the illness of which he died m 
Jerusalem. Ilis death took place on the 21st of August, pro¬ 
bably in the year 1131*. lie was the last of the leaders of the 
first crusade and the last surviving founder of the Latin stales. 
For twenty years in Kdcssa and for twelve in Jerusalem his 
career was one of continuous warfare. It was distinguished from 
first to last by unwearied energy and a certain moderate success. 
In Kdcssa Baldwin’s resources were small and his achievements 
must be judged accordingly. But as king of Jerusalem when 
he commanded the united forces of the Latin states against 
Ilgazi and El-burski he accomplished nothing very great. It 
cannot well be doubted that iiohemond I or Baldwin 1 in his 
position would have achieved much more, and the fact remains 
that already under his leadership the Latins of Antioch were 
losing ground. With all deductions, however, Baldwin's death 
was a grave loss to the cause which lie served. His policy of 
presenting a united front to the Moslem attacks in northern 
Syria was assuredly the best possible. Its abandonment, a few 

1 Tyre xii. iB. In Orrlcricus xii. 13 the year in 1130 (rH Kal. September) and in 
favour of this it may be argued liiat the chronology of Wm Tyre juvl before this 
(xiii. 36) i m a year too far advanced (;». i j«, n. s) and also that Baldwin's expedition to 
Antioch him) subsequent death are related as. if they closely followed the death of 
Bohemoml If, which was in February 1130(11. 119, n. 1). On the other hand, at ttaldwin’s 
death Ida grandchild, Fulk's non, is called (Tyre xiii. iH) fturo Jam Simula (a years 
old, in hit second year?) which would lw impossible br 1130, considering lire dale of 
his parents' marriage (p. 131. n. a). In agreement with this Kulk at his accession i.s said 
co have been in rales tine yumi tnetmio (xiv. a) which peculiar expression may 1*2 
understood of the period from April nay to August 1131 hut nut of the leaser {rcriod 
to 1130. Thus Win Tyre’s narrative supplies confirmation of the date of Ids chrono¬ 
logical framework (cf. appendix). Baldwin's expedition to Antioch is dated by 
Kem. Hi. 66t and Barheb. 315 in A.II. 515 (commence* 4II1 December 1130) and by 
the latter in tinuo graft, 1441 (commence!. 1st October 1130). These dales exclude 
the possibility of the king** death being in Auguxt 1130. But probably, at ieairt In 
the case of Kem., the Moslem year should be A.tl. 514 (cf. p. 113, n. 9, and p. ti6, 
n, 4). It is unlikely that Baldwin’s ex[>cdition is confused with that of Kulk in 
1131-31 (cf. p. 131, n. 3). 
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years later, weakened greatly the Latin position in north and 
south alike. 

Shortly after Baldwin's death Joscelin of Edcssa died of 
injuries which he had received while besieging a Moslem castle 
in the previous year*. He was succeeded by Joscelin II, whose 
mother was a sister of the Armenian prince Leo. The new king 
of Jerusalem was Fulk of Anjou, grandfather of Henry II of 
England, lie was Baldwin’s son-in-law and heir by the king’s 
choice. He married Baldwin’s daughter Meliscnd in May 1129*. 
Immediately after his accession to the throne of Jerusalem Alice 
revived her claim to Antioch. She was supported by Pons of 
Tripoli* and by Joscelin II of Edcssa. Fulk maintained his 
predecessor’s policy and occupied Antioch as the protector of 
Constance. Pons established himself in Er-ruj and harassed 
the king’s party until he was attacked anc! severely defeated*. 
Peace was then happily restored and the king remained in 
Antioch for some time setting its affairs in order (1132?). 
During his stay a band of marauding Turkomans, who attacked 
Ma'aiat mesrin and lvafr tab, were successfully repulsed 1 * * 4 . 

Before the end of 1132 Fulk had troubles of his own in 
Jerusalem. He was obliged to take the field against one of his 
vassals, Hugh of Jaffa. The conflict was not in itself serious 
but it gave the new ruler of Damascus, Shams cl-muluk Isma'il 
an opportunity to recover Banyas (15th December 1132)*. Just at 
the same critical moment news came to the king that his presence 
was urgently required in the north. Pons of Tripolis had been 

1 Tyre xiv. 3; cf. Burheb. 315, dating apparently In anno grutc. (441, i.e. before 
1st October 1131. 

9 Tyre xiii. 34 ibefore Whitlundnj, i.e. June and), lire dote is Important because 
it helps to determine that of Baldwin's death (p. tjo, n. t). The year U that following 
the event* of xiii. 33, which belong to 11 j8. Ordericu* xii. 33 gives t 139 and Bouquet 
xii. 553 excludes an earlier year. Since Fulk arrived in the middle of spring (be¬ 
ginning of April?) hi* mn.-ii.ige jvobably tuok place not later than the middle of May. 

* Tyre xiv. 4-3, without indicating how soon after Fulk'* accession he went to 
Antioch. Kern. Hi. 664 alludes to the civil war in Antioch under A.ll. 516 (-33rd 
November 1131—ittb November 1133); I.A. L 400 refers to it under A.ll. 537. 

4 Kem. iii. 664 f. 

1 I.A. i. 70i, (397). Abu’l-mchasin iii. 501 give* a.I t. 537 which includes 
December 1133 so that Rccr.eil wrongly Iras A.D. 1133. Tyre xiv. 17 names Taj 
cl-muluk its ruler of Damascus. He dates the captutc of llnuyas at the rime of tlte 
trouble with llttgh of Jaffa. 
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defeated by a band of Turkomans and was shut up in the castle 
of Barin (Mona Ferrandus)'. Fulk at once proceeded to his 
rescue. He raised the siege and drove off the enemy*. He also 
took part in an expedition shortly afterwards from Antioch 
against Saivar of Aleppo. Saivar was defeated near Kinnesrin 
in the beginning of January 1133*. Before Fulk returned to 
Jerusalem it was decided to invite Raymond of 1*1)11011 to be 
prince of Antioch 4 . He was a noble at the court of Henry 1 of 
England and readily accepted the invitation. But he did tiol 
arrive in Syria until the year 1136. 

Shams cl-muluk’s capture of Banyas in December 1132 was 
the commencement of «t career of promise which was soon cut 
off. hjama was surrendered to him on the 6th of August 1133, 
after tdro days attack, and Shamir then became tributary*. In 
September Shams cl-muluk was in Damascus. Two mouths 
later he I captured Shakif tirtm, a fortress in the district of 
Sidon. Its occupant had been an enemy both to Moslems and 
to Christians*. All this activity now stirred the Dili us into 
action. In 1134 Fulk invaded the Hauran. Shams el-muluk 
caused his retreat by a counter invasion of the territories of 
Jerusalem'. It is not clear what his general policy towards the 
Latins would have been had he lived. In September 1134 
he agreed to a temporary peace* and in the beginning of the 

1 I.A. i. 399 f. ((n a.ii. 317). Wm Tyre make* the Alepln* Lite besieger* and 
calls "Sanguineus” (Zanki) theirleader. 

3 I.A. without naming Kulk. Cf. Kan. ill. 664 f. 

* I.A. 1 . 791 relate* litis scjxtrfUcly befuru lltc repulse of the Tarkumartft lull dates 
in Safnr 517 (i.c. licforc lorlt Jantnuy 1133). lie say* Sawar was Mippirted by many 
Turkomans (cf. Wm Tyre). Kern. iii. 66$ rlulc* in Kalil* i $aM (January 1134) if 
the text is correct (cf- n. 5). He adds some particulars to I.A.*s account. IWildy 
I*ulk besieged and captured the castle of Kuwur, near Antioch, Ijcforc he relumed home 
(sec p. 133, n. 6). During his absence the " amcllum Arnnhii" wn* furli6aI for the 
protection of pilgrims to Jerunalent from the attacks of the garrison of Ascahm (Tyre 
xiv. 8: cf. p. 49, n. r). 

4 Tyre xiv. 9. Wm Tyre relates (lie capture of Hanytu amt the conflict with 
Hugh of Jaffa (xiv. 15-18) after giving his account of the ex peril lion to the north 
(xiv. 6-9). Prolmldy this expedition intervened in the midst of the troubles in 
Jerusalem between the event* of xiv. 15-17 and those of xiv. r8. 

* I.A. 1.3976; Kent. iii. 666 box the same month, Shnwnl, nnd possibly same 

year, 517. • LA. i. 401. r Sib) Hi. 570. 

* I.A. I. 40a, Dhu'l-ka'da 558 (end* its! Seplcmlxtr 1154). Cf. Tyre xiv. ttj (two 
years after the capture of Banyas). Wm Tyre speaks of the truce as patfttnporalem 
and says the captives made at Bnnyits in 113a were released. 
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following year he was assassinated at the instigation of private 
enemies (30th January 1135)*. 

This event brought Zanki once more to Syria. He learned 
the news at Enkka, which he had just seized by an act of 
treachery (7th February). Its possession further secured the 
way between Mosul and Aleppo. By a rapid move llama was 
regained 3 , but such promptitude was of no avail against Damas¬ 
cus. Mu‘ln ed-Uin Anar, a tnnmluk of Tugtakin’s, directed its 
affair* for the lime". On the 16th of March Zanki gave his 
recognition to Shihab od-din Mahmud, brother of the late prince. 
Anar received the important position of governor of Homs 
when it was surrendered to Mahmud by Kirkhan’s children and 
officers 4 , fn May 1136 the command of the army and the chief 
power in Damascus passed into the hands of the emir Hazwash*. 

From 1130 to 1134 the chronicle of Sawar’s battles with the 
Latins of Antioch and Edcssa contains nothing of great impor¬ 
tance*. Each side attacked the other as opportunity offered. 
The fight at Kinnesrin in January 1133 was the chief engagement 

1 mil Rabin* ii $;<), calendar dace f«'. February 1135 (LA. I. 403, Kan. Hi. <>t>8, 

I bn Kh. I 374 nutl Ahulfidn lie. 458). According in I Im Klu die day was Thursday 
mill so Juuuary 3111c, but since Kem. call* ic n Wednesday it U probable that the as* 
xassinutiiin took plncc mi the night of Wednesday 30th January. 

3 Kem iii. 670; l .A. t. 416 U rightly in harmony with litis to that the UcsucU 

editor's note is in error. 8 I.A. i. 40$. 

4 Almlfida, Kccucil i. it, A.II. 530 (begins nth Octultcr U35). He tvns in f.latu? 
on the Ijlh Jtmo 1137 (Kern. Hi. 67s, cf. also I.A. 1 . 430). Kccucil Ataj is another 
reading of the name Anar. According to van Herchem tlw correct pronunciation is 
Onor nr Uiiur. Wm Tyre writes " Aiiiardui.” 

* I.A. i. 4id (Sha'lian 530). 

1 After Zanki left Syria, Sawnr engaged in war without success against Jnscclin 
anil also again attacked Atharib {Kent. ill. f/ii data* in A.lt. jij but the previous 
correction to 534aA.11. 1130 may be again required). Ikforc Joscelin** death 
Kai*un was Ikokgcd for a short time by the sultan of Iconium (Tyre xlv. 3, 
whose date, about the lime of Kulk's accession, is confirmed Jiy Harheb. 315, anna 
£n Mr. 1441, be. before October 1131). In A.lt. 537 (nth November 113a—31*1 
October 1133} " Baldwin" erf Jerusalem (?Fulk) captured the caitlo of kiupair 
(Ikirhch. 311). Sometime before die battle of Rinnesrin (January 1133) Kmlnita was 
retaken from the Latins and bought by the Ismatiian chief Abu'l-fnth (Kent. iii. 665; 
I.A. i- 400 in A.ll. 537). Shortly after Kinnesrin Sawnr defeated a detachment of the 
army of Antioch and reinforcements from Edena (I.A. i. 79J. Kent. iii. ( 16 5). In 
Jumnda ii 517 (April 1133) he invaded the territory of Tell buhir (LA. i. 400. 
cf. Kem. iii. 665). In A.lt. 538 he made an expedition Into the district south mid 
south-west of Aleppo (Kem. iii. 667). In this same year there wo* war between the 
Latins and the ruler of Matnjiya (I.A. i. 403, 793). 
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that was fought Neither castles nor towns seem to have been 
lost or gained on either side. Very different is the record of 
Zankis achievements in the spring of 1135. lie resolved to 
attack those Latin strongholds which still lay in the very 
neighbourhood of Aleppo. His brief campaign was a triumphal 
progress. The Latins were taken by surprise and no army 
resisted his operations. Atharib fell first. It was captured on 
the 17th of April*. Other successes followed in quick succession. 
Zaredna made no serious resistance. Ma'nrat cn-nu'mnn, Kafr 
tab 9 and nil the country between AlcpjK) and I.Iama was restored 
to the Moslem faith. It was Zimki’s first campaign against the 
Latins and was conspicuously successful". Trom these conquests 
Zanlci turner! to an attack on I loins. After a feint on Marin he 
swiftly approached the city. While he was laying waste the 
neighbourhood news reached him that a Latin army had taken 
the field at last. It was commanded by Pons of Trijiolis 4 and 
doubtless included the forces both of Antioch and of Tripoli#. 
Zanki advanced towards Kinnesrin, where the Latins were, and 
drove them off, easily it seems. Then he returned to I.Ioum and 
for ten days in the beginning of August occupied himself in 
burning the fields round about and in delivering attacks on the 
city*. Immediately afterwards Zanki left Syria, for his presence 
was urgently required in Mosul and Bagdad. For more than 
another year he was involved in the wars of the sultan and the 
caliph. But the weakness of Antioch had been laid bare by the 
events of the summer. Zanki's lieutenant Sawar took the lesson 
to heart. In 1136 Antioch suffered an invasion unparalleled in 
its previous history. Sawar carried fire and sword across the 
principality to Laodiccn, on the coast. A hundred villages were 
given to the flames* The plunder of Laodicca itself was only 
part of the rich booty brought back to Aleppo. 

1 m Rajah 519 (Kcm. iU. 670). * Kem. iii. 671. 

* I.A. divides the captures of this campaign between 1130 (Atharib) ami 1137 
(Ma'am and Kafr |ol>) during the siege of Barm (I.A. I. 491, ii. no). 

4 Kem. ill 671 "son of l»ons," who did not succeed until 1137. 

1 Kem. iii. 671 (dating in the last ten day* of Shawal). 

• Kem. Wilken represents the expedition as one into Cilicia, where ihcTc is another 
Laodicea. An attempt to surprise Balapmu* made by the emir of Bikisrayil l»eiimgs 
to this period (a.ii. 530), Troops from Antioch raised the siege (Nuwairi quoted by 
von Were hern, Inter ip. 494). 
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The weakness of Antioch in these years, 1135-36, is explained 
by the weakness of its govern incut. Two parties intrigued for 
supremacy in the princedom. Bohemond’s wife Alice was 
nominal ruler at last. Fulk was persuaded by her sister, his wife 
MoHsend, to abstain from interferenceThe party which 
supported Constance awaited the arrival of Raymond of Poitou. 
The patriarch craftily jKrsviaded Alice that Raymond might 
become her husband. In these circumstances there was no one 
in Antioch to take the lead against Ximki nor was there mutual 
confidence between the contending parties In the divided city. 
Fulk of Jerusalem was the one hope of the situation ancl might 
have come to the rescue. Possibly lie regarded himself as no 
longer responsible because of his agreement with Alice. The 
simplest way of acting on it was to abstain from all interference 
in the affairs of the north. His presence in Antioch for any 
purpose was sure to produce complications. At the same time 
Kulk’fl inactivity may also be viewed as the triumph of a new 
policy in the south. Even in Baldwin’s lifetime there was a 
party which complained that the king wasted the strength of 
Jerusalem and endangered the safely of the Holy Cross in remote 
and perilous enterprises*. He seemed neglectful of his proper 
kingdom in his zeal for the interests of the north. It was Bald¬ 
win’s experience ns ruler of Edessa which influenced his policy, 
lie knew the danger which threatened the northern states from 
Mosul and Aleppo, and he understood how the interests of 
Jerusalem were at stake in the issue of the struggle. Fulk had 
not die same grasp of the situation nor the same wide outlook. 
He was the first of the kings of Jerusalem to be trained in an 
atmosphere of " separatism." The others had shared in a com¬ 
mon cause and learned that the suffering and success of one 
member affected all the other members too. Fulk neither under¬ 
stood the true interests of Jerusalem nor realised the gravity 
of the situation in the north. The Moslems were left to deal 
with Antioch and Edessa. Tripoli’s was a dependency of Jeru¬ 
salem and continued to receive assistance from it. 

Fulk has also been charged with incapacity and weakness of 

1 Tyie xiv. 10. 

» Cf. Fulcher iU. y. 
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character’. This estimate of him is founded on certain state¬ 
ments made by William of Tyre. He is represented as more 
than sixty years of age, a worn out man. with his memory almost 
gone, controlled by favourites. In reality when Hulk became 
king he was about forty yearn old ; he was deliberately chosen 
by Baldwin and his councillors as a fit successor and he justified 
the choice by frequent displays of decision and energy. It may 
be said, even, that in his reign the kingdom of Jerusalem enjoyed 
its period of greatest prosperity. It was Hulk's northern policy, 
not his general ability, which was at fault. William of Tyre Is 
not to be relied on in justification of the contrary view*. 

In Jerusalem the garrison of Ascalon was again active in its 
depredations during the years 1132-36*. Emboldened by 
frequent successes and continually reinforced from Egypt it was a 
standing menace on the borders. To guard the road from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem a castle was fortified at Bait nubfl early in 1133. 
Later a scheme of planting castles at intervals round the city, 
within an 8-12 miles radius, was adopted. In pursuance of this 
plan a fortress was erected at Bait Jibrin (Jibclin) in 1136. It 
was situated on the edge of the plain at the foot of the hills 
east of Ascalon, twelve miles away. The village and the district 
were the property of the hospital of St John in Jerusalem anti 
the fortress was accordingly committed to the care of the Master 
and brethren of that order. This was the beginning of the 
territorial influence of the knights Hospitallers in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ascalon and is also the first known instance of their 
activity as a military order. Since the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Latins they had been zealous as a brotherhood devoted to 
the nursing of the sick and to works of charity 4 , inspired now, 
it may be supposed, by the example of the knights Templars 
they extended the range of their activities and also became a 

1 So Wilkcn and others. * See Kuglcrs criticism in Sliidlcn 4 1 ) IT. 

* Tyre xiv. 8 and as. 

4 Before the first crusade there mu a Christian hospital in Jerusalem founded liy 
a citizen of Anuilti for the care of pilgrims. Wheu lire crusaders took Jerusalem llio 
“xenodochium” was superintended by a certain Gerard. Hit work rapidly developed 
under the new conditions and iccrivctl the sup|»ort of Godfrey, Baldwin I atul muny 
others who recognised its value. The poorer pilgrims, and ch|>ccinlly the hick wore 
the objects of his care. Cera id remained at the head of the institution until his death 
In September rrao. 
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military order. The transition was made under the guidance of 
the second Master, Raymond du Puy(i 120-1160). It is significant 
that from the first in their new capacity the protection of the 
Latin borders was their special duty. It was on the borders 
that the service of the military orders was most required, and as 
their wealth increased and their organisation was perfected they 
became the most efficient defenders of the Holy Laud. Mean¬ 
time from ii 36 the knights of Halt Jibrin effectively checked 
the raids of the garrison of Ascalon, 

The year 1137 was an eventful one in Syria. In the early 
I>nrt of the year the army of Damascus under Hazwash 1 invaded 
Tripoli*, encouraged, doubtless, by the success of Sawar’s invasion 
of Antioch in 1136. In March* a battle was fought in which 
Pons was defeated. He fled amongst the hills of Lebanon, was 
captured by the inhabitants and put to death. His son Raymond 
succeeded him and at once took what revenge he could on the 
dwellers amongst the hills. They were even suspected of having 
invited Bazwush to undertake his expedition. 

After this Zanki returned to Syria. He reached Aleppo on 
the 15th of June. True to his former policy he at once renewed 
the siege of Homs*. Mu'in ed-din Anar was governor of the 
city 4 . After negotiations and attacks which occupied some three 
weeks Zanki relinquished his attempt (11 th July)*, and turned 
away to the siege of the Latin castle of Barin. Raymond of 
Tripoli* was joined by I*‘ulk in an effort to raise the siege. 
Zanki heard of their approach and surprised the Latins on the 
march, entangled in the hills. Raymond was taken prisoner and 
Fulk took refuge in Barin, where lie now became one of the 
besieged. Zanki again attacked the castle" and by a strict 

' I.A. i. 419; Tyre xtv. 13 (Heteugea Bozvmj). 

■ I.A. Rajah 531. The exact date of Pons* death, Sunday 4th Rajah 531,18th 
March 1137, it given by Cod. aiab. Quatrcmerc (Kuglcr, Stndien 55, note to). 

' The dales ore given by Kun. Hi. 671. In I.A. i. 4so ShaMmn is a textual error 
for Shnwal. 

* Kem. lii. 671 (Rccucil Anar or Oner); I.A. i. 410 (Recucil At**). 

* 10th Shawal 531 (I.A. i. 411. Rccucil loth July). I.A. ii. 115 under a.If. 537 
(=1143) give*: what maybe a wrongly dated reference to these even 1b and those of 
A.u. 1138. Harm was besieged and captured in Shnwal 537 and Zanki spent the 
following winter in the territory of Damascus. 

* Tyre and I. A. 1 . 48r. Kem. iii. 673 does not mention the fir»t attack on Harm 
and explains Raymond's advance against Zanki a> an attempt to relieve I.lurm. 
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investment soon reduced its defenders to serious straits. The 
approach of another relief force induced Zanki to offer favourable 
terms of surrender. They were accepted by the garrison, who 
did not know that help was close at hand. Free exit was 
allowed to those in the castle and the prisoners taken in the 
recent battle were released. This was in the third week of 
August*. The relieving army dispersed when the news reached 
them ; it had been commanded by Raymond <>f Anlioch. Bnrin 
was an important capture, for its garrison had been a scourge to 
the Moslems of the plain which stretches towards Moms and 
Hama. 

While Moslems and Latins were thus engaged a Greek army 
was on the point of entering Syria. The interference of the 
Greeks once more in the affairs of the I .a tin states is the most 
novel feature in the history of the year 1137. The emperor 
John had greatly strengthened the position of the empire in 
Asia Minor. In Cilicia this brought him into rivnlry with the 
Latins of Antioch and with Leo the Armenian. After Bohe- 
mond's death a proposal was made that n son of his should 
marry Constance and become prince of Antioch. The emperor 
was much aggrieved when Raymond of Poitou was preferred. 
It was probably in the latter part of 1136 that Raymond arrived 
in Antioch and married the child Constance. Alice was com¬ 
pelled to resign her position and Raymond took the reins of 
government. This settlement of affairs was one cause which led 
the emperor to invade Cilicia in the summer of 1137. The 
expedition was directed also in part against the Armenian prince 
Leo*. The Greek army reduced the principal towns of Cilicia, 
made a prisoner of die Armenian prince and then advanced 
against Antioch. News of this advance brought Raymond 
hurriedly back from his expedition to the relief of liar in*. 

1 In the last ten days of Dhu'I-ka'dn, i.c. 10-19 August (Kern. (ii. rtyj). I.A. ami 
Wm Tyre do not support Kcm.*» intimation tliat the castle was destroyed before 
evacuation amt It Is in itself improbable. 

* Ibn el-athir suppose* that the emperor came to co-operate with the Latina against 
the Moslems I 

8 According to Kinnomos i. jij the emperor was licsicging Anniarba when 
Raymond came to Fulk’s assistance. Tyre xiv. j6 may t*o understood lo >.ay that 
he wos close at hand (fro foribut). Il is incredible that Antiwrh was already invested. 
According to an Armenian chronicle the emperor encamped before Antioch on the 
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Antioch was bombarded for some clays by the emperor's siege 
engines and then Raymond judged it prudent to yield. The 
terms imposed were that he should swear allegiance to the 
emperor and hold Antioch as a fief, and, further, that as soon as 
Aleppo, Shnizar, l;lamn and !;!oms were conquered and handed 
over to him he should surrender Antioch entirely. One cannot 
suppose that these terms were agreeable to Raymond. Perhaps 
he and his advisers were influenced by the conviction that the 
Moslem towns, for which he was to exchange Antioch, could not 
be enptured. It was agreed that there should be u joint campaign 
against them next summer. Meantime the emperor, having re¬ 
ceived Raymond’s oath of fealty and seen his banner planted on 
the citadel of Antioch, returned to Cilicia to spend the winter. 
The agreement was made about the beginning of September'. 

After this Zanki resumed his campaign against the depen¬ 
dencies of Damascus. The presence of die Greek army did not 
affect his plans. An embassy from the emperor, shortly after 
the 10th of September', conveyed, no doubt, what appeared to 
be satisfactory assurances'. The departure of the Greeks to 
Cilicia was reassuring. There was no evidence that those who 
had acted this summer as Raymond's enemies would return next 
year to be his allies. Bazwash of Damascus on the other hand 
had recently given proofs of an energy and activity which might 
be dangerous. Zanki accordingly resolved to strike more directly 
at his territories. About the middle of October, after an attack 
on Homs, lie started southward. He threatened Ba'albek as he 
passed and swept through the Rika*. He captured the fortress 
of‘Ain jar at Its southern extremity and received the submission 
of the governor of Jianyas. It was after the 17th of December 
when he turned north once more to resume the siege of Homs*. 

40th of August (Journal asinliquc, 1889, xiii. 77), l.e. after the surrender of flarin (a* 
determined on p. 1 j8, n. 1). Leo died n prisoner in Constantinople anno pare. 5<> 
(llatheb. 349). 

* According to Kern. iiL 674 the emperor left Antioch shortly before the 10th or 
September. 

* This is the date when the embassy left Da&ras (aind Dhu’I-hijjfl. Kent. iii. 674). 

* The only conflict with the Greeks, it appears, was a skirmish just before this in 
which the Moslems were commnndcd by Snwnr (Kindt. iii. 674). 

* AH these particular* are from Kent. iii. 674: he colls the fortress of ‘Ain jar, 
MajdaJ. 
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Early in 1138 Raymond ordered the arrest of the Moslem 
merchants and of others of the same faith who were resident in 
Antioch (January-February) 1 . Before the end of March the 
emperor and his army had returned to Antioch and the allies 
commenced their campaign on the 31st of that month. They 
marched, in the first place, to Buza'a, which was readied on 
Easter Sunday, the 3rd of April’, and which capitulated six 
days later (April 9th) 8 . Four hundred of the inhabitants are said 
to have become Christians in order to save their lives. Others 
were put to death in spite of the terms of the capitulation. 
During the ten days which the allies spent in this neighbourhood 
expeditions were sent out in all directions, even across the 
Euphrates 4 . Zanki meantime remained at I.Ioins and sent 
Sawar with reinforcements to Aleppo, which entered the town 
on the 9th of April*. On Thursday the 14th" the emperor's 
army approached the city, having spent a day on the road from 
Buxa'a. Next Tuesday they assaulted the town and the garrison 
sallied out in retaliation 7 . But no other encounter is recorded. 
On Wednesday the allies inarched away. The scarcity of water 
and of supplies in the neighbourhood is given as the reason of this 
retreat*. Next day the garrison of Atharib deserted the castle 
and the Greeks occupied it. The line of inarch was southward 
and Kafr tab was captured after a brief resistance. The desti¬ 
nation of the army was Shaizar and that was reached on the 


* Jumada I, A. K. 5,ii (Kern. iii. 675), 

* n«t Kajab, calendar date 4 ill April (Kent. Ill 675). Tyre xv. 1 nay* the army 
left Antioch about the 1st of April, hut ho pas*:* over everything that happened 
between that and the siege of Shairar. Kent, iii A75 gives, the date when the 
ent|icror united as Thursdny in Easier week, i.o. 31st March. 

* Kem. iii. 675 says the siege lasted seven days and I. A. i. 415 dales the surrender 
on the i«lh of Knjnb. calendar date 8lh April. 

* Niketo* i. jij. The period of ten day* In from Kem. iii. 675f. and is to Im 
reckoned from Fruiter Sunday to Wednesday ist Sha'hcm (cf. note 6). 

* 17th Raja!) 551 (Kem.). 

fl According to Kem. iii. 676 they left Ihua'n on Wednesday 51I1 Sha'kin and 
reached Aleppo next day, on Thursday the 6th. 5th and 6th are here textual errors 
for rst and mil, at the days of the week indicate, and in agreement with the statement 
that the emperor was encamped at Biun'd for ten day*. The Rccncll editor wrongly 
niters the days of the week Into agreement with thv niniilh dale*. 

r Successfully according to Kem. iii. 676, unsuccessfully according tu Nikelasl. 118I 

8 The former by Kinnmno* t. *14, the lattar hy Nlketas i. itH. 
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28th of April*. The town lies on a formidable rocky ridge 
which is defended on one side by the Orontcs. It was the 
possession of an independent emir. The siege lasted twenty- 
four days. Several times the emperor’s troops penetrated the 
lower part of the town. But the castle at the head of the rock 
defied his efforts. It was a fortnight before the siege engines 
were got ready. They played ineffectually on the walls for ten 
days and then the siege was broken up (21st May)*. 

This decision was the emperor's and was no doubt chiefly 
due to the slackness of his allies and their failure to co-opcratc 
with him*. The whole scheme, of which the siege of Shaizar 
was a part, must now have seemed hopeless. Zanki's resistance 
was still In reserve. A Turkish army had been gathered by the 
orders of the sultan and had crossed the Euphrates 4 . The 
Moslems of Iconium were invading Cilicia*. The allies were 
not united. Raymond is not likely to have been zealous 
to gain any of the towns whose conquest involved his surrender 
of Antioch. The emperor, accordingly, accepted a promise of 
tribute from the emir of Shai/.ar and the gifts which he gladly 
offered*. The allies returned to Antioch, there to continue their 
quarrels until the Greeks retired to Cilicia. It was some years 
before the emperor John came back to Syria. 

The mainspring of Zanki's policy in Syria is again dearly 
revealed by his movements after the siege of Shaizar. Kafr |ab 
was abandoned by the Greeks as they retreated, and occupied 
by the Moslems that very day (21st May)*. But Zanki was in 
no haste to attempt the recovery of the places he had lost*. He 
may have judged it prudent to await the final departure of the 
emperor. He returned by preference once more to Homs, deter¬ 
mined to bring that city under his control. Without much 

1 These dales lire all from Kent. lii. 676 f. The calendar dales arc each a day 
later than those determined by the days of the week. 

* Saturday 9th Ramadan (Kem. iii. (178). Kcm.’t dates ngree exactly with I.A.'t 
statement that the siege lasted 34 days (i. 438). 

* Wm Tyre. I.A. says that Zanki sowed discord by his representations. 

4 Kem. iii. 678. * Niketas i. 111 (cf. tao). 

* Tyre xv. a and the Greek sources. 

* Under Zanki’s governor of Hama (Kem. lit. 678). 

* He demanded the surrender of Fnmiyn and lent a troop of cavalry after the 
Greeks os they retreated (Kem. iii. 678). Niketas i. m implies his pursuit was 
unsuccessful. 
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delay Shihab ed-din Mahmud decided to accept Ills proposals. 
He may iiavc feared a repetition of the invasion of the winter or 
have been apprehensive of attack from the side of Jerusalem. 
Homs was given up in exchange for Harm and two other fort¬ 
resses. Peace was sealed by intermarriage; Zanki wedded 
Mahmud's mother and a daughter of the ntabek was given to 
Mahmud. This settlement was made in the month of June 1 . 
The capture of 'Arka from the Latins and its demolition may be 
dated after this*. Bur.a'a was recovered on the 27th of September* 
and Atharib a fortnight later, on the loth of October 4 . The 
Moslems lost nothing by the Greek invasion. Antioch, on the 
other hand, was weakened by the loss of its Cilieian towns and 
Raymond's spirit of enterprise was discouraged by the penalty 
which was now attached to the conquest of Aleppo and its sister 
towns. On the 20th of October a severe earthquake visited 
Aleppo and the neighbourhood. Six hundred people arc said 
to have perished in the ruins of Atharib. The shocks continued 
until the summer of next year. Zanki returned to Mosul, where 
he waged war with the Ortoks, and Sawar continued to act as 
governor of Aleppo*. 

The year 1139 marks a turning-point in the history of 
Damascus. From the time of Zanki's appearance in Syria 
Damascus was attacked on two sides, by the Latins of the south 
and the Moslems of the north. There can be little doubt which 
attack was the more dangerous. The Latins were quiet neigh¬ 
bours, on the whole, after their abortive expedition in 1129. 
When the peace of 1134 expired it may not have been formally 
renewed but there was very little war from that date to 1139*. 
Zanki's attitude and policy were widely different. He proved 

1 Kern. Hi. 679. 

* A.II. after Ihc Greeks hart returned lu their own country (I.A. ii. 101). 

* Tuesday 19th Muhnn.nn .133, calendar date 16th September (Ken. in. 679); 
Keened rOtli September is presumably .1 misprint. 

1 Kent. iii. 679. I.A. i. is not to be understood of an earlier recapture of 
Atharib (cf. Kcm. iii. 6;6). 

* Kent. iii. 680 relates an expedition of his probably in the earlier part of n.39 
(a.II. 533) after Zanki’s departure- A defeat on the way home neutralised hi* first 
success. 

* In the summer of 113J when Fulk twig awny In Ttipoliii Itaiwash invaded 
Palestine and plundered Nubias (Kem. ill. 674, Tyre xiv. 17). Next summer, probably, 
Dietrich of FUmlets arrived at the head of a crusading band (Tyre xv. 6 , after the 
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himself a persistent and unscrupulous aggressor. Ever)' one of 
his three campaigns in Syria dearly showed that his Moslem 
neighbours were in clanger from his schemes. He was unremit¬ 
ting in his efforts to subdue Damascus and its dependencies. 
The settlement of 1138 was a promise of security but the events 
of 1139 proved it to be delusive. One obvious remedy for this 
chronic evil was a policy of alliance between Damascus and 
Jerusalem. When Zanki threatened Damascus once more in 
1139 Mu'in cd-din Anar resolved to appeal for help to Fulk 
of Jerusalem. By securing alliance with him he saved the 
situation and inaugurated a new period in the rclatiuns between 
Damascus and its neighbours. 

Zanki’s excuse for interfering in the affairs of Damascus and 
renewing hostilities against it was the assassination of Shihab cd- 
din Mahmud. It took place on the night of the 22nd of June 
U39 1 . His nominal successor was Jemal ed-din Muhammed, 
another son of Buri. Mu'in cd-din Anar, the deliverer of 
Damascus in 1135 and the defender of Homs in 1137-38, 
became wazir and actual ruler*. There was need for a 
strong man such as Anar at this crisis, if the independence of 
Damascus was to be preserved. When it became clear what 
Zanki's intentions were, and that he would respect nothing but 
superior force, Anar sent an envoy to Fulk of Jerusalem to 
negotiate an alliance with him. Through Usama ibn munkidh' 
he offered to defray by monthly payments the cost of the troops 
which might be sent, and agreed that Jianyas should be handed 

Greek Invasion of r 138, " aubsequente acstnlc"). Fulk and he undertook an ex¬ 
pedition against a casdo east of the lower pari of the Jordan and destroyed it. During 
their absence a Moslem force crossed the Jordan and invaded southern Palestine, bn: 
without any great success. Bauyus vm not subject to Damascus bat it also appear* 
to have been allocked in the year a.H. 533, ending 17th August 1139 (I.A. 1 . 533). 

1 i.e. Friday night 130! Shavral 533 (Kem. tii. 681); llin Kh. i. 373 names rive 
same dny of tire month bnl *ays It was TliunuJay night (I.e. like uiglit of Wednesday 
list June). 

* It has been assumed by several modem writer*, well as Weil and Kugier, that 
Anar was practically ruler of Danuuseus from 1135 onward*. This seem* to be an 
error (comp, pages 133, 137). 

1 Usama’* name is mentioned because his autobiography has been preserved. It 
is ably edited by Hnitwig Derenbouig and is a mine of information regarding the 
private and social life of the time*. Usama's home was Shnitar. In 1138 he was 
compelled to leave it because of the enmity of his uncle, before llmt lime he saw 
service under ZankL 
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over to the Latins after its capture from Zanki’s governor. lie 
urged that Zanki was the common foe of all Syrian states and 
that if he gained Damascus the Latins would suffer by the 
increase of his power'. The Latins were convinced that his 
arguments were reasonable. They were specially desirous to 
recover Danyas and agreed to help him. 

Zanki readied Aleppo in the beginning of August (1139). 
From there he marched south to B.Talbck, to which he laid siege 
on the 28th of August*. The town was captured on the 9til of 
October 1 , and the citadel surrendered on ihe 12th 4 . Zanki 
swore by the Koran and the divorce of his wives to spare the 
garrison of the citadel if they would surrender, lie kept his 
promise by flaying the governor and hanging most of the others, 
thirty-seven in all. He then advanced on Damascus and 
reached Danya on the 7th of November*. He does not apjxinr 
to have attempted a regular siege and negotiations proved futile. 
The inclement season may have prevented military operations 
during the winter*. The death of Jemal cd-din Muhnmmtxl on 
the 27th of March 1140 7 raised Zanki's hopes. But Anar main¬ 
tained his position and appointed Mujir cd-din Abak to the 

1 These are nnmed in Tyre xv. 7 ns amongst the motives that Influenced the iAtlnv 

* iu Muimnnm 534 (Kem. iil. 681). LA. I. 433 says he arrived at Hahdlick on 
aoth Dhul'hijja 533, calendar date the i8lh of August, exactly 10 clay.*, earlier 
(Recueil wrongly gives 10th August). Thin i* confirmed by Aim Yaln quoted in 
Ibu Kh. iv. 484 (siege commenced Thuruday aoth DhuT-hljjn 53a. Lc. 17th August 
1139, If A.U. 533 be xolMlIutcd for a. ll. 533). I.A. in hin Kamil corrects hi* state* 
meat in fire Aiahck* ii. 104 that the siege was after the death of Jemal crl-tliii. 

* Monday 141I1 Safer 534. calendar dale 10th Octolier (Kent. iii. 681)5 mi Ibu Kh. 
Iv. 484 without tlsc day of the week. 

* In Kem. iii. 681 Thursday 33th Safer 534. but ns the 35th was n Sunday it 
should no doubt be read 13th .Safnr 334, of which Use calendar date is nth October. 
Tlic correction here required gives a clay after the calendar dale ami that In note 3 
a day before the calendar date, that Kem, seems to linvc derived Ids infillinolion 
here from two different source* (with divergent reckonings nf the month). 

* 13II1 Raid' i 334 (I.A. i 434), Kent. iii. 681 gives the middle of Raid' II, lull, 
assuming textual error on 00c ride or the other, the earlier date is the more pmlxiblc. 

* If 34th Jumadn i in Kem. iii. 683 Irclongs to A.lt. 534 it proves that Zanki was in 
Aleppo on the i6tb Dccemlter 1135. It seems rather however to belong to the year 
A. U. 535 («=f- p ; >43. n. 7). 

T i.e. the night of Thursday 8th Sha'lmn 534 (according to Araldc reckoning the 
night of the 18th of March H40, calendar date 39th March; Ibn Kh. i. 175). The 
game date without the day of the week is given by Kem. iii 683 (Kccueil 39th March) 
and I.A. i. 435 (Kccueii 30th March). 
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vacant emirate. On the 24th of April* Zanki marched from 
Damascus into the Hauran intending to attack the Latins on 
their way from Tiberias where they,were assembled. After 
waiting vainly for a month he returned to Damascus (25th May)*. 
He was laying waste the country after his return when the 
Latins joined forces with their allies. Zanki did not risk a 
battle but retired at once to lia'albck*. Then the allies proceeded 
together to attack Danyas. Anar fulfilled his agreement by 
joining in the siege. Raymond of Antioch* and Raymond of 
Tripoli’s both took part. Moslems and Latins fought side by 
side and vied with one another in their zeal. It is not certain 
when the siege commenced nor how long it lasted* It was 
found after a few days that a siege tower was required, and the 
wood for its construction was got by Anar from Damascus. 
The huge "machine” towered over the walls of the little town. 
There was no escape from the discharge of its missiles. The 
governor did not delay to accept the favourable terms which 
Anar was empowered to offer*. All this time Zanki lay at 
Ba'albck. When Danyas capitulated he made one defiant dash 
on Damascus and then retired 7 , never to return. His name was 
mentioned in the recitation of public prayer* and with that 
acknowledgment he was, perforce, content. He renounced his 
long cherished hopes of gaining Damascus and never returned 


* jib Ramadan 534, Kcm. iil. 6K1, I.A. L 435 (In Kccuei! given as 54th mil 35th 
April respectively; compare p. 144, n. 7). 

* I.A. 1. 435 f. (6ih tibawU 334). 

3 I.A. I. 436. Tyre xv. 8 in less exact in his chronology. lie name* the place 
where Zanki encamped Kanallne (?=*Ras china). 

4 On III* way Raymond is said to have captured the governor of Danyas, Ibrahim 
ibn "Joryuih, between banyan mul Tyre (I.A. i. 43d, Kern. iii. 6S1). According to 
Wm Tyre Raymond arrived some time after the commencement of the siege. 

* Tyre xv. 9 says the siege began on May isl (Kal. Maii), This doe* not agree 
with I. A.’s dole for Zanki 1 * return from the Hauran, which points to tome time near 
the tst of June. 

* These jwrticuhus are from Tyre xv. 9-10. Wlllcen iii. *40, note 3 nr.d 130, note 
•j8 says that Danyas was in Christian hands from 1134. This is a mistake which is 
followed by Rfihricht 153, note 4 although inconsistent with Ills own statement on 
page *10 f. 

7 I.A. i 437; Kent. lit. 681 *ays he entered Aleppo 14th Jumadit i, be. 5th January 
1141 (assuming the year to be A.11. 535 as seems probable; the Keened editor 
suppose* the year to he 334). 

* Kan. iii- 68s ; I.A. li. 103 exaggerates his success. 

8 . C. IO ■* 
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again to Syria, although his career had still six years to run. 
The Latin alliance had been conspicuously successful. Anar 
adhered to his wise policy and Damascus continued to be at 
peace under his prudent government. The presence of the 
Latins in Syria did not affect the Moslem city. For seven years 
it was equally undisturbed by the Latins of Jerusalem and by 
the Moslems of northern Syria. 

Fulk was well satisfied to allow his kingdom to rest in peace. 
Anar gave him no cause of offence, the borders of Tripoli.* 
wcj-e undisturbed and the garrison of Ascalon hardly stirred 1 . 
Being thus left alone he was content that the boundaries 
of his kingdom should remain as they were. Palestine was 
conquered and no danger was in sight. The "spirit of the 
second generation," as it may be called, took possession of 
the Latins of Jerusalem. The men of the first generation 
regarded all Moslem Syria as an unoccupied promised land. 
Their successors viewed the Moslems as joint occupants with 
themselves. The country which was theirs "by divine right" was 
practically co-cxtensive with the land they now occupied. They 
discovered that their neighbours had much in common with 
themselves. They adopted Eastern dress and Eastern habits 
and ceased to be "exiles” in a foreign land. The purpose of 
the first crusade was accomplished and its force was spent 

The latter part of Fulk's reign is marked by much activity 
in castle building (1 [40-43). On the east of the Dead Sea the 
strong castle of Kcrak was built* to increase the protection 
already given by Shaubak or Mont Royal. The Templars 
erected another at Safed. Two new castles were built in the 
direction of Ascalon. One was ten miles to the north of 
Ascalon, at Yabna, on the site and constructed from the ruins 
of an ancient town. Its name was Hibclin or Ibelin and it was 
gifted by the king to one Balian who took his name from the 
castle, Balian of Ibelin*. Next year Blanche garde was built at 
Tell cs-safiya, eight miles east of Ascalon*. Fulk was killed by a 

1 I.A. i. 438 mentions an attack by it 00 Latin raider* in Ramadan $35, 
April 1141. 

* Tyre xv. si (? a.u. 1143). * Tyre xv. 34 (?A.n. 1143). 

* Tyre xv. *5 ("anno proximo sulwecuto...circa vert* milium, hlerae tmnacurM 1 *; 
i.e. in a.d. 1144?). 
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fall from his horse when he was out hunting on the 10th of 
November 1143*. Mis eldest son Baldwin was thirteen years of 
age. His wife Meliscnd, daughter of Baldwin II, took the reins 
of government. She was well qualified to do so, and for several 
years her regency was simply a continuation, in every essential 
respect, of her husband’s reign 9 . 

In Tripolis the year 1142 is made notable by the coming of 
the knights Hospitallers to those districts which afterwards 
became their chief Syrian possessions. I.Iisn el-nkrad, Rafaniya 
and other lands and castles in the neighbourhood were handed 
over to them by Raymond. Thus they became the principal 
defenders of Kl-bukai'a, the valley which gives access to the 
coast from the central plains of Syria, and also the nearest 
neighbours to the town of Homs. Raymond’s pledge that he 
would not make peace with the Moslems without their consent 
shows how important their position was from the very first*. 

After Zanki left Syria in 1140 the relations between Antioch 
and Aleppo resumed the character which they had possessed in 
recent years during the periods of his absence. The old border 
warfare continued as before. Sawar was still the Moslem leader, 
although another deserter from Damascus, the emir Laja, also 
takes a prominent part. The chronicle of events is meagre and 

1 Annalcs ii. Si. 431, Geslca 4 Ami motrt of llic sources give the year M43. 
Wm Tyre's narrative in xv. 14-17 favours a .11.1144 although powdbly consistent with 
A.l». 1143 (cf. p. 146, note* 3 and 4). xvi. 4 dearly dales the event in the November 
preceding the fall of Edema and so in 1144 : in the chronological framework (xv. 17 
and xvl. 3) 1141 is the date given. There is confusion also with regard to the day of 
the month : xv. 17 puts the death on the 13th, the 4th day after the accident; xvi. 3 
gives llic 10th without qaalificatioo. The year 1144 in strongly supported hy the 
charter in I'anllV Codloc dJploroallco i. 29, no. 16, in winch 1149 t» referred to oi 
Baldwin's sth year (so G. Dodo, Dc Fulconto regno, 1894. page 60). On the other 
hand Baldwin Ill's age m his accession {13 years, Tyrcxvi. 1) support* 1143, since he 
vr*' probably born early in 1130 (cf. p. 130, n. t). Gregory 1 . 156 date* amt* arm at. 
591 (commencing 14th February 1143) but since this b also given (i. r57) a* the year 
of the capture of Kdcs&n (=a.D. 1144) it is evidence m much in favour of a.d. i 144 
cs of a.U. 1143. On Wm Tyre's evidence see appendix. 

8 Peace with Damascus was maintained unlit 1147. (See page 157f.). 

3 Leroulx, Caitulalre i. no. 144. The charter is dated August U41 and the grant 
included Rafaniya, Darin and all the lands belonging to them, also " MarUabeeb," 
••Crntum" (ol.Iijn cl-akrad) and "cnsicllum Bochee" ( = ehbukai‘a). There is 110 
record of Barin having been recovered since its capture by Zanki (psge 137 f.) but 
the revenues of the district may still have been partly or wholly Latin or may have 
been treated as such. The ease of Kainiyn in 1167 is exactly the same (p. 191). 
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unimportant 1 . After an interval of two or three years Raymond 
was desirous of peace (spring 1143). Me was attacked by a 
much more powerful enemy than Sawar. His territory was 
invaded by the Greek emperor and his very independence was 
threatened. The Latins needed all their strength for tin's con¬ 
test. It was fortunate for them that the Moslems of Aleppo 
took no particular advantage of the complications in which they 
were involved. Hut Zanki was on the alert in Mosul. 

The emperor John left Syria in 1138 with the intimation 
that he would return at the earliest opportunity. Me did 
return in the latter part of the year 1142. Mis intention was to 
reduce the Latins of the north to what lie considered their due 
obedience. Before the Turkish conquest the Latin possessions 
had belonged to the Greeks and the leaders of the first crusade 
had sworn to restore them to the emperor Alexius. On these 
grounds John held that the country of Raymond and Joscclin 
rightfully belonged to him and that the Latin princes were only 
his vassals. He led his army first against Tell bashir. Joscclin 
attempted no resistance and gave hostages in token of submis¬ 
sion. Then the emperor marched to Antioch, Raymond 
refused to admit him to the city and even repudiated the 
agreement of 1137. John was informed that the Latin nobles 
held that Raymond had no authority to conclude such a treaty. 
As winter was approaching the emperor contented himself with 
laying waste the country and then retired to Cilicia*. There lie 
died in April 1143. Me was succeeded by his son Manuel. The 
situation was unchanged. Raymond took the aggressive and 

1 Kero. iii. OSjfT. gives llic following particulars: In i 140 Turkoman attack* lisul 
to retaliation by the Latin*; in the autumn of M41 a Latin Incuwluu was followed by 
a counter attack of Laja’s; in April 1141 Sawar invaded Latin territory) in the spring 
of z 143 Raymond advanced (0 Iluzn'a and pcaco was made after he retired; in lire 
■cud of the year a Latin caravan wo* plundered by the soldiers of Aleppo (iii. M5) j 
a cavalry skirmish look place in Way 1 144. The strong castle of Markab was seized 
from a friendly Modem emir in K40 by KainnJd of Mnmkiya and llalanyns (Caflaru* 
xvlil. 45 f.J. In Edessa 'Ain lab was captured in 1141 and held for a year by Simon 
a Maronitc(?) chief (Gregory i. 155 f.). 

* 'ITie narrative follow* Tyre xv. 10-11. Ills statement however that Raymond 
invited the emperor to Syria (xv. 19 and jo) is improbable. I.A. L 440 says that 
peace was mode between the emperor and Raymond. Some source* speak of the 
emperor having actually catered Antioch (see Rdhricht, p. u?, 11. t). 
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invaded Cilicia in the same year. War was waged for some 
time with varying fortune partly in Cilicia, partly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Antioch (1143-44). Finally Manuel's generals 
reduced Raymond to submission. Some time in 1144 he was 
compelled to go in person to Constantinople and there take an 
oath of allegiance as the emperor’s vassal 1 . 

It was in these circumstances, in 1144, that Zanki captured 
the town of Edcssa. Since 1140 his wars in Mesopotamia had 
been Moslem wars, eh icily in Ortok territory. In 1142 he was 
at war with the Kurds, in 1143-44* he strengthened his position 
round Mnridin. Throughout these years he adhered to his 
policy of leaving the Latins undisturbed. It was at the instiga¬ 
tion of the emir of IJarran that he finally attacked Edcssa. But 
for his persuasion, so Zanki himself acknowledged, the attack 
would not have been made*. In any case the opportunity was 
rightly judged. Although Edessa was strongly fortified the 
population was chiefly Armenian and Syrian and the Latin 
garrison was small. Joscclin was absent in Antioch at the time 4 , 
for no danger was anticipated. Besides the Latins of Edessa at 
their best depended for support in serious danger on their neigh¬ 
bours of Antioch and in 1144 this help was not available. 
Raymond may not have been in Syria when the crisis came. 
At least, in all probability, he was still involved in the conse¬ 
quences of his war with the emperor Manuel. The contest 
between the Greeks and the Latins may thus be held chiefly 
responsible for the undoing of Edessa. Raymond and Joscelin 
were not good friends, but that alone could hardly have induced 
Raymond to deny his help*. Jerusalem although remote and 
now little in touch with northern affairs was Joscelin's only hope. 
When Edcssa was besieged he hastened in person to Queen 
Mclisend to obtain the help he needed. Troops were sent in 

* Kinnnmot i. 117 f. The chronology it uncertain (tee Knglcr, Studicn. p. 74). Wni 
Tyre does not mention the war with Manuel at all. 

2 Regarding LA. U. 115 see p. 137, n. 5. 

* Kern. iii. 686; cf. Itarhebraeut at in next note. 

4 Barheb. 331 says that Joscelin hml gone to Antioch {atutt graet. 1456) and that 
the inhabitants of llama informed Zanki tliat Ed css* was in a defenceless state. Cf. 
Kem. iii. 685. 

* 'Fills it Wm Tyre's explanation of the absence of support from Antioch (xvi. 4). 
For criticism of it sec Kuglcr's Studicn. 
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response to his appeal, but Edessa was captured before they came 
within striking distance. How far they went seems to be unre¬ 
corded. Joscclin himself has been severely blamed for the loss 
of Edessa. His failure to raise the siege was largely due, no 
doubt, to causes which were beyond his personal control. It 
may be said however that he allowed Zanki to take him unduly 
by surprise. His residence in Tell bashir, although not in itself 
blameworthy 1 * * , may have prevented supervision of the defences of 
Edessa. The essential fact seems to be that the Latins were 
lulled into a feeling of false security by their long continued 
exemption from attack. Joscclin's personal courage and military 
capacity are praised by the Moslem historians*. Hut his own 
resources could not save Edessa anrl there was little he could do 
except appeal for help to others. Seeing this was without result 
the city was left to defend itself. 

The first sign of change in Zanki's policy towards the Latins 
may be observed in the summer of 1144*. Some Latin castles 
in the province of Edessa were then attacked and captured. 
Joscelin should have been warned, whereas on the contrary 
Zanki was encouraged to proceed, Edessa, the capital, was not 
attacked until late in the year. The interval was no doubt 
largely spent in preparations. Hut Zanki carefully concealed his 
plans. Even when he started for Edessa he led his army first 
in another direction. The Moslem troops took their position 
under the walls of the city on Tuesday the 28th of November 
(1144) 4 . The defence was brave but it lasted no more than 
twenty-eight days. Zanki pressed the siege with all his power 
and employed every possible means of attack. The walls and 
towers were mined and seven siege towers were stationed round 
the city. At last a great breach was made in one of the walls. 
The garrison fought bravely in the breach, but this weakened 
their defence at other points and the enemy swarmed over the 

1 Against Wni Tyre. Kugler, Sludien 78 f. gives reasons for holding that Tell 
bashir and not Edessa was the home of the Joscclin*. 

* Cf. I.A. i. 433. But there may be confusion with Joscclin 1 . 

* Kern. iii. 585 only gives the year (a. it. 538, ending 3rd July 1144). But this 
movement ti not likely to have been long before the final attack 011 the capital. 

4 Barbel). 333. 
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walls into the town (23rd December) 1 . The usual massacre 
followed. For three hours the sword "drank the blood of old 
and young, men and women, priests and deacons, coenobites 
and hermits, monks and virgins, infants, bridegrooms and brides." 
The ruthlessncss which marks Zanki's whole career again found 
illustration two days later on the 25th of December*, when the 
garrison of the citadel surrendered. Znnki pledged his word 
that the defenders should be spared and then, in spite of that, 
sent at least the Latins amongst them to execution. Zanki’s 
"humanity 11 on this occasion has been praised by some modem 
writers and it is true that the citizens of Edcssa experienced 
some forbearance at his hands. For the sake of the future 
prosperity of the city it was needful to retain its native popula¬ 
tion. When the first hours of pillage and massacre were over 
protection was granted to the Armenian and Syrian Christians 
who chose to remain in Edcssa. The ruins caused by the siege 
were repaired as quickly as possible and a Moslem garrison was 
installed where the Latins had ruled so long*. 

Zanki’s capture of Edessa did not lead immediately to the 
conquest of the Latin province. Saruj seems to have been the 
only other Latin town which was captured before Zanki’s death. 
Whatever his motives the atabek did not make any attempt to 
follow up his great success. As he did not live much longer it 
is not possible to be certain what his intentions were. Troubles 
in Mosul occupied him during the latter part of 1145 an< ^ the 
beginning of 1146. Then he took the field to besiege i£al‘at 
Jn'bar, u castle on the Euphrates. There on Saturday night 
the 14th of September 1146 1 he was assassinated in his tent by 

1 Ibn Kh. i. 540 (Saturday ajth Juniaila ii 539); Gregory i. 157 (Saturday 33rd 
December, St Stephen’# day; under the year t J43 instead of 1144). So nlso Kem. iii. 
686 where afith Jumacla ii 539 la a textual error for ifillt Jumada IL l.A. i. 443 also 
has i6lh Jumada ii for 16th Jumada il but says that the siege lasted j 8 days, which ts 
exact if reckoned between a8lh November and 35th December, both days Inclusive. 
Uarheb. 333 (Syriac text, p. 337) give* Saturday 3rd Knnun ii ( = 3rd January) but the 
day of the week and day of the month do not agree. Probably there is here also a 
texmal error for 33rd Kanun i («=33rd December). 

* Uarheb. 335 (allowance being made for the error* in the month and the day of 
tho month pointed out in note 1). 

* Most of the particular# In this paragraph are front Barheb. 333 JT. Tyre xvi. 5 
has lea# detail. 

* Kem. iii. 687 f. calls the day 6th Rabi* ii 541 (15th September) according to 
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his own slaves. He was more than sixty years of age. His 
career is commonly viewed in the light of the supreme service 
he rendered to Islam by the conquest of Edessa. This shed 
a certain glory round all his life, as posterity judged it. Men 
delighted to give him the honourable title of shchiti\ martyr, 
or champion of Islam. For this one deed he was counted worthy 
of the reward of Paradise. 

Arabic UMxyis I.A. (ii. 13J and i. 453) and Makrlti viil. 199 give fib Kalii* li «*f 
which the calendar dole is 14th September; in Ibn Kh. i. 541 15th Kalii* il 541 i» 
presumably a textual error I’m - this >.ame date. Aliu'l-mebasin Hi. 504, r7th knbl* R 
(presumably for 71I1 KnW ii). 
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For nearly fifty years Edessa was the bulwark of the Latin 
states. A glance at the map shows the importance of its 
position. It stood like a rampart opposite Mosul and nearest 
the capital of the caliphs. It commanded the reads from 
Mosul to Aleppo and penetrated like a wedge between Moslem 
Syria and the emirates of Mesopotamia. By menacing cast 
and south it isolated Aleppo and protected the Syrian Latins. 
Aleppo was weakened even more than the Latins were strength¬ 
ened. It was almost encircled by Edessa and the adjoining 
state of Antioch. With its best allies in Mesopotamia it de¬ 
pended for safety on constant communication with the east. 
But the line of march from Mosul to Aleppo was never free from 
peril so long as the Latins held Edessa. In the country from 
J^arran to Rakka there was danger of attack at any moment 
and those who passed through safely left a dangerous enemy in 
the rear. The gain of Aleppo when Edessa was destroyed was 
threefold : its communication with the cast was secured; its 
enemy was now in front, no longer in the rear as well; it in turn 
began to encircle what was left of Latin territory. 

Even the death of Zanki and the division of his power which 
followed made the position of the Latin states worse in one 
important particular. Their opponent was not so strong, but the 
very limitation of his power made him a more decided and 
determined enemy. Zanki was succeeded by two of his sons 
Saif ed-din 6azi and Nur ed-din Mahmud. The former secured 
Mosul and the eastern part of his father’s dominions. The 
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latter ruled in the west with Aleppo for his capital. The river 
Khabur was the boundary between the brothers. The perma¬ 
nent independence of Aleppo which this division implied had 
been rendered possible by the capture of Edessa. Aleppo after 
that was strong enough to stand alone. Under Nureddin it 
entered on an independent career in which the conquest of the 
Latin states was a pressing duty. l*'or If Nureddin respected 
his brother's territory and yet aimed at making conquests he 
was bound to seek them in the neighbouring Ijilln states. Not 
only so, lie was free from those complications with the Orioles, 
the sultan, the caliph and the Kurds which had engaged so much 
of Zanki's energy. He owed this also to the limitation of his 
territory. Snifeddin inherited Zanki’s Mesopotamian wars, Nur¬ 
eddin the lesser struggle with the Latins. The crusading stales 
had a more dangerous foe than ever before, because his whole 
energy was directed against them. Nureddin's religious seal and 
the earliest incidents of his reign combined in urging him to the 
task which the political situation imposed upon him. 

It must not however be forgotten, in qualification of what 
has been said, that the separation of Aleppo from Mosul was a 
source of weakness also. Zanki's principal strength lay in Meso¬ 
potamia. When it withdrew from the contest the opposing 
forces were not unequally matched. A great part of Nureddin's 
task, therefore, was the consolidation and strengthening of the 
dominions he inherited. By inclination and capacity he was 
perhaps better fitted for this work than for a career of mere con¬ 
quest Both factors, the need of his kingdom and his personal 
character, may account for the fact that the progress made 
against the Latins during his reign was slower than we should have 
expected. But it was he who built up a Syrian power capable 
of challenging the Latins without support from Mesopotamia. 

The fall of Edessa should have warned the Latins of the 
danger of disunion and of the enemy they had most to fear. It 
might have been a salutary lesson, although painful. It had 
no such effect, least of all in Jerusalem. During the period 
of the "second crusade” there was no co-operation between north 
and south, and even enmity began to replace the indifference 
which in itself had proved so harmful. The only Moslem wars 
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in which Jerusalem took much interest were those waged upon its 
own borders. One evil result of this spirit, neglect to support the 
efforts of Antioch, has already been dwelt on. Another speedily 
followed. Damascus lay nearer than Aleppo and this was suffi¬ 
cient reason, in the eyes of those responsible for the policy of 
Jerusalem, for making war on it in preference to combining with 
Antioch against Nurcddin. In spite of the efforts of Anar to 
cultivate friendly relatioas advantageous to both parties, Queen 
Mcliscnd and her counsellors failed to see that Damascus was 
now an important ally and that persistent war would simply 
force Anar into the arms of Nurcddin. They were guilty of the 
unutterable folly of directing against Damascus the whole force 
of the armies which Europe sent to recover Edeftsa. and combat 
die power of the house of Zanki. Instead of combining with 
Antioch and Damascus against Nurcddin they awaited the 
inevitable attack and employed the interval in alienating their 
allies and in giving Nurcddin those advantages which they 
meantime possessed. 

Nureddin's character contrasts considerably with that of his 
predecessor. Me was not so much an imperialist nor perhaps as 
great a soldier as his father. Yet war with the Latins was a 
definite part of his |>olicy in a manner not characteristic of 
Zanki's reign. The influence of his political position helps to 
explain this, and also his personal piety. Piety is a prominent 
feature in his character and appears in much that is related of 
him. He believed that the chief protector of Islam and its lands 
was not himself but God. the one true God 1 , and he carried on 
war against the Christians as a religious duty. If the inspiration 
of the mere soldier was lacking somewhat, this motive took its 
place. The reflection that "fortune is like a shadow, which if 
pursued flies away, if avoided follows after*” marks a tempera¬ 
ment apt to fail when energetic initiative is required. But 
Nurcddin was fortunate in his emirs. Asad ed-din Shirkuh 
devoted to his service for many years an enterprise and resolution 
rarely excelled. It is not easy to apportion the military credit 
of Nureddin's reign between the sultan and his emirs. But from 
first to last he was master within his own dominions. He was a 


1 I.A. ii. 307. 


* I.A. ii. 300 . 
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wise and beneficent ruler and the prosperity of his reign was 
due in the first place to himself. Even his enemies did not with¬ 
hold their admiration of him'. His mode of life was simple*, as 
befitted a son of Zanki and a loyal follower of the Prophet. lie 
embellished and improved the towns under his sway, lie 
endowed public institutions to promote religion, to care for the 
sick and diseased, and for the advantage of travellers. The 
courts of justice were administered with equity and he himself 
gave an example of submission to them. By such means as 
much as by deeds of arms he created the Syrian power which in 
the hands of Saladin, along with Egypt, completed the overthrow 
of the Latin states. 

When Saifeddin hurried from the scene of his father's death 
to occupy Mosul Nu redd in at once led back the Syrian troops 
in the camp to Aleppo. His occupation of the town gained its 
dependencies also. He had acted on the advice and with the 
assistance of Asad cd-din Shirkuh 8 . Hut he was neither of an 
age 4 nor of a character to be a puppet in the hands of anyone. 
Next month 6 when Nejm cd-din Ayub, governor of Ha'albek, 
Shirkuh’s brother, entered the service of Anar the governorship of 
Aleppo was transferred from Shirkuh to Mejd cd-din ibn cd-dayu*. 

The situation required a ruler capable of acting with rapidity 
and decision. The death of Zanki encouraged his enemies to 
try their strength against his successor. When Raymond heard 
the news he sent troops against Aleppo and Hama. As they 
retired with their plunder Shirkuh followed. He recovered 
much that had been lost and pillaged Artah in retaliation for 
the rest*. On the other hand when Ba'albck was captured by 

J Wm Tyre describes him an "princej» jiutu*, ntfer el providu* «l ccetinilum 
gentis Mine tradilioncx rcligiusuH." 

* I do tux know what ground Archer nnd Kingxfurcl have fur sjleaking (p. 33K) 
of hit " greed." Ibn td-aihir gives a very different account. 

* I. A. li. 153 ; Ibn alii Tai in A.S. Cairo 46. 

4 30 year* old (A.S. Iv. u). 

* Jumada i 541 (ending 7th November ii+6). 

0 Ibn abi Jai in A.S. iv. 49 b Ayub was made governor of Ha'albek by /.anki 
after its capture io 1139 (I.A. i. 561; A.S. Cairo 1)9). 

7 Ibn abi Tai in A.S. iv. 48 f., Calm 48; he calk the ruler of Antioch Iloheniond 
and my* he received word of Znnki's death a week after Nureddin was established in 
Aleppo. Nureddin occupied the castle of Aleppo on Monday 7th Kabi' ii, i.c. 16th 
September (A.S. Cairo 4 6, line 34 } in 47, line 3, Kabi* 1 is an error). 
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Anar of Damascus shortly afterwards no steps could be taken 
for its recovery. It was too immediately followed by another 
event which threatened serious loss. In November Joscclin 
attempted to recover Edcssa with the help of the Armenians 
still resident in the town. Nurcddin hurried to its rescue and 
arrived before Joscclin had penetrated the citadel. The Latins 
were now compelled to face an attack on two sides and as they 
endeavoured to retreat were severely defeated. The treatment 
accorded to the inhabitants by the victor demands one observation 
only. Neither Christians nor Moslems ever displayed much 
humanity in their treatment of one another and Nu redd in’s 
drastic punishment of the rebels was a security against similar 
revolts. 

It is easy to understand Nurcddin's policy in a situation 
which threatened much danger. He was resolved to prosecute 
war with Antioch and cultivate the friendship of his Moslem 
neighbours. An agreement with his brother was easily made 
and the importance of peace with Damascus was recognised and 
acted on. While frequent embassies passed between Aleppo 
and Damascus a vigorous attack was opened on the territories 
of Antioch. The list of the captured strongholds 1 is sufficient 
to show how the tide was turning. The Latins were losing 
ground which they had held since the days of the first crusade. 
No wonder Raymond pressed for another like crusade and 
darkly painted the situation which the fall of Edcssa had 
created. The treaty with Anar was signed in Damascus on the 
28th of March (1147)*. It also marked an important gain. 
The way was prepared for the detachment of Damascus from 
alliance with Jerusalem. The Latins furthered Nureddin’s plans 
in this direction. He had scarcely celebrated his marriage with 
Anar’s daughter, in accordance with the recent treaty, when an 
urgent request for help arrived from Damascus. Nureddin 
responded gladly. The Latins of Jerusalem in spite of Anar’s 
protests and warnings had formally broken their alliance and 


* Artnh, Barat (MAnnila), Bajarfut (Bu?arfun), Kafr latha, A.S. Cairo 51 quoting 
I.A.; I.A. i. 461 gives the variants in brackets; Kcm. Ulocbct 7 f. 515 (.) has 
Momula and adds Iiob. 

1 Abu Wlo in A.S. tv. 51, Cairo 50 (»anl Shawnl 541). 
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were on the point of invading the Hauran. Tuntasb 1 , emir of 
Bosra and Sarkhad, had tempted them by offering the surrender 
of his towns. Some recognised how unwise it was to listen to 
the offer, but they were overruled. Anar threw his army in 
front of the threatened position and was promptly joined by 
Nureddin, about the beginning of June 3 . The Latins found 
they had been anticipated* and that the enemy were too strong. 
They beat a retreat with much difficulty. Their privations in a 
bare and waterless region, with the enemy in the rear, are 
graphically described by William of Tyre, Anar was still 
anxious for peace 4 and may not have pressed his advantage. 
After the occupation of Bosra and Sarkhad the allies returned to 
Damascus. But the Latins showed no willingness to renew the 
broken alliance. Next year they continued liter war and wasted 
on it die strength of the " second crusade ” (£ 148). 

The news of the fall of Edcssa had stirred once more to its 
utmost depths die crusading spirit of the west. The enthusiasm 
was greatest in France, the home of the first crusade. 1'ojjc 
Eugene encouraged a French expedition ; in Italy lie lmd 
contests of his own to wage. The French were most akin to 
the Syrian Latins and responded to the preaching of St Bernard 
and the influence of their king, Louis VII. St Bernard secured 
also the adhesion of the emperor Conrad. His army increased 
the size of the crusade but diminished its unity and so perhaps 
its efficiency. A fleet of English and Flemish ships was the 
first to start. Its principal achievement was ill Portugal, 
against the Moslems of diat country. Only part of the 
expedition continued die voyage to Syria. They arrived in the 
spring of 1148 and took part in the siege of Damascus. The 
French and German crusades took the old route by land through 
the Greek empire; the Germans started first. As before there 
was discord, suspicion and fighting between the crusaders and 
the Greeks. Manuel still regarded the Latins as merely his 

1 A.S. Wm Tyre gives Tanlais. 

3 A.S. Cairo jo. TuiiUaIi therefore probably came to Jcrawlcm with his proposal 
about the end of April (mensu praoteriernt, Tyre xvi. 8). 

“ Tyre xvi. 10 reports they believed that the dty was already oceupiwd lay Anar 
(*‘ infeliei rumorc According to Abu Win in A.S. Cairo ji the actual occupation 
was later. • Cf. Tyre xvi. »*, 
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agents or the auxiliaries of his empire. It scarcely required the 
presence of the Normans of Sicily, his hereditary enemies, to 
renew the old feuds. Finally Manuel made peace with die 
Moslems of Asia Minor nnd took no part in the progress of the 
crusade. Conrad started from Constantinople without waiting 
for the French. The enemy were fully prepared to meet him. 
II is army split into two parts, both of which came to a miserable 
end. The failure of provisions led to the final disaster. The 
French, who followed, were more fortunate. They kept farther 
south, through a difficult country, in the hope of avoiding the 
enemy. They were accompanied by part of the German army 
after Conrad returned to Constantinople. They learned watch¬ 
fulness by defeat and succeeded in repelling the enemy. A 
large part of the army sailed from Attalia to Antioch. There 
were not ships for the mass of humbler pilgrims and these were 
left to their fate. About the middle of April (1148), a month 
after Louis’ arrival, Conrad came by sea from Constantinople. 
He landed in 'Akka and other crusading bands which also 
came by sea disembarked in the territory of Jerusalem. 

The crusaders had now to choose between two policies which 
the Syrian Latins laid before them. One was advocated by 
Raymond of Antioch and the northern states, the other by the 
Latins of Jerusalem. Each party doubtless considered its own 
advantage, but Raymond's proposal to attack Nureddin was 
that which deserved adoption. The original purpose of the 
crusade was to retrieve the fall of Edessa, it was in the north 
only that the Latins were losing ground, and Nureddin was by 
far their most dangerous enemy. The security and prosperity 
of the south may be judged from the conclusion which Conrad 
seems to have come to, that the Syrian Latins required no 
service from the crusade. The southern Latins proposed to 
attack Anar of Damascus. He was willing and anxious to 
remain at peace. If attacked he was certain to join hands 
with Nureddin. There would be alliance once more between 
Damascus and the Moslems of the north as there had been in 
the days of Tu£takin. It may be granted that the occupation 
of Damascus would have been a decided gain 1 but this was not 
1 See chap. Ill, page 117. 
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the opportunity. War with Nureddin was inevitable, for the 
choice lay between attacking him directly and separately 1 and 
attacking Damascus with him as its ally*. 

Conrad had landed in the south and was surrounded 1 ))' the 
party which proposed war with Damascus. lie allowed him¬ 
self to be persuaded in favour of the southern policy. Louis 
remained in Antioch till June, lie left it partly, jserhaps, 
because of an intrigue of Raymond's with his wife 1 * , lie also 
gave his adhesion to the plan which had been formed in 
Jerusalem. Conrad and others were inclined to return home, 
but all joined in the expedition. In the latter part of July the 
Latins left Tiberias, their gathering point, and the siege of 
Damascus began on Saturday tire 24th 4 . Neither Antioch nor 
Tripolis took any part 

Within five days the besiegers were in full retreat. They 
approached the city from the south-west and forced their way 
up to the walls through the orchards which stretch for some 
miles down the valley. During the next two days they In turn 
stood on the defensive, behind ramparts of felled trees. Rein¬ 
forcements were pouring into the city and relief was expected 
from Saifeddin and Nureddin. On the fourth day the Latins 
made little or no response to the attacks and challenges of the 
enemy. The Moslems feared some stratagem. In reality no 
doubt the question of retreat was being discussed. Karly next 
morning the besiegers' camp was abandoned and the rejoicing 
Damascenes pursued their discomfited enemies as they departed 
homeward'. 

1 i.e. without Anar as an ally; Sailed d hi would probably have helped him. 

* It I* quite inadequate to dcscrilw Raymond's policy as “the conquest of Atop|Ni, 
Shaiuu nnd some neighbouring town*"and it was not altogether to Louis' credit if 
"his pious desire (o visit the Saviour's grave in Jerusalem resisted with triumphant 
strength every argnmer.t and allurement." The quotations are from Wilken ill. 

On page 1J9 the true view is Introduced by an “allcrtlmgs." 

* Raymond was then himself to blame, partly, for the loss of Louis’ support (Kuglcr). 
William of Tyre represents the intrigue as begun from motives of revenge after Louts' 
refusal to agree to Raymond's plan (Wilken, etc.). 

4 Saturday 6th Raid* i 5*3, calendar date 35th July, Abu Ya'la in A.S. iv. 56, 
Cabo 51 j I.A. 1 . 468 without the day. Tyre xvii. 1 wrongly states that the Latins 
were in Tiberias by the 33th of May. 

8 The account of this paragraph U from Abu Ya’la fn A.S. iv. 56-59, Cairo jj 
( also translated in Wilken, rol. ill. appendix). 
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The causes of the retreat arc uncertain. The account of 
William of Tyre is generally accepted 1 II . This historian says 
that during the siege, the duration of which he does not state, 
some of the Syrian knights were bribed by Anar and treacherously 
advised that the allied camp should be moved from the orchards 
to the open country south and east of the city. They are 
supposed to have done so because they knew that the second 
position was untenable owing to the difficulty of obtaining water 
and provisions. The leaders discovered this after the change 
had been made and resolved to retreat when they found that 
the orchards had been occupied by the enemy. 

It is to be remembered that the new position spoken of lay 
just outside the woods in which the crusaders were and we are 
asked to suppose that the leaders were in utter ignorance of the 
character of the ground there and took no precaution to 
ascertain whether the (alleged) statements made to them were 
true or false. The Arabic historians have no account of the 
movement and Abu Ya'la's narrative leaves room for it only on 
the night before the retreat was commenced. If assigned to 
that night it becomes almost incredible, for we have then to 
suppose (ns has been done) that “ a single glance revealed the 
situation*" and yet that the leaders hail supposed they were 
moving to a better position. It is much more likely that 
Conrad and the malcontents who had advocated returning home 
felt it necessary to blame someone else and gave currency to the 
story. No wonder that William of Tyre confesses that there 
was no agreement regarding the authors of the “treachery 1 ." 
It is quite possible that some movement preliminary to retreat 
was later given an unjustifiable significance. 

The siege was abandoned when it was discovered that it 
could not succeed without prolonged effort. It is sufficiently 


1 xvii. 5-6 ; Michaud alone expresses scepticism. 

* Kugler. "I"hc anonymous history printed in Kugler, Studicn 15 fT., is also 
evidence against the supposed movement. It says, however, that the final decision 
to retreat wa» come to after the Latins had left the orchard! and entered " ptnnicicm.” 

• Raymond of Antioch, of courve, is accused 1 At a later time the Templars were 
held responsible. There wax a fable current that certain Syrian barons were bribed 
by 150,000 gold pieces which proved to 1* gilt copper or at least were miraculously 
changed into copper. Cf. Tyre xvii, 7. 
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easy to find motives for the decision without supposing that there 
was treachery on the part of anyone. There was probably 
a revulsion of feeling among the crusaders at the time. The 
Latins of Jerusalem had declared that it would be an easy 
matter to capture Damascus 1 . They had done so, no doubt, to 
overcome the unwillingness which some felt regarding the 
undertaking. It made their position difficult when the siege did 
not at once succeed. The food taken with the army was 
insufficient 1 and siege material was apparently wanting. The 
season was unfavourable to a prolonged campaign and it was 
clear that every clay made the arrival of powerful reinforcements 
more certain. Nureddin and Salfeddin were not far off and it 
was known that the city had already been reinforced 8 . These 
facts were all discouraging and Conrad in particular was ready 
to make the most of them. Even the Syrian Latins had reason 
on reflection to reconsider their position. They are said to have- 
been alienated by a proposal to give the city, on its conquest, to 
a crusader*. They could not now fail to realise how likely it 
was that the siege would throw Damascus into the hands of 
Nureddin and his brother 4 . There is every reason to believe that 
Anar pressed these facts on their notice 8 and it is not unlikely 
that his representations were accompanied by "gifts 8 ." Hence 
no doubt the statement that the Syrian Latins were bribed. 
Anar had much reason to desire that the siege should be raised 
without the co-operation of his northern allies. They required 
as a condition of their assistance that the town should be placed 
in their hands 8 . It is no wonder that Anar's suspicions were 
roused, in spite of the assurance that the city would be 
evacuated whenever the objects of the alliance were attained. 
Anar understood the value of such promises of evacuation. 

1 Tyre xvii. 6. 

8 I .A.: Abu Ya'hu 

• Tyre xvii. 7 (cf. I.A. I. 469). Dietrich of Flnndcr* might be the crusader in 
question, although he finally supported theproposal toictrent (ngniru.1 Kuglcr, Slmllcn). 

* l.A. mention* this also. • LA. 

8 Thi* it Inferred from the charges of bribery made by the Christian historians. 

I.A. wrongly puts the surrender of Bnnyns now instead of in 1140. It may Ire noted 
that Well iii. 3*4 by an oversight assumes l.A.'* accuracy although rejecting his 
account in iii. 193 note. 

1 The demand i* represented as Salfeddin'* (I. A., Kcm.). 
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It must have seemed deplorable to many that an expedition 
worthy to be compared in equipment with the first crusade 
should return home having accomplished absolutely nothing. 
It was proposed that Ascalon should be attacked, so that the 
memory of the expedition might be somewhat redeemed in the 
judgment of posterity by one important capture 1 . Louis and 
Conrad appeared at the gathering place but the Syrian Latins 
did not. Conrad delayed his return voyage no longer 
(September); Louis remained until the following Easter in order 
to celebrate the holy season in Jerusalem. It is not clear why 
the Syrian knights acted as they did. Probably it was too soon 
to begin a fresh and arduous undertaking after the recent failure. 
Possibly the antagonism latent between the Latins of Syria and 
the crusaders from Europe now became active. Recent incidents 
and the impression produced by the crusading host, as contrasted 
with that of the small and scattered bands of pilgrims and soldiers 
with which the Syrians were familiar, were well calculated to 
effect this. The Syrian Latins felt that the crusaders were 
more foreigners than kinsmen, that their own home was now 
Syria not Europe, and that their interests were not identical with 
those of tiie newcomers. Even if this sense of distinction and 
estrangement did not operate to prevent co-operation against 
Ascalon its accentuation was yet one of the gravest results 
of the crusade. 

The danger which had threatened Moslem Syria had passed 
away. The principal features of the situation now are the 
enthusiastic confidence of the Moslems and the weakened 
position of the Syrian Latins due to the indifference and distrust 
which Europeans had learned to cherish toward them. Islam 
and Christendom had measured arms and the followers of the 
Prophet had been victorious. The armies of Christendom had 
been impotent against the swords and prayers of the *' true 
believers*." After the failure of such an effort there seemed no 

• "Factum aliquot! in quo memorinm main postcria possint rcdderc Cotumertia- 
bilcm " (Tyre xvii. 7). 

* The break up of the crusade, it it to be remembered, was not the result of any 
actual defeat. It* aspect was therefore the more miraculous. When Damascus was 
hard pressed during the siege Anar moved the citizens by religious appeals and the 
exhibition of 'Othman's J£oran, the sacred relic of the city. On another occasion 
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reason to fear anything that Europe might ever attempt again. 
Besides the effort had expended itself and only the Syrian 
Latins remained to be dealt with. On the other side the 
discord and suspicion which had been aroused between Syrians 
and Westerns showed its effects at once. The hope of another 
crusade was indefinitely postponed and the annual stream of 
pilgrims which brought money and men and arms to the holy 
land was seriously checked and diminished. Louis indeed 
remained loyal to the cause, but it was never in his pmver to 
send another crusade. The popes, on their part, were wholly 
engaged, during the next forty years, by their contest with the 
German emperors, liven the feeling of bitterness against the 
Greek emperor roused, or rather stirred into fresh life, in Europe 
by the incidents of the crusade, had its effect later on the 
fortunes of the Latins. The contest with Nureddin had now to 
be fought out with little help from Europe. 

Anar’s conference with Nureddin at Ba'albck just after the 
siege of Damascus* was no doubt for the purpose of arranging 
further co-operation. It could not yet be realised that the 
crusade was ended. Before the princes separated a proposal 
that they should attack 'Araima came from the count of 
Tripolis. The castle was in his own state and had been occupied 
by a grandson of Raymond of Toulouse, a crusader who now 
claimed the whole princedom*. The Moslem princes willingly 
agreed. The castle was captured and destroyed and Bertram, 
Raymond's rival, was carried prisoner by Nureddin to Aleppo*. 
As soon as it became evident that Damascus was no longer in 
danger Anar was willing to make peace again with Jerusalem. 
The Latins for a short time continued the war by incursions 
into the Hauran. They sued for peace probably when Louis 
left Palestine. In May 1149 peace was granted them for two 
years 4 . Affairs thus returned to their original condition in the 
south. 

Nureddin was urged 10 spend more money on preparations for war nml less on 
religious institutions and devotees. He replied that the prayers offered for Warn 
were its best weapons. 

1 LA. L 470, ii. tfa. 

* Abu Ya'la in A.S. lw. 60, Cairo 35. 

4 Abu Ya'la in A.S. Cairo ,57 (Ifuliarrnm 544). 


1 I.A., Keru, 
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In the north Nureddin at once resumed his attacks on 
Antioch. Basuta and Hab were added to previous captures*. 
But Raymond surprised and defeated the troops of Aleppo 
while they were in the neighbourhood of Famiya and this ended 
the campaign for the year 1148 (November—December) 8 . Pro¬ 
bably in consequence of their success the Latins now prepared 
to take the offensive. Nureddin however anticipated their 
attack anti defeated them at Ha£ras or Yagra 8 , to the north of 
Antioch. After being joined by troops from Damascus, whose 
services he had previously asked and now received in return for 
his own help last year, he laid siege to Anab, a castle not far from 
Sarmin*. Raymond with foolhardy daring advanced at the head 
of a small force. When Nureddin ascertained the weakness 
of the enemy he surrounded them without difficulty and gained 
a complete victory (29th June)*. Many prisoners were taken 
and Raymond himself was killed, by the hand, it is said, of 
Shirkuh, who was rising in favour again". The army of Aleppo 
now swept unresisted past the walls of Antioch down to the 
very sea, plundering as it went. The capture of Famiya was a 
permanent result of the victory and marks a definite stage in the 
rcconqucst of the country (26th July) 7 . Baldwin of Jerusalem 

1 I.A. in A.S. Cairo 55, lino 10. 

* Kajali 343 (Aliu Va'la In A.S. iv. 60, Cairo 35, tine 13). 

8 Different readings of the wms name, the former from Km< (tie Sacy) the loiter 
in I.A. Rccucll text Wiiken follows A.S. (Cairo 5s) In narrating a victory of 
Nurcrlilin’n at Uo^rn in the Fliuiran after hi* defeat nt Famiya. Weil anil Kugler 
(Studicn) follow the same account and the latter endeavour* to explain Nuredilin's 
midden dart southwards and equally sudden return. It may lie assumed that Ya£m 
should he read In A.S. for Uofrn (so also Knhricht 159, note 1). The forms of the 
names In Arabic differ very slightly and A.S.'s authority is I.A. whose Recueil text 
gives Yagra. The some verso are quoted in celebration of the battle of Yagra and 
the (supposed) battle of Bosrn. 

4 The suburbs of lluim were plundered and destroyed previous to the siege of 
Anab (I.A. L 476, Harheb. 341}. The battle with Raymond took place between 
Famiya and lir-ruj (Tyre xvii. 9), apparently beside Anab itself (Abu Ya'la). 

* Wednesday 11st Safai 544, calendar date 30th Jane (Kern. Biochel 13 
(=iii. 511) and Abn Ya'la in A.S. iv. 61, Cairo 58, line 4); the festival of St Peter 
and St Paul (Tyre xvii. 9 where June 17th is a textual error for June 19th). 

* lbn abi TaJ in A.S. Cairo 55, line 18 ff. and 58, line 15 ff. (Recnoil iv. 63 f.). 

7 18th Rabi* i 344 (Alra Ya'La in A.S. iv. 6t ; in A.S. Cairo 58, line 9 the name 
Farniya is wanting). Kern, wrongly puls the capture of Famiya and the campaign 
against Joscclin's country in the beginning of a.U. 54$ just before Josedin'* capture 
in Mny 1150 (Blochet r4F-=iii. 311 f.). A.S. Cairo 61 quotes LA.'* account under 
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showed the spirit of his ancestor the second Baldwin by has¬ 
tening to the rescue of the northern princedom. Me was a few 
days too late to save Famiya ancl was not strong enough to 
recover it. Nureddin was willing to accept a peace on the basis 
of the status quo ancl this was the arrangement made'. Baldwin 
had the more reason to be satisfied because Mas'ud of Iconium, 
attracted by the news of Raymond’s death, had begun to attack 
the scattered possessions of the Latins in Kuphratesia (Sep¬ 
tember)*. Joscelin of Tell bashir purchased his enemy's with¬ 
drawal after the loss of several of his few remaining stronghold s'. 

During the same year (l 149) events occurred which turned 
Nureddin's attention for a time in another direction. Mis 
brother Saifeddin died about the beginning of November and 
Nureddin was invited to occupy Sinjar. lie did so (14th Novem¬ 
ber) 4 but almost immediately surrendered it to another brother 
Kutb ed-din Maudud. It was agreed that Nureddin should 
confine himself to Syria as before and that Ku(b ed-din should 
succeed in Mesopotamia. He ruled in Mosul from 1149 to 
1170. Nureddin's action may have been influenced in part by 
the situation in Damascus which again invited his interference. 
Mu'in ed-din Anar had died on 29th August 1 , and the troubles 
associated with dynastic change had broken out nlthuugh 
Tugtakin’s grandson, Mujir ed-din, continued nominal ruler. It 
was a favourable opportunity for bringing Damascus into line 
with Aleppo against the Latins, perhaps even for making it 
wholly dependent Nureddin’s plans in the north were liable to 
interference at any moment unless Damascus acted as a check 
on Jerusalem. Baldwin’s appearance in Antioch this very 

A.H. 544 but iii I.A. I. 478 the date i« 545 and perhaps il. 180 should !>c under that 
year also. Wm Tyre Instead of recording the capture of Kanuya speak* c»f Huron 
being captured (xvil. to). But only the suburbs of fdarim were deitioycd In this year 
(ace p. 165, n. 4) and the castle was still a Iaitin possession in 1156 (p. 176). Weil’s 
references to Horiin at this |>oint are very inconsistent (iii. pp. agg, 300, 303). 

1 A.S. Cairo 58 and 61. 

* Gregory i. 161. 

3 Tyre xvii. to. Mar‘tush vras one of the places lost (Gregory i. iG», Uarhcb. 343). 

4 Monday loth Rajah, calendar date 13th November (l.A. ii. irf). 

• Abu Ya‘la in A.S. Cairo 64, line 16, Ibn Kh. 1 . 173 (night of 33rd Rabi* 11 544). 
Rohricht’s mention of Mu'in ed-din as alive In 1150 (page 363) is a slip (cf. p. 353, 
note 3). 
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summer would have made the fact patent to a ruler much less 
intelligent than Nureddin. Anar’s death was a happy event 
for the ruler of Aleppo. But Nureddin’s first attempt had 
no substantial success. He advanced against Damascus pro¬ 
bably in March (1150) and sought to gain his purpose by 
professing friendship and offering alliance against the Latins 1 . 
But the Damascenes were suspicious of his good faith and 
unwilling to break the peace with Baldwin which Anar had 
renewed best year. The Latins promptly showed their willing¬ 
ness to assist their allies. Heavy rains disturbed Nureddin’s 
movements. Finally he contented himself with the barren 
acknowledgment that his name should be mentioned in public 
prayer, cl-khufba, after those of the caliph and the sultan. Peace 
was made in the beginning of May*. 

Nureddin’s early policy of attack on Antioch had accom¬ 
plished its immediate purpose and now there was more to be 
gained by operations against Joscclin's country or what was left 
of the principality of Edcssa. The last of the possessions of 
Antioch east of the “backbone of Syria" had been gained by 
the capture of Famiya, and everything was quiet in this direction. 
Raymond’s widow ruled the princedom, and it was unlikely that 
her advisers would break the truce with Aleppo. The way was 
clear for an advance northwards. For eight months Joscclin’s 
country had been " ground between two millstones , I " the troops 
of Mas'ud of Iconium on the one side, and those of Aleppo on 
the other 4 . Just as Nureddin was coming north from Damascus, 
Joscelin was captured by a troop of soldiers under orders from 
Ibn cd-daya, governor of Aleppo (commencement of May 
1150)'. Both Mas'ud and Nureddin hastened to profit by this 

1 Aim Yn'la's suggestion that the Latina hod been attacking the I.Innrnn is a 
partisan's excuse for Nureddin’s movement (A.S iv. 64f., Cairo 69). There had 
been peace with Jerusalem since May 1149 (p. 164, n. 4). After Baldwin's return from 
Antioch (end of 1149} he was engaged in building a castle At Gaia. It was nearly 
completed in the spring of ti$o and was handed over to the Templar* (Tyre xviu it). 
Baldwin came directly from Gaia to Anar’s assistance (Abu Ya'la in A.S. Cairo 69). 

* Abu Ya'la in A.S. Cairo 70; cf. Ahu'l-mehasin iii. 506 f. 

1 Wm Tyre’s expression descriptive of the situation in May 1J50 (rvii. 15). 

* A victory of Joscelin’s related as if Just preceding his capture (I. A. ii. 181, Kem. 
Blochet 15= tiL 513), if over Nureddin in person, must have been some time previously. 

9 "The news came from Aleppo" on the 5U1 of Moharram 545, 4th May (Abu 
Yala in A.S. iv. 67); cf. Kem. Blochet t6 — Ui. 514 (in Muhnrram 545). I.A.’s 
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further advantage*. Nureddin's gain was in the districts bor¬ 
dering on Aleppo. ‘Esaz seems to have been his first object of 
attack and the siege lasted some time. It was captured on the 
15th of July*. But the whole territory was doomed from the 
time it became a fragment dependent on the support of the 
Latins of Antioch and the south. Its friends recognised now 
that they could not undertake the task of preserving it. Baldwin 
of Jerusalem had hurried north to bring help. It was decided 
to retire from the position. The emperor Mamie! was also 
attracted by the situation, and proposed that the castles still 
remaining should be occupied by Greek soldiers. It was re¬ 
solved to accept his projwsal. The transfer was made in 
August # > and Baldwin conducted the Latin inhabitants and 
garrisons to the shelter of Antioch. On the way from Duiuk Lo 
'Ain tab, and somewhat farther, Nureddin and his troops 
harassed the line of march, but no great battle was fought 4 . 

The last stage in the rcconqucst of Edcssa proceeded now 
apace. The Greeks proved quite unable to maintain its 
crumbling fragments. Within a year the whole district of 
Euphratesia again became a Moslem province 8 . It was Mas'ud 

account is under 546 hut A.S. quote:, it under 545. Nureddin was at T.Iomy when 
he heard the news (I.A.). Uarheb. 344 dates annognttt. (460 (a.d. 1149). 

* Tyre xvii, 15, According to Uarheb. 344 {anno grace. 1461) the inhabitants of 

Knigun, lichcsna, Ra'bnn, Harwman and Mar'auh made joint terms with Mas'ud amt 
surrendered to him. The Latin* of these town* were permitted to depart to * Ain \nlt 
(cf. Wm Tyre who says Tell buhir). Doth Mas'ud and Nureddin Ilesieged Tell iMtshlr 
without success. Gregory i. 165 puts the surrender of Kaisun, Ifchosna and Rn'lau 
in May 1130- Kaifuu and lichcsna had not long been In Joseelln’* possession 
(Uarheb. 343). " Babul*" was captured by another emir, Kara Arslan (liarhub. 

343, where Mar'ash is alw mentioned). Timurtash of Mnridiu aUo made humu 
gains shout this lime (Harheb. 345). 

8 rfilli Raid* i 343, Ketn. Ulochet l6 b ill. 574; Abu Win in A.S. iv. 67 gives the 
month only. 

1 Tyre xvii. 17. Harheb. 345 names Tell liashir, ‘Ain tab and 'Kzns as the places 
so transferred but without any exact date. Me mentions that they were afterwords 
captured by Nureddin, but doos not necessarily mean In (his name year (compare 
p. 175. n. is). 

4 This account follows Tyre xvii. 17. It is not unlikely that Duluk was now 
captured (I.A. ii. 183 and in A.S. Cairo 76} and if so the bailie described by Tyre 
xvii. 17 is probably tluit fought before its capture- I.A. i. 485, followed by Kem. 
Ulochet iS = iii. 536, dates its capture in 1157 ( a . it. 547). 

* Tyre xvii. 17. He is wrong however In representing Nureddin as ita conqueror 
(cf. note 1). 
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of Iconium who made the greatest gain. Nureddin’s first share 
was small’. His chief acquisitions were made in the year 
1155, at the expense of Mas’ud’s son. Some captures may 
also have been made in 1152, but most of the intervening 
years were occupied in efforts to gain possession of Damascus. 
Until this was accomplished it was the main object of Nurcddin’s 
policy, and drew him away from Euphmtcsia. 

The precise occasion of Nurcddln's second attack on Da¬ 
mascus, in T151, is not explained by the Arabic historians. 
Baldwin's second appearance in the north may have been of 
some influence. Jiut still more important is the fact that Anar’s 
last truce with Jerusalem was just expiring. The time was 
opportune for another attempt to bring about a reversal of the 
late prince’s policy. Nureddin reached the neighbourhood of 
Damascus about the end of April® shortly before the truce 
expired, and remained there until the beginning of June. He 
was compelled to move by the advance of an army from 
Jerusalem and finally retreated into the Bika'. Instead of pur¬ 
suing him the allies entered the Hauran. Their object seems 
to have been to attack Sarkhak of Bosra, who was disaffected 
to Damascus. Nureddin had already sent 4000 horse into the 
Hauran, but their movements arc not recorded. The Latins are 
said to have been repulsed by the emir of Bo?ra. Their return 
to Jerusalem was caused, more probably, by the ravages of an 
Egyptian fleet which unexpectedly attacked the coast-towns at 
this very time*. Nureddin continued operations some time 
longer. Finally on July 27th terms were arranged with the 
prince and war.ir of Damascus*. Nureddin’s relations with 
Mujir ed-din now became somewhat more cordial. The joint 

1 In Rajah 545 (October— November 1150} he besieged Tell khnlid, defeated a 
(Latin) relieving force near Tell bnsbir and captured the castle (Abu Ya'la in A.S. 
iv. 67 f.). Tell hashlr i* said to have opened negotiations with a view to surrender 
on 351b Rabi' i *46* July 8th 1151 after a prolonged series of attacks (Abu Yn'la in 
A.S. Iv. 73; cf. Gregory i. 166, who dates the change of government in the year 
commencing nth February 1151). Kem. Btochet t6=iii 51+ mentions the surrender 
under A.H. 545, and yet reproduces I.A.'s statements on page t8 f. =iiL 516 f. (cf. 

p. 175. *»• 5 )- 

* Abu Ya'la in A.S. iv. 6g, Cairo 79. 

3 Abu Ya'la in A.S. Iv. 71, Cairo 80: I.M. iii. 470 gives the dale as Rabi' i 546 
(commencing 18th June 1151). 

* Abu Ya'la in A.S. iv. 74, Cairo 81 (10th Rabi* ii 546). 
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expedition Against Bosra after the treaty was signed 1 is 
evidence of this, and also the visit of the Damascene prince to 
Aleppo in November*. Hut there was no change in the rela¬ 
tions of JerusaJem and Damascus ; the southern states remained 
still at peace. An attack on Banyas in December 1151 3 , and 
the events connected with it, were an episode for which Mujir 
cd-din was not responsible. The aggressors were Turkomans 
whom he disclaimed, and although the Latins retaliated mi the 
territories of the Rika' anil Ayub of Ha‘albck could not refrain 
from making a counter-attack on the invaders, Mujir ed-din's 
friendly spirit prevented further hostilities. It was no doubt 
about this time that he commenced the jrayinent of the annual 
contribution which was evidence of his weakness and dependence 
on the Latins. In 1152 the only military movement from 
Damascus seems Lo have been against the emir of Uosra'. 

The most important events of the year 1152 look place 
within the borders of Jerusalem. For some years Baldwin III 
had displayed qualities which showed his fitness to exorcise the 
complete sovereignty that was still denied him. His interest in 
the affairs of the north marked also a certain indqienUenco 
of the policy of his advisers. But his mother Mcliscnd was 
unwilling to resign the position she had occupied during his 
minority and the king chafed under the restrictions put upon 
his authority. Matters came to a crisis in 1152. A com¬ 
promise by which the kingdom was divided into two portions did 
not satisfy Baldwin. Me demanded his full inheritance. Civil 
war broke out and the queen-mother was besieged in the citadel 
of Jerusalem before Baldwin received the recognition he desired. 

These events must have been watched with interest by the 
surrounding Moslem states. It was fortunate for the Latins 
that their enemies did not take more advantage of their quarrels. 
Damascus remained a dependent ally. Nurcddin spent the year 
in the north, in war perhaps with Tripoli’s', or in operations 

' A^S. represents Sarkhak m a rebel Against Nurcddin and nn ally of the 1 jUins. 

9 He left Damascus nth Rojalmnd returned 6th Sha'ban (A.S. Cairo 83). 

' End of Sha'bnn 34 6 (Abu Va'Ia in A.S. iv. 74 f., Cairo 83 f.). 

4 .Safar 547 (Aba Ya'la in A-S. Cairo 89). 

e The assassination of Raymond It (Tyre xtrii. 19) may be dated in 1131 nr 1151; 
he was alive in 1151 (Lcrouix i. 154). 
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against the old castles of Edessa'. It was left to an Ortok 
prince, Timurtash of Maridin* to make a bold dash for the city 
which his ancestor once had ruled. The Latin army gathered 
at Nablus and the daring invader pitched his camp on the 
Mount of Olives. The retreat was as sudden as the attack. A 
vigorous sally from Jerusalem routed the enemy and they were 
again defeated as they sought safety in flight over the Jordan. 
Baldwin’s independent reign had just commenced and the 
victory seemed a happy omen for the future. The king's desire 
to signalise his ucccssion and the encouragement just received 
prompted a further enterprise. It was resolved to attack 
Ascalon, “the bride of Syria.” 

The project required all Baldwin’s energy to accomplish it. 
The conditions were favourable, yet the siege lasted from 
January to August (1153)". It was the absence of all prospect 
of relief and the apparent determination of the Latins which 
induced the citizens to accept the favourable terms offered to 
them. Egypt had recently been more active than for many 
years, but a new ruler preferred his personal advantage to the 
safety of Ascalon. The only help he sent was by sea, a supply 
of provisions and men on one occasion. Nureddin had been 
appealed to, and even Mujir cd-din showed for a time some 
Inclination to nsstst. About the end of May these two princes 
approached Banyas in company. But there a dispute arose and 
the enterprise was abandoned. Perhaps Mujir ed-din wished to 

1 Abu Ya'ln date* in Mulmmun 547 (commences 8th April 1151) the capture of 
Antarsus and Ynhmnr both in the territory of TripolU (A.S. Cairo 86, Recucll iv. 
75 f.). In the beginning or T153, before coming smith to join Mujir cd>dln at Banyan, 
Nureddin captured Aflls, which had a mixed Armenian and Lntin garrison (Abu Yn‘la 
in A.S. Cairo 90, Recueil iv. 77). See alio p. 168, n. 4 and p. 169, n. 1. 

1 Tyre xvii. 10 who givex particulars names the invader *' Maroquin." Tire 
identification with Timurtaah Is Wilken's (iv. 17). 

1 From the 15th January (Tyre xvii. *r) to the rath August (xvii. 30) or more 
probably the land. For on enumeration of the statements of the sources see 
Rtibricht 177, note 1, The 17th of Juroada ii 548 In Itch. iii. 99 if rend 17th 
Jum.vJa i (calendar date aotli August 1153) agrees exactly with the evidence of 
Anodes B 431 (19th August) and other western sources (so Rfthricht). Since two 
or three days elapsed between the capitulation and the Latin occupation (Tyre xvii. 30) 
it ix highly probable thnt Wm Tyre’s August ra is a textunl error for August ai and 
gives the day the town was occupied. Ihn Kh. iv. 518 quotes Bell- for tjlb Jumada 
if 548 and Yakut for 44th Jumada ii 548. In Tyre xvii. 30 the year is wrongly 1154. 
Bch. iii. 99 says Ascalon was held by tho Latins for 35 yem (i.e. A.it. 54 #- 5 8 3 )' 
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attack Banyas rather than march on Ascalon. He returned to 
Damascus in the second week of June, and Nureddin made no 
further attempt to help the distressed Moslem bride 1 . 

Ascalon was one of the strongest and wealthiest of the 
Syrian towns, and the last Moslem possession in Palestine. Its 
capture completed the conquest of the country. A gate of 
entrance to Egyptian troops was closed, and the way cleared 
for an attack on Egypt The Latins were jubilant at the 
capture. But their gain was more in appearance than in reality. 
Ascalon had long been harmless and Egypt inactive. By the 
opportunity of invading Egypt the disposition to neglect affairs 
in the north was strengthened. The events of lids very year 
made a serious change in the situation there. 

The vacillation of Mujir ed-din, his failure to help Ascalon and 
his quarrel with Nureddin created a party in Damascus which 
resolved to put Nureddin in his place. Shirkuh’s brother, Ayub 
of Ba'albck, was a moving spirit in the plot 9 . Nureddin accused 
his most dangerous opponents, those who were loyal to Mujir 
ed-din, of treacherous overtures to himself, and in this manner 
secured their disgrace and removal*. Then Shirkuh brought 
matters to a crisis. He appeared before Damascus with a con¬ 
siderable force (early in April 1154) 4 and acted in such a 
manner that Mujir ed-din refused to receive him. When 
Nureddin heard this he advanced in person and laid siege to 
the city (April 18th)*. Seven days later the town was captured 
(April 25th)*. An undefended part of the wall was climbed by 
some of Shirkuh’s soldiers and one of the gates was opened by 
disaffected citizens. Mujir ed-din surrendered the citadel witli- 

1 Aim Ya‘la In A.S. Cairo 90. 

• A.S. Cairo 130. line 1; l.A. L ffi*. 

• LA. 1 . 496. 

4 Abu Win in A.S. Cairo 96 (in the «nd ten day* of Muhniram 549). 

• Aim Ya'la in AJ 5 . Cairo 96 and lbn Kh. iii 339 (3rd Safar 549, which may l>e 
the x8th or (lie 19th of April; cf. nutc 6). I.A. II. 191 *ays the weye lasted “ten 
days." 

■ The exact date i« given by Abu Va'la In A.S. Cairo 96 (Sunday roth Safar 349) 
and lbn Kh. iii. 339 (Sunday 9th Safai). Ibn abi fai in A.S. Cairo 96 arid I.A. 11 . 
191 also have 10th Safar 549. In Kern. Blochot 19 ( = lii. 317), Safar 547 may Ire a 
muprfnt for $aiar 549 (cf. line 4) or iliould be a . it. 548 a* Ken. do Sacy 317. Tyre 
xvii. 16 puts the capture during the siege of Ascalon (cf. p. 171, 11. 3) and before an 
attack on Banyan which he supposes Nureddin then to have made. 
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out further resistance 1 . The long cherished schemes of Zanki 
and Nureddin were «at length successful. The blow came so 
suddenly that the Latin alliance was unavailing. 

For the next ten years Nureddin manifestly inclines to peace 
with his Latin neighbours. Time was needed for the welding 
together of long divided interests. The combined resources of 
the Latin states were still superior. Nureddin ruled no Meso¬ 
potamian towns, as Zanki had done. Mis sovereignty over 
Moslem Syria remained im|>cifccL Ba'albck did not follow the 
example of its metropolis. Shaizar may not have beat the only 
place of some importance to maintain a certain independence 
for some years to come. Besides, the old country of Edessa 
was still unconqucrcd. Obviously the desire to round off his 
territories northwards of Aleppo held Nureddin back in some 
degree from attack on the Latin states. His wars with Baldwin 
in 1157 and 1158, and again in 1160, were commenced by die 
other side. So long as the Latins left Nureddin undisturbed 
his only pressing motive to engage in war against them was the 
call of religious duty. Merc territorial ambitions had an outlet 
in that part of Joscclin's country which the sultan of Iconiutn 
now possessed. Besides, after 1159 the Greek empire became a 
more pressing danger to the Moslems of Syria than it had been 
for many years. Fear of the emperor Manuel undoubtedly 
acted as a check on Nureddin from that date onwards. 

Some influences have just been named which prevented the 
capture of Damascus from becoming, as it might have been, 
a powerful stimulus to Nureddin in the prosecution of his Latin 
wars. But the acquisition of Damascus by Nureddin is none 
the less a landmark in the history. An important step was 
taken towards the removal of the disunity which had made the 
existence of the Latin states a possibility. A united Latin 
power now stretched along the Latin border. In time of war 
Nureddin could strike with all his force at north or south 
according as he pleased. The barrier between Jerusalem and 
the sultan of the north was broken down. The old scourge of 

1 I.A. L 497 is obviously less accurate ihnn the sources nlrcndy quoted on which 
the narrative of tire text is based. The Kecucil text of AS. is not so foil as that of 
the Cajro edition (96 ff.). 
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Antioch and Kdcxsa came near Jerusalem. When the Moslem 
sultan judged that the time had come the way was open for an 
attack on the Holy City. 

When Nureddin occupied Damascus one of the charges on 
the revenues of the city was an annual payment to the I^itius of 
Jerusalem. It seems to have been conceded by Mujir ed-din 
some time after the death of Anar. Nureddin's treatment of the 
obligation is only a matter of inference. It appeara probable, 
however, that he continued the payment*. The fact, If certain, 
would be a striking illustration of his policy, for the time, 
towards the Latins of the south. It can hardly be doubled that 
his principal aim was to avoid provoking attack, and to make it 
appear that the situation in Damascus was unchanged by his 
advent there. He required time to establish himself firmly in 
his new possessions, and freedom to complete his schemes of 
conquest in the north. Even virtual tribute to the Latins of 
Jerusalem was not too great a price to pay for these advantages. 
On whatever conditions, almost certainly in accordance with 
some treaty, Baldwin left Nureddin undisturbed. After all lie 
could hardly undo the conquest now, and there were aggressive 
movements from the side of Egypt to be guarded against*. So 
two years passed in peace. It was probably the time set by 
treaty. After its expiry both parties were willing that it should 
be extended. In the end of 1156 (November—December)* 
peace was arranged for another year. Nureddin bound him¬ 
self to pay 8000 dinars. 

During these same years the northern Latins, also, left the 
Moslems undisturbed. In Antioch there was a new ruler, 
Reginald of Chatillon. Raymond’s widow, Constance, had been 

1 Thin may be Inferred from the fact lliiu peace was unbroken in 1154-55 ami 
from the terms of the agreement in 1156. Gregory i. 185 also implies something nf 
the kirn! (“ Ji prix d'or"). Wilkcn definitely says tribute wo* paid for two yents and 
refer* to A-S- as his authority (cf. note 3). 

1 An Egyptian Reel engaged in privateering off the Syrian coast in 1155 (Abu 
Vn'Jn in A.S. iv. 8a, I.M. iii. 470). In nj6 from July to the commencement of 
the following year there was a continuous series of attacks by sea and land 
HI. 4 7 i). 

* Aim Yn'la in A.S. iv. 83 (Shuwtd 551). Wilkcn iv. 41 says there was to be no 
payment of tribute under this agreement (cf. iv. 31, note 40). But this Is inconsistent 
with the Kecnell and Cairo texts of A.S. who is apparently Wilkcn'* authority. 
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urged persistently to remarry for the sake of the princedom. 
At last she made choice of this Reginald (1153)'. He was a 
young Frenchman who had been in Syria since the crusade of 
l.ouis VII. His daring and enterprise were conspicuous many 
years later in the wars with Salad in. Something of the same 
spirit marks his career in Antioch from 1154 to 1160. But he 
was not the man for the post Me dissipated his energy in 
other undertakings than the war against Nureddin, which de¬ 
manded the concentration of every power, First he seems to 
have embroiled himself with the Armenian prince Thoros*. 
Under the vigorous rule of this sovereign a new Armenian 
stale was becoming powerful in Cilicia and should have been 
a helpful ally, The conflict does not appear to have been 
serious but it was ominous for the future. It led, also, to an 
adventurous expedition against Cyprus in the year 1156*. This 
dissipated forces that should have been employed elsewhere. 
It was aimed against the Greek emperor, who is said not to 
have fulfilled promises he made to Reginald to induce him to 
be his ally against Thoros. 

In 11 $5, accordingly, Nureddin was at perfect liberty to 
pursue his scheme of conquest against the sultan of Iconium. 
Mas'ud had recently died (1155) and been succeeded by his son 
Kilij Arslan*. The time was the more opportune because Kilij 
Arslan was already involved In war with Ibn Danishmend. 
While he was thus occupied in the summer of 1155 Nureddin 
captured several of his castles and towns'. They were principally 
those which Mas'ud a few years before had gained from the 
Latins. Next year Kilij Arslan retaliated, having made alliance 

1 Tyre xvii. 16 (who Uniat the event by the *iegc of Ascnlon). 

•Tyre xviii. 10} Michael i. 349 (anua graft. 1466, commencing at October 
1154}: linrheb. 353 [anno grace. 1467). 

• Tire position of Tyre's naimlive, xvii I. to, points to ft dam in A.D. 1155 or rijtf; 
Michael i. 350 Implies annognue, 1467 (or 1468?) and Barlteb. 355 gives 1468. 

• B.uhcb. 331. 

• Abu Ya'la in A.S. Cairo too; cl. Barbel). 351 ami Gregory i. 181, who name 
'Ain tab and Barmmnn (cf. Gregory i. 185). Kern.'* litl Blochet »6f. =iii. 514 f. 
along with 'Ain jah name* several places, of which Mar'nsh at least wns not gained 
until 1159 (p. 181, n. 3) and nil arc represented as conquests from the Lnttus. Ua'lian 
and Kainun were unsuccessfully attacked this year (Gregory i. 185). I.A. L 497 puts 
the surrender of Tell bashir in A.H. 549 or A.U. 350 (Lc. 1154 or 1155). Sec however 
p. 169, n. t. 
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with the Armenians and the Latins 1 . The only recorded move¬ 
ment is a Latin attack on the district near Aleppo early in 1156. 
Hut this can only have been one of several. Nurcddln had spent 
the winter in Damascus. He started north again in the third 
week of April*. On the way news reached him that the Latins 
had been repulsed. He seems himself to have made an attack 
on I.Iarim 3 . The Latins soon bought a cessation of hostilities by 
surrendering part of the revenues of the district. Nurcddln lmd 
another care than military operations. On the 13th of May 
the first of a series of earthquake shocks was felt In the north. 
They caused much destruction in Aleppo, l.Ioinn and I Jama and 
were especially frequent from October onwards. They did not 
affect Damascus until the beginning of 1157 4 - Nurcddln was 
actively employed during this time in rebuilding operations and 
in taking precautions against the surprise of defenceless posts. 
A settlement was made with Kilij Arslan*. Nurcddln returned 
to Damascus in Ramadan, before the middle of November 1156. 
In the following month he renewed peace with Baldwin as 
already described. 

Almost immediately after this, however, Nurcddln came to 
blows with the southern kingdom for the first time. In the 
beginning of February 1157' Baldwin broke the treaty which he 
had just concluded. William of Tyre says that want of money 
drove him to the step. He heard that herds and large droves of 
horses were pasturing in the neighbourhood of Hany.es, relying 
on the security of the recent truce. The temptation was too 
great. Baldwin fell unexpectedly upon them. 

Nureddin's first move was to occupy Ba'albclc, at the end of 
April*. It had remained in the hands of an independent emir 

1 Gregory L 18s. 

5 S4II1 Safer 331 {Abu Ya'ta In A.S. Cairo 103, Kccucil iv. 83, where i8lh March 
ifc an error for (8th April). 

* Thb is inserted on the authority of l.A. I 501 (Kem. lllochet 10 f.), but A.S. 
Cairo lor, line 7 f. suggest that the year is uncertain. 

* These particulars are from Abu Ya’la in A.S. Cairo 103 f. 

s Abu Va‘la In A.S. iv. 83. 

* A.S. iv. 83 f., Cairo 103. line 15 (lost 10 days of Dlm'Niijja 551), 

1 Abu Yn'la in A.S. Iv. 85, Cairo 107 (soon after 13th Knbi‘ i 359); cl. l.A. i. 308 
(A.H. 559). A.S. himself prefers a date in A. it. 550, i.c. after the 7th March 1153. 
He relies apparently on Ibn abi Tai (Cairo 99). 
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since the occupation of Damascus in 1154'. Very probably the 
threat of attack from Tripoli's, as much as the prospect of war 
with Jerusalem, suggested this preliminary step. While Nur- 
etldin was still in Ba'albek news came from two quarters of 
successes gained by his lieutenants. Shirkuh defeated a band 
of Latins in the north, doubtless those who were raiding the 
territories of J.Ioms and Hama*. Nnsir cd-din, the sultan’s 
brother, surprised and routed a train of the knights of St John 
on their way to occupy Banyas for its greater security. Shirkuh 
joined Nureddin at Ba'albek and it was resolved to attack 
Banyan. Some time was spent in preparation. Nureddin left 
Damascus to undertake the siege on the nth of May*. Across 
the valley on the hills to the west, looking down on Banyas, 
was die strong castle of Hunain. Shirkuh’s victory in its neigh¬ 
bourhood was probably a check administered to its garrison. 
The little town of Banyas was occupied, but the strong castle on 
the heights to the cast held out 4 . A relieving.force approached 
from the south. Nureddin burned the captured town and raised 
the siege of the castle. Baldwin repaired the damaged walls, 
left provisions for the garrison, and started homeward. In the 
valley between Banyas and Tiberias he was surprised by 
Nureddin. Many of the Latins were slain and taken prisoners 
in the battle (19th June)*. The king escaped to Safed and 
Nureddin resumed the siege of Banyas. Baldwin at once 
gathered a fresh army, which included troops from Tripoiis and 
Antioch, but Nureddin would not offer battle. In the end of 
July he received information regarding [bn Mas'ud’s movements 
which showed that there was need of his presence in the north*. 
The Latins would not conclude a truce, so he left troops to 

1 Although Ayub had been Mnjir ed-ding’s governor n certain Pahnk held the 
citadel and so probably was able to retain the town (A.S. Cairo 99). 

* Abu Va'la In A.S. iv. 86 in combination with the notice iv. 85. Riihriehl 
following Wllken, Bit. iv. 4a. says the victory was gained beside the Euphrates (** am 
Euphrat "). 

* Abu Ya'la in A.S. iv. 86 (etui of Rabl* i 551, a Saturday, therefore May nth). 

♦ The account of Ibti abi jai in A.S. iv. 91 U to be read in the light of Abu 
Ya'la'* narrative in A.S. iv. 87. The particulars which follow are mainly from Win 
Tyre, whose account » the clearest. 

1 Abu Ya'la in A.S. iv. 88 ; Tyre xviii. 14 (13 Kal. July). 

• Abu Ya’la in A.S. iv. 91. 
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check their movements and started northwards (nth August). 
It was some time after this that Shaizar was occupied by one of 
Nureddin’s emirs. Until now it had been independent. Hut its 
walls were ruined by an carthquakc.apparcntly in the latter part of 
the month of August', and it was easily seized in its defenceless 
state*. 

Nureddin’s departure seems to have put an end to operations 
in the south. Hut the Latins only changed the point of their 
attack. They advanced from Tripolis against the exposal 
valley of the Orontes. They were Encouraged by the damage 
which the earthquakes had done and by the arrival in Heirut 
of crusaders under Dietrich of Flanders. There is no record of 
what Nureddin had been doing since he left Banyas, Hut as 
soon as the Latins began to attack Kr-ruj he advanced against 
them with forces gathered in Homs and the neighbourhood. 
The besiegers at once retired to Antioch. Just after this, early in 
October, Nureddin fell ill at Sarmin. Mis illness was so serious 
that he made arrangements for the event of his death, lie 
nominated his brother, Nasir ed-din, emir of Harran, to be his 
successor. There were disturbances when this prince entered 
Aleppo as heir-designate. Apparently he was opposed by the 
governor, Ibn cd-daya. Possibly his conduct was not judicious 
and exposed him to the charge of disloyalty. But there was no 
breach, as yet, between the brothers. Nureddin recovered and 
Nasir ed-din returned to Harran*. The news of Nureddin's 
illness encouraged the Latins to resume operations. They made 
an attack on Shaizar. The town was captured but, just as in 
the year 1138, the citadel at its upper end defied every attack. 
There were also disputes regarding the future lordship of the 
town. Baldwin desired that it should be given to Dietrich as 
a reward for his zeal, Reginald claimed at least overlordship 1 * * 4 . 
William of Tyre represents this quarrel as the real cause of 

1 A.S. Cairo 104. 8 Ibn thl 'pd In A-S- lv. 95. Cf. I.A. 

• Abu Ya’Ia in A.S. lv. 93!., Cairo 109; Ibn abi Tni in A.S. iv. 95, Cairo no. 
Cf. Tyre xviii. 19. Ibn abi Tni’s allusion to the nomination of on bcir in place of 

Nitjit probably anticipates the events of 1159. Regarding Shirkuli act* p. iHo, n. 4. 

4 Dietrich was the husband ol Ha Id win’s sisicr Sybil. He had lwcn a crusader 
previously ill 1139 and 1148 nml returned again to the Holy Land during the crisis 
that folio well Baldwin’s death. 
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failure. Abu Ya'la relates that the Latins were driven away by 
a force chiefly Ismailian. From Christmas day 1157 to the 
beginning of February of the following year the Latins besieged 
an important castle not far from Antioch. It is difficult to 
suppose that the castle was Hnrim, for that seems to have been 
in their hands already. On this occasion, at last, their enterprise 
was rewarded by success. Nureddln could bring no help and 
the castle surrendered 1 . 

In the south little use was made of the period of Nureddin’s 
absence and illness. In November or December 1157 a Moslem 
castle was captured in the Hauran 9 . In March or the following 
year an expedition ravaged the same district and penetrated as 
far as Dariya near Damascus. Nu redd in returned to Damascus 
on the 7th of April, fully restored to health. At once he 
proceeded to retaliate on the Latins. Shirkuh made an inroad 
on the territories of Sidon. Nurcddin conducted operations in 
the district of Suwad from May to August*. Baldwin hastened 
to defend his borders. The principal incident was a battle by 
"the wooden bridge'’ which crossed the Jordan just below the 
lake of Tiberias (15th July) 4 . Nureddin's emirs lost courage 
and fled. Only a small band of personal attendants and 
devoted followers held their ground round the sultan. They 
kept the enemy in check and drew off safely, exasperated at 
the desertion of their comrades. 

During 1158 the activity of Egypt, which had been provoked 
by the fall of Ascalon, continued to manifest itself. From 
March to May there were a whole scries of inroads at different 

' Abu Ya'In In A.S. iv. 96 give* Uto name Ilarim and Wm Tyre also, although in 
the chapter heading only (Migne's text xviii. 19). The latter say* the castle was 
within m mile* of Antioch. According to xxi. 19 Ilarim was 1* miles, according 
to xvii. 10, ten miles from Antioch. The two late chronicles quoted by Wliken, 
Bk. iv. 5a, note 74 are of no additional weight. The date of the beginning of the 
siege is from Wm Tyre, of the conclusion from Abu Ya'la.—Harim wni x Christian 
stronghold in 1156, if therefore it was besieged and captured by the Latins in 1158 it 
must have been lost by them in the interval. /Vs this loss is not recorded possthly the 
name Hatim as given by the sources is an error. Wilken iv. ji Is wrong in saying 
that the castle had been Moslem for nine years for it was not captured by Naroldin in 
1149 (see p. 165, n. 7). lie is besides inconsistent with himself (iv. 41). 

* Tyre xviii. 19. 

* Abu Ya'la in A.S. iv. 97 ff. 

4 Tyre xviii. tt {*• Idibus Jnliu* 
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points in the southern territories of JerusalemThey were 
renewed later In the year (September—October) ami were 
stimulated by Nureddin’s attack on the other side’. The 
Egyptians endeavoured to make alliance with Nureddin but 
nothing came of their proposals. 

Nureddin passed the winter in Damascus. lie was alarmed 
by the course of events in the north but serious illness detained 
him’. Again ns in the preceding winter he nominated a 
successor. This time he passed over Nnsir ed-din and chose 
another brother, Kutb ed-din of Mosul. lie was sufficiently well 
to start for Aleppo about the middle of March. His presence 
there was urgently required 4 . 

During 115K Reginald was the ally of Thorns against Ibn 
Mas'ucl of Iconium. For some time the Greek emperor Manuel 
had used the ruler of Iconium as a check on the growing power 
of the Armenian prince. Reginald took the other side. In the 
end of the year Manuel intervened in person. The CUician 
towns quickly yielded to his arms. Thoros ventured no resis¬ 
tance. The emperor passed the winter in Cilicia Reginald 
with difficulty obtained pardon after a humiliating submission. 
Baldwin also appeared in person before the emperor. Through 
his influence and by representing to Manuel the value to the 
Latins of the Armenian alliance he brought about a reconciliation. 
Thoros was permitted to hold his possessions as a vassal of the 
emperor. These events made the Greek empire a factor in 
Syrian politics once again. Its influence on the whole was 
favourable to the Latins. Reginald’s feelings certainly were not 
very cordial but his part in Antioch was almost over. Baldwin’s 
relation to the emperor was principally of importance and he 

1 I.H. iiL 471 f. Abu Ya'lfl in A.S. Iv. 97 mentions one of these. 

* I.M. IiL 471 f. 

* Possibly he fell ill after ijrd January it59, for Abu Ya'ln's narrative U under 
A. It. 554. If so it must have been immediately nftcr that date. 

* Full particulars are given by Abu Win in A.S. Cairo m. Ibn ahi Tai’s account 
(A.S. Cairo lai f., Kecueil iv. 103 b) confounds this Illness with that of 1157. I .A. 

1 . j>7b also lias a narrative in which the events of 1157 ami 1159 are combined. I Hr 
account of the illness describes that of 1157. It represents Shirkuh as leaving Aleppo 
for Damascus in oidet to secure that town in the event of Nureddin’s death. Ac¬ 
cording to Abu Yn'ln he was however sent by Nureddin himself. Kem. Ulochet 
13 f.=iii. fi31 f. copies I.A. 
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stood on a different footing. In September 1158 he had married 
Manuel's niece and from that time he enjoyed his particular 
favour. The advantage to the Latins consisted not so much in 
any direct assistance they ever received as in the mere influence 
of his friendly attitude. The prospect of a conflict with the 
Greek emperor was a check on Nureddin’s policy and well 
calculated to restrain him from pressing the Latins too hardly. 
In 1158-59 it appeared as if the borders of the empire were 
approaching Nureddin’.s own and he was ready to make sacrifices 
to secure that the emperor should depart. 

In the spring of 1159 the emperor Manuel entered Antioch 
and remained there until an agreement was made with Nurcddin 
in the beginning of June 1 . It scarcely required the threat of an 
attack on Aleppo to secure the release of a large number of 
Christian captives. Amongst them was Bertram, who had been 
captured in 1148, and the Master of the Temple, who had been 
made prisoner in the battle beside lake Hule, north of Tiberias, 
in 1157*. It appears that Joscclin of Edcssa, after a captivity 
of nine years, had died in prison just the month before 9 . By 
these surrenders Nurcddin gained exemption from attack and 
acknowledgment of the position he had already won. His 
northern policy for some years past had aimed at nothing 
further. All he desired was granted when the Latins consented 
to give him peace. 

Nureddin had still to deal with other complications. Events 
connected with his recent illness led him to an expedition 
against Hamm. When his life had seemed in danger some of 
the principal men of Damascus had sent messengers to his ' 
brother Nasir ed-din and that prince had actually set out for 
Damascus in the hope of securing the succession to the sultanate. 
The action was regarded as disloyal* and Nureddin proceeded 

1 Abu Ya'la in A.S. iv. 105; cf. Tyre xviii. 15. 

1 Kinnnmot i. 178; Tyrexvili. 15 names only Bertram. Wilken, Bk. iv. 65, speaks 
of Ihe battle " by the Dead Sea.” He has been misled by the expression 41 Salt aea " 
and gives the locality correctly on page 44. 

* Harheb. 344 says he was a prisoner Cor nine years before his death and his capture 
took place in May H50. But Barhcbraeus himself gives the date of capture ns 1149 
(p. 167, n. 5) arid in any case the ninth year may not hare been complete. 

4 Abu Ya*la in A.S. Cairo 111; cf. Gregory i. 193, who aaya Nasir cd-din was 
accused falsely. 
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now to inflict punishment for it (20th June)'. IIarran was 
besieged for two months and when the city surrendered it was 
handed over to Kutb etl-din. Nasir cd-din fieri to the Latins*. 
A campaign against the sultan of Icontum followed these events. 
The former dependencies of Edcssa were still Nureddin's objects 
of desire. Mar'ash, Behesna and Ra'bau urc named among the 
captures made at this time. According to one of the sources, 
however, these conquests were restored when pence was made*. 
The operations cannot have lasted beyond the first month of 
1 t6o. 

While Nureddin was thus employed Baldwin in the south 
took the opportunity to make .an incursion into the territories 
of Damascus. Nejm cd-din Ayub was governor there. lie 
secured peace for three months by the payment of 4000 pieces 
of gold and the release of certain captives' 1 . When the truce 
expired Nureddin was still occupied in the north and Baldwin 
again took the offensive. But before he had accomplished 
anything Nureddin was back in Damascus*. Both sides were 
prepared for attack, but all summer neither took the offensive. 
When winter came truce was made for two years*. The war so 
ended had been commenced by Baldwin and the attack through¬ 
out came mostly from the Latin side. Nureddin had maintained 
his ground without himself making progress or gaining any 
great advantage. It almost appears as if now he judged it best 
to acquiesce in the boundaries of his southern emirate as he had 
done already in the case of his northern territories. More than 

1 This is the date of his leaving Aleppo, ul Jnmada ii 554 (A.S. Cain* 113). 

* He seems to have been their ally for some years. He was still on the Latin aide 
in August 1164 (Ibn abi Tai in A.S. Cairo 136). But at the siege of Bnnyns iu October 
1164 he fought against them (I. A. I. 54s). 

• Michael i. 353 (who doci not however distinguish ami possibly confuses the 
events of 1155 and lifijj). lie names Behesna, Ra’ban anil Mar’ash; Tyiexviii. 17 
Mar'ash, Kaifun ami Behesna; Gregory i. 194 Edcssa and Kakku taken from Nasir 
cd-din and Kn’ban, Knisun, Mar’ash and Behesna from Kilij Arslan. 

1 Tyre xviii. 17. This truce made by Ayub may be Identified with that of four 
months which Gregory i. 193 say# Nureddin made with the king of Jerusalem before 
he started to attack llarmn. He mentions also that the Latins invaded the territory 
of Damascus after the expiry of the truce. 

• Before tolh February (Gregory L 194). 

* All this is from Gregory i. 194. The French translation of i. 198 reads at if 
peace had not yet been mode at the date of Reginald’* capture (end of November). 
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one influence may have strengthened his clesire for peace. No 
doubt he was already resolved to perform the pilgrimage to 
Mckka when the next pilgrimage season came. Rut unexpected 
events in the north demanded immediate attention from both 
sides. Reginald was a prisoner in Aleppo. 

Two notable prisoners were made this year (i 160) by Mejd ed- 
din ibn ed-dayn,governor of Aleppo. In July Joscelin the younger, 
governor of IJaritn, was captured*. In the end of November 3 
Reginald himself was taken prisoner. Reginald was tempted 
by prospects of plunder to make a raid into Joscelin of Edcssa’s 
old country. As he returned laden with spoil he was intercepted 
and captured by Ibn cd-daya. When the news reached Baldwin 
lie immediately proceeded to Antioch to give his sanction and 
support to the arrangements which the safety of the princedom 
demanded. Nureddin also hastened north. He ravaged 
Tripolis on the way and advanced in the direction of Harim. 
Hut the Latins were prepared and no great advantage was to be 
gained. The capture of a single castle is reported 3 . Baldwin 
was assisted by Thoros of Armenia and by Greek troops. An 
attack on the territories of Antioch by the Latin governor of 
Bagras may be dated in this campaign'. He was defeated, 

’ Kajnb 555 (Kcm. de Sacy); Kcm. HlocWei 15 gives Kajab 550 (=1155) but 
A.D. ufio is confirmed by linrheh. 357, Michael l. 353 and Gregory L 195 (who 
speak* of "llic son of the count ”). HnihcJiraeus says he was put In the prison 
where his father had been. Rohriclu 31M, note 3 argues that Joscelin was not 
captured until 1165. 

3 Tyre xviii. 18, lx Knl. December (130! November) following the events or U59, 
non mtiho interjetto ttrnporx, nod in the year (<nmns rjjluxit, xviii. 31) lx:fore that which 
ended with Maria's marriage iit December 1161. The Identification of the year n a 
Baldwin’s r8th permits of no certain inference but may denote 1160 (see appendix). 
Kcm. Ulochet 15 (Rev. Or. Lat. iii. 533) gives the end of November l l6r (beginning 
of Dhu't-hijja 5 .v 6 ) and Gregory L 198 autumn 1161, the latter in conflict with 
his statement that there was then no truce in the south and both contrary to the 
evidence that 1161 was the year of Nurcddin's pilgrimage (Chron. dcrStadt Mckka, 
edit. WUstenfcId II 1*5 (text), Iv. 315 (irons.)). In 1161 the pilgrimage month com¬ 
menced on the list of November and Nureddin would not have time to perform 
the pllgiimage after visiting Aleppo. l.A. i. 476 relates Reginald's capture without 
any date immediately after telling of the death of Raymond. In Kcm. Reginald is 
not named but is called “the second prince." In Wm Tyre the place of his capture 
is given as Co mini, in de Sacy's Kem. as £J*juina, In Blochet'a as El-humo. 

* Gregory i. 199 {" Ardikhun "). 

* Barbcb. 358 (in anno grate. 1473, commencing October 1160). Michael i. 354 f. 
lias most particulars, giving his name as Gerard originally of Sidon anil saying that he 
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taken prisoner and executed. It may be conjectured that the 
two years peace concluded with Baldwin in the south was now 
made applicable to the north also 1 . There was a longer pause 
than usual in the contest between Moslem and Christian. 
Nureddin was doubtless influenced by his desire to perform 
the pilgrimage to Mekka. For once the call of religion coun¬ 
selled peace. Two illnesses in successive winters were a warning 
to the sultan that he must not delay to perform this duty of the 
faithful. The pilgrimage month in 1161 fell at the close of the 
year. With peace before and with peace following Nureddin 
paid his debt of piety. 

This time of peace was acceptable to the Latins also. In 
Antioch the Queen Mother and the Patriarch took the conduct 
of affairs. Haldwin shared their responsibility until Boltcmond, 
the young son of Constance and Raymond, became nominal 
ruler. The bonds of friendship with the Greek emperor were 
strengthened by the marriage of the young prince's sister, Maria, 
with the emperor in December 1161*. It was unfortunate that 
this alliance involved a slight to die sister of Raymond HI of 
Tripolis, which made that prince an enemy of the Greeks. The 
death of Baldwin followed not long after. The general ruin 
caused by an earthquake in northern Syria and negotiations 
connected with Maria's marriage occupied him in Antioch 
during the latter part of 1161. He was there when his mother 
died (nth September)', and there his own fatal illness overtook 
him. After a time he moved south. He died at Beirut on tile 
10th of February 1162 4 , only thirty-two years of age. Mis 
brother Amalric was chosen his successor j he was twenty-seven. 

won defeated by the king of Jerusalem. I. A. i. $11 f. simply call* him governor of 
Sidon nnd dales in a.It. 5 <56 (commence* 30th Dccainhcr r 1 /So). 

1 Possibly the truce for two years mode ill the winter of t 160 <p. tHi. n. G) Is 
identical with the present truce nnd was concluded in the north for north and south 
alike. Michael I. 357 *ays peace waa made hefore Hold win returned south and doe* 
not mention the earlier Intee. 1 -Ie suppose* however that Baldwin’s death look place 
Immediately after this (i.c. confuses the events of 1160 with those of 1161). 

• Tyre xviii. 31. The mnrringe took place in Constantinople on December 15th 
(Kinnamoa i s88). 

1 Tyre XviU. 3s. The earthquake occurred in August (letter of Amalric in Migne 
»55> page and probably explain* the rebuilding of the caMle at " llie iron 

bridge” during Baldwin's visit (Tyre xviii. 31). 

4 Tyre xviii. 34 and xix. 1 In harmony with the narrative of xviii. 31-34, which 
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Amalric’s reign opens a new period in the history. A com¬ 
plete change comes quickly over the aspect of affairs. Events 
move more rapidly. The petty incidents of recent years give 
place to movements on a larger scale and with more of epic 
interest The destinies of the Latin states hurry on and Moslem 
victory comes more clearly into sight. Amalric’s share in the 
change is not easily estimated, for it was subordinate to the 
initiative of others. Bui his personal character must have 
largely affected the issue. Fired by youth and ambition his 
altitude to the kingdom was very different from that of Baldwin. 
He was not satisfied with the condition of the Latin states. He 
aimed at extending his dominions and indulged in far-reaching 
dreams of conquest. He sought help from Europe and from the 
emperor Manuel to realise his plans. He married a Greek, 
daughter of a nephew of Manuel’s, and so continued to enjoy 
the emperor’s favour. The mere fact of Amalric's succession to 
the throne tended to originate a new policy and to create a new 
situation in Jerusalem. But other events anticipated his action 
with the same effect. 

Nurcddin’s truce with Baldwin expired at the end of 1162. 
As warfare was not resumed in 1163 it may be inferred that 
peace was renewed for another year, both in north and south 1 . 
Nureddin was indisposed to take the aggressive and Amalric 
waited for some response to his appeals for help. Meantime, 
however, the Latin prince embarked on an enterprise without 
parallel since the early days of the Latin conquest. In the 
autumn of 1163 he invaded Egypt. The domestic history of 


make* the time the February after Maria's marriage in December *161 (p. 1S4, n. a). 
If (he year of the earthquake referred tu In ji. 184.11. 3 could lie determined it would 
fix the year of Baldwin's death. There were a series of earthquake* in northern Syria 
during 115ft—(Kem. Hlochcl **>. The view that Baldwin's death took place in 
February 1163 also finds support In the statements of Wm Tyre. Assuming that 
Baldwin died in his 10th year (xviLi. 34) and that Amalric died in his nth (xx. 33) 
and reckoning Baldwin's accession year is U43 (p. T47, n. 1) aad Amalric's death 
year as 1174 (p. 113. n. 3) the death of the former and the secession of the Istlcr would 
fall In 1163. Farther Tyre xix. 5 dote* in the first year of Antoine's reign events 
which seem to foil in September T163 (p. t86, n. 1) and so presumably Implies that 
Baldwin died in February 1163. The fact is, however, that the statements about 
regnal years are no more reliable than the Christian yean associated with them. 

1 Under A.lt. 357 l.A. i. 5*5 relate* a fruitless attack by Nureddin on l.larlm. As 
A. it- 557 ends yth December nf»i this might lx a single movement after the expiry 
of the peace and before its renewal for another year. ** 
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that country was passing through a crisis. In September 1161 
TaJai' ibn Ruzzik, wazir of the Egyptian caliph, and sultan, as 
he was even called, died. In 1163 the contest for his position 
resolved itself into one between two emirs, Dirgnm ami Shawir. 
Shawir was compelled to flee from the country and finally betook 
himself to Damascus seeking help from Nureddin. It was now 
that Amalric, by his invasion of Egypt, gave the first outward 
evidence of the spirit by which he was animated (Sep Lem her 
1163)*. It seems that tribute had been paid to the I-uiins and 
was now withheld by Dirgam. The Hospitallers, whose chief 
strongholds were on the south-western borders, contributed 
largely to the expedition, and their Master. Gilbert d’Assuilly, 
was an energetic supporter of the enterprise. Amalric himself, 
before his accession, had been count of Ascalon from the time of 
its capture in 1 r 53, and this no doubt, in part, explains his policy 
and the closeness of his association with the Hospitallers. It 
was anticipated that Egypt might be conquered and annexed. 
The Latins boasted of a victory gained over pirgam's troops 
near Bilbais. But when the dams of the Nile were broken and 
the country Hooded they were compelled to retreat. The 
invasion was really a complete failure. Of still greater novelty 
and of more importance was an expedition sent by Nureddin 
in the following spring. The year 1164 is a landmark in the 
history of the period, for in it was taken the first step towards a 
union of Moslem Syria and Moslem Egypt. 

It was towards the end of October 1163 that Shawir reached 
Damascus*. He is said to have promised a third of the 
revenues of Egypt in return for help sufficient to place him in 

1 Tyre xix. 31 the year u that of Shawir's flight from Egypt, which i* determined 
by note j. I am indebted to the courtesy of M. Ilartwig Dcrunbuurg for tlie 
information that his VU tie 'Onwant prove* that there was an invasion of KgyjH by 
Amnlrlc during the waximtenf KbmallU cn-nn$lr Rurxile (September 116*—Dccernlicr 
1161). Either this expedition wn* prior to that of Tyre xix. 5 or tile two are identical 
and should be dated in September ttda as M. Derenbourg suppose*. Amalric had 
already invaded Egypt as count of Ascalon (Uorlieb. 357, anno grate. 147s j cf. 
Michael I. 353) in the spring of 1161 (Derenbourg, oft, eit. 153). 

* 11 m Kh. iv. 484 according to whom he lied from Egypt in Ramadan 558. August 
1163 (cf. Aluilfula iii. 586), ami reached Damascus on 33rd Dhu’l-ka'da (13rd October). 
Tyre xix. 5 agrees closely with both dales. I.A. ii. a13 simply names the year (a.». 
538); I. A. i. 533 the month Rnb'd 1, apparently in A.it. 559. Kcm. Illochct aB»lii. 
S3<5 (Rabi* ii 559) probably depends on LA. and possibly A.S. iv. tort (6th kabi* 
^558) is derived from the same source. 
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power 1 . Nureddin hesitated. The territories of Jerusalem 
intervened between Damascus and Egypt and the hostility of 
Amalric had to be reckoned with. The credit of having rightly 
judged the situation and determined Nureddin's policy at this 
critical moment belongs once more to Asad ed-din Shirkuh 3 . 
The Egyptian people could be counted on to prefer a Moslem 
sultan to Latin domination, and Shirkuh saw that no possible 
Egyptian ruler was a serious rival. Doubtless he urged the 
ml vantage which the jx>ssession of Egypt would bring Nureddin 
in his prosecution of the holy war. With Egypt and Moslem 
Syria under one ruler Jerusalem would lie between two fires. 
From the Delta Nureddin might employ a fleet against the 
Syrian sea-coast and interrupt communications with Europe. 
It seems clear that personal ambition also had a place in the 
number of Shirkuh's motives. In spite of his eminence and his 
abilities he had hitherto played a subordinate part. Without 
doubt he recognised that he would be more independent as the 
ruler of Egypt and might if circumstances were favourable 
establish there an independent dynasty. Throughout the whole 
history of the attack on Egypt Shirkuh was the moving spirit 
It was he, more truly than Nureddin, who brought about a 
decisive change in the strength and composition of the Moslem 
forces which were arrayed against the Latin states. 

Shirkuh was given command of the Moslem troops which 
were sent to Egypt in April*. Nureddin made an incursion into 
the territory of Jerusalem to draw attention from the expedition 
as it passed the Latin borders. The march was accomplished in 
safety and Shawir was restored without difficulty to his former 
position. 


1 More exactly one-third after deduction of the expenses of the army. Shirkuh 
was also to remain in Egypt as Nureddin 1 * representative and with Syrian troops 
under his command (I. A. i. $35). 

• I. A. a. txfi. 

* Jumada i 559. commencing 37th March 116+ (I.A. H. 31 6 , Kcm. Blochet *9 = 
•ft* 537 )* The month agrees with Tyre xlx. 6 nntl with the date given by fteh. iii. 43 
as that of the arrival in Egypt (a Jumada ft which in A.ti. 559 was 17th April). 
A.S. iv. 108 vvronglyquotes I.A.’s month as Jumada ii. As to the year 'Imatl ed-din 
in A.S. iv. 108 agreei with I.A. lkh. ill. 43 gives A, 11. 538 (a.D. 1163) hut the text 
may not he In order. Wm Tyre's date is the second year of Amalric’s reign (xix. 7; 
cf. p. 188, n. 1). 
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Events now take the course which might be anticipated. 
The Syrian emir was in no haste to depart. Shawir saw 
that his independence was threatened by the power which 
had restored him. His rash promises when a fugitive in 
Damascus were quoted against him. To shake off tin’s yoke 
he needed assistance and lie turned to Amalric of Jerusalem. 
The opportunity suited the schemes of the Latin princ e and he 
quickly responded to the appeal (July). Shirkuh fought at 
great disadvantage against the allies. Although he stubbornly 
maintained himself for three months in Hi I bain (I’ehtsium). at 
the end of that time he was glad to accept Ainalric's terms. 
They were that Latins and Syrians should both evacuate the 
country (October 1164). The real gain of this year was not 
made in Egypt but in Syria. 

Amalric was induced to make terms by the news of disaster 
in Antioch and of attack on the borders of his own territory. 11 is 
absence had given Nureddin a favourable opportunity for a more 
serious attack on the Latin states than he had made for years. 
The importance of the effort is marked by the co-operation of 
the emirs of Upper Mesopotamia. The object of the allies was 
probably to narrow the limits of the Latin territories by the 
conquest of frontier castles. The principality of Antioch was 
selected for the first attack*. Nureddin left Damascus not long 
after Shirkuh’s departure. As he passed the outskirts of Tripoli’s 
and the fields of Hisn el-akrad his soldiers gave notice of their 
presence by their forays The plain at the foot of the hills, 
El-bukai‘a, was the scene of one of the narrowest escapes of 
Nureddin’s life. The knights Hospitallers of IJisn el-akrad 
sallied out and surprised the sultan’s little camp. They pene¬ 
trated among the tents as Nureddin and his men sprang to their 
saddles. Nureddin's horse was still fastened by its tether. A 
faithful Kurd cut the rope and fell a victim to his devotion as 

* The following account is taken principally from Ibn abl ’fai in A.S. Iv. J33 f.; 
cf. ' Im a ri ed-din in A.S. ir. 109. The latter calls the light at l_Ii*n chnknul the luUllo 
of El-bukai'a and dates it three months Iwfore the capture of Harim, therefore al*out 
the middle of May 1164. l.A/s nnrrntivc regarding the battle of this name is dated 
a year earlier, in am. 538 = a. n. 1163 (I. 530), but probably in the year of the capture 
of IUrim which he makes A.M. 3yj (cf. L 537), Tyre xix. 8 implies a date in the 
second year of Anwlric’s reign (see appendix). 
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the Latins dashed up, just too late 1 . Mejd cd-din and the 
allied troops were joined at Artah and siege was laid to 
Harim. The northern states made a united effort to save the 
fortress. Bohemond was joined by Raymond of Tripolis. There 
were also with them contingents of Armenian and Greek troops. 
The presence of such numbers added to the importance of the 
signal victory which Nuroddin gained. Both Bohemond and 
Kay 1110ml were amongst the numerous prisoners. Within two 
days IJarim was captured (!2th August 1164)’. It had been 
the object of many attacks and was an important gain. The 
fortress guards the approach to Antioch on the way from Aleppo. 
As the Christian occupation of Atharib had once threatened the 
Moslem town, so now from Harim die Moslems threatened 
Antioch. Nureddin’s next step might well have been an attack 
on Antioch itself. He was restrained from this by fear of the 
emperor Manuel. Greek troops had just been engaged against 
him, the emperor was friendly to the Latins, and there was a 
danger that he might occupy Antioch itself*. After an interval, 
therefore, he struck a blow at die frontiers of Jerusalem by 
Laying siege to Banyas There was a special reason for the 
selection of this point of attack. Shirkuh was hard pressed in 
Egypt just then, and Nureddin desired to effect a diversion in 
his favour 4 . The undertaking was successful in every respect. 
Shirkuh was relieved and die castle was captured after a few 
days siege (18th October 1164)*. Amalric arrived from Egypt 
too late to render assistance. From Banyas south to Tiberias 

1 The particulars of N’ureddin's escape arc from LA. RChrkht 316 f. relates the 
laUllu ns If ll took place In the neighbourhood of Harim. “ Ilarem" on page 3:6 
should rather he 1.1 if 11 el-akriul. 

* a tat Ramadan 559 (l.A. H. 113). In Tyre xix.9 “* v ^ u * Augusti” (ictli Aupiu) 
may be the date of the battle which preceded the surrender. *Jitmd cd*dia {in A.S. 
Cairo 133 ami iv. 109) aud l.A. 1 . 537 give simply the month. Regarding Tyre’s year 
see appendix. 

* Nureddin’* reason for not pressing his advantage according to l.A. 

4 Ibn aid '|'ai. 

* 15th Kal. November (Tyre xix- 10) in the second year of Amalric 1 * reign. The 
year rrdy is obviously on error (cf. xix. g). l.A. 1 541 (cf. Abulfida Hi. 591) dates 
the capture in Dhu’l-hijja 559 which commences roth October; A.S. Cairo 139 quotes 
I.A.’s narrative under a. II. 560 (commencing i8lh November 1164) no doubt wrongly. 
Annalcs A and B Ji. il. 431 (where ** Belina*”= Banyas) lwu the same day as Wm Tyre 
(St Luke's day) under the wrong year • r66 { Gestes 7 moke* ihe year 1169 and 
Annalcs B records the capture again under 1167. 
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the valley was now exposed to Moslem attack. The advance 
marked by the occupation of Banyas was recognised on the 
Latin side by the surrender of a portion of the revenues of 
Tiberias to secure peace. 

The scene of negotiations now changes to Antioch ami 
Aleppo. Both Amalric and Nureddin left for the north. Nur- 
eddin's troops had just met with a reverse at the hands of the 
Armenian prince Thoros (October). He had invaded the district 
of Mar*ash, defeated the army of Aleppo and made numerous 
prisoners. His demand that Nureddin should release the Ar¬ 
menian prisoners who were in his hands had previously been 
refused ; now it was granted 1 . After this, in the early part of 
the summer of 1165, Bohemond also was released for a ransom. 
William of Tyre suggests two motives: fear of the emperor, and 
the consideration that Bohemond was so youthful as not to l>c a 
formidable enemy. Raymond of Tripoli's was not released and 
Reginald of Chatillon continued still a prisoner. 

In 116$ the only operations against the Latins of which there 
is a record were conducted by Shirkuh, who seems to have 
commanded the troops of Damascus*. Nureddin was probably 
in the north, and may have been at war with Kilij Arslan ibn 
Mas'ud of Iconium*. The year 1166 appears to be a complete 
blank in the original records 4 . Plans and preparations for a 
double campaign, in Egypt and in Syria, may have occupied 
Nureddin's attention. 

Shirkuh’s experience in Egypt in 1164 had confirmed him 
in the view of the situation which he had urged on Nureddin 
before the expedition started. His expectations were not ex¬ 
tinguished, but rather kindled afresh. His attack had not been 
successful but he was confident it would be so if only it were 
persevered in. He persisted therefore in advocating another 
attempt, and Nureddin yielded to his representations*. Early 

1 Michael I. 360. 

3 Tyre xix. i1. He relates that “ Sirnccmus ” captured a stronghold near Sklon, 
“envea de Tyrum," and mother casl of Jordan which was garrisoned by Template. 
The year is given as the third of Amalric. 

3 I.A. i. 544 f. 

4 The statement of Annales 9 . it. 431 that "One de Mont Royal" was captured 
by the Mtolems iu 11 66 is certainly erroneous. See also p. 189, n. 5 and ipt, n. ( 5 . 

‘ I.A. 1 . 546 f.; Ibn ab! Tai in A.S. iv. i»8. Cf. Tyre xix. is. 
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in 1167, in January 1 * , at the head of 2000 picked men he set out 
once more. As before he passed the territories of Jerusalem with¬ 
out encountering the I-atins; only a severe sandstorm delayed his 
progress very much 3 4 . The united forces of the Egyptians and the 
Latins were waiting for him in Egypt. Shirkuh conducted his 
operations with the utmost boldness and confidence. He had 
some supporters amongst the enemies of Shawir and they in 
March put him in possession of Alexandria. Shirkuh set his 
nephew Salad in there as governor and returned to Upper Egypt 
where his earlier operations hud been conducted. Neither before 
nor after this acquisition was anything decisive accomplished by 
either side. The siege of Alexandria by the allies dragged on 
for three months. Finally both Shirkuh and Amalric were glad 
to listen to Shawir’s proposals for peace. The news of Nur- 
eddin's operations in Syria made the Latins anxious to retire. 
Both parties agreed to evacuate Egypt and both received an 
indemnity from the Egyptian treasury*. Alexandria was evacu¬ 
ated in the beginning of August. Shirkuh reached Damascus on 
the 5th of September*. His second attack also had failed, but 
once more Nurcddin had made progress in Syria during his 
absence. 

In 1167 Nurcddin continued his campaign against the 
castles on the Latin border. The Mesopotamian princes again 
furnished a contingent to his forces. Their meeting-place was 
Hama*. The territories of Tripolis were the object of attack on 
this occasion. Nurcddin on his way from Damascus surprised 
and captured Munaitera, west of Ba'albck (April—May)*. Then 

1 nth Kabi* i 5l>a = 6ili January it 6 y (Bob. in. 44 and in A.S. iv. 110). This 
agree* with the date he rcncheil Egyirt, 9th Rahi' il, ind February (A-S. Cairo 14a). 
I.A. i. 54 6 loosely w»y* that Shirkuh set out in Kabi' ii (if the text he correct). Tyre 
xix. 13 stnle* that Amnlrie left Asealon for Egypt on the 30th of January. 

* Tyre xix. 15. 

* A.S. hr. 133. I.A. i. 550 *ey* that the Latins were tu receive an annual 
payment ami left a detachment of the army in Cairo to secaie their interests. 

4 Both dates arc from I.A. i. 550. 

* I.A. Beha ed din's mention of lIom$ (iii. 45) belong to a later point in the 
campaign. 

® Beh. Hi. 45 (Rajah); the same month in A.S. (Cairo 144, iv. mi) is apparently 
from Beh. I.A. i. 561 relates this icparately tinder A.if. 361 =A.tx. 1166and is followed 
by Kem. Ibn Kb. iv. 487 agrees with Beit. According to do Stine’s note Munaitera 
was 10 miles south of Tripolis on one of the huighti of Lebanon. 
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the united forces swept through the plain at the foot of Hisn 
el-akrad and down the valley which is the gate through the hills 
into Tripolis. The invaders probably split into bands, acting in 
concert The land round 'Arka was laid waste, the fortresses of 
Safitha and 'Araima in the same district, northwards of ‘Arka, 
suffered and were perhaps dismantledThe expedition re¬ 
turned to Homs before the 21st of June 8 , and there spent 
Ramadan. After the expiry of the month the allies set out for 
the territories of Jerusalem". Opposite Hanyns, disputing the 
command of the upper valley of the Jordan and guarding the 
entrance into the south of the Rika*, stood the castle of l lunain. 
As soon as it was threatened by the Moslem army it was de¬ 
serted by its garrison. Nurccldin left it in ruins (July—August)*. 
After this success the allies parted from one another. It was in 
the following Moslem month that Amalric and Shirkuh returned 
from Egypt- 

A full year now passed without, it seems, any incident in the 
contest between Nureddin and the Latins. Rohemond III of 
Antioch in January 1167 or 1168 transferred Famiya and the 
fortress of Abu kobais to the knights Hospitallers. He pledged 
himself to observe their treaties with the Moslems and admitted 
that his own treaties should not be valid unless they had re¬ 
ceived the approval of the order". In the latter part of 1167" 
Nureddin went north to spend the winter in Aleppo. In the 
early spring he was engaged on an expedition in Upper Meso¬ 
potamia* He was still in residence in Aleppo in the autumn of 


* These forUKMes were again In Loth possession at leant a* early a* 1170 (‘Inmd 
ctl-dln in A.S. lv. 154). Their “capture " now cnnnnt therefore luivc been permanent. 
Perhaps only the suburbs nnd not the castles were destroyed. The authority here is 
l.A. (see nntc a). 

3 Kama dan 561 (LA. i- 551). Beh. is silent regarding this attack on TrijxdLs nnd 
t.A.'s narrative is made doubtful by its coincidence with the account of events in 1171. 
1 Beh. iil. 45 is not to be understood as if operation* commenced in Ramadan. 

* Shawnl 56a (Beh. Hi. 45 quoted apparently by A.S. Jv. tit, Cairo 144). 

* Leroulx, Cartulaire i. no. 591 (« Pauli i. no. 43). In Tripolis 'Arka and Hisn 
•Akknr were granted to the Hospitallers by Amalric in 1170 (Leroulx i. no. 411). 
Regarding the difficulty that Faniya was now a Moslem town see p. X47, it. J. 

* In A.lti 563, «.e. after 17th October 1167 {'Inisui ed-din in A.S. Cairn 149). 

* Against the ruler of Mambij (*lmnd ed-din In A.S. Cairo 150). lie returned to 
Aleppo in kajab 563, after the nth of April (A.S. 151). 
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Ji68. Affairs on the Euphrates seem to have occupied his 
attention 1 * * . In November important news came from Egypt. 

Amalric's ambition to be lord of Egypt had led to a change 
in the situation there. He was not content with the pay¬ 
ment of tribute by the Egyptian “sultan”; he aimed at 
entire poRgession of the country. Although lie requested help 
from the emperor Manuel and received a favourable answer he 
did not wait for the arrival of his Greek allies. We can only 
marvel at the folly of the whole undertaking. It could not fail 
to cast Egypt into the arms of Damascus’. Some, the Templars 
for instance, refused to join in the expedition because they dis¬ 
approved. The charges of faithlessness against Shawir were 
a mere excuse or rested on suspicion*. The Latin army set out 
towards the end of October 1168. Bilbais was occupied without 
difficulty (3rd November) 4 and the army turned against Cairo. 
It docs not seem that the siege was pushed with much vigour. 
Time was spent in negotiations. At first they may have been 
sincere on Shawm's part*. He knew Shirkuh's temper and the 
danger of alliance with Nureddin. But in the end the negotia¬ 
tions were only a means of gaining time until relief should 
come. Nureddin was in Aleppo and Shirkuh in Homs when 
the caliph's request for help reached them*. It was the 17th of 
December before their troops were ready to start from Ras 

1 0|K.TatiimK agnlnst Ja'Iwu, which was captured in Octolicr, occupied some lime 
(Itch. iii. 46, LA I. 551 f.). It is not clear that Nureddin took any personal part in 
the campaign. 

• Wilkcti, Bk. iv. 4i rightly estimates Aninlric's policy, but on page 80 he has Home 
very misleading remarks regarding tbe iin|>orUnce of Egypt to the Latins. LA. L 554 
includes Amalric ainongat those who disapproved personally of the undertaking and 
thought the Latins should lie satisfied with live concessions already made to them. 
But Tyre xx. 5 hi better evidence that Amalric was personally responsible for the 
policy adopted (A.S. iv. M3, Cairo 154, is apparently a quotation from LA.). 

J Cf. Tyre xx. 3. 

4 Tyre xx. 6 says the capture took place within three days of the arrivnl and dates 
either the capture or the arrival on November jrU (iii None* of November). A.S. 
iv. iii, Cairo 134, nay* they reached BilbaU ou the rst of Saf,ir (calendar date 
November 4th). The passage seems to lie from I. A., whoso text in Recucil i. 534 
gives tst Safnr ns the date of the capture of the city (so LA. ii. *47!. 

• PerhapH the actual decision of the caliph to ruk Nureddin'* help wns not in 
accordance with the inclination of Shawir at the time (cf. A.S. iv. 138). Possibly 
he would have delayed somewhat longer before taking such n step. 

• LA. I 557 - 
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eUma in the Hauran. When Amalric heard that Shirkuh was 
on the way he set out from Bilbais (25th December) 1 , with the 
intention of encountering him before he was joined by the 
Egyptians. His plan failed and the Latin king at once re¬ 
treated, taking with him the troops he had left to guard Bilbais 
(2nd January)*. It was a feeble ending to a foolish attempt; 
and yet perhaps it was well Amalric did not risk a battle. 
Shirkuh had with him 8000 of NurcddiVs choicest troops and 
the Egyptians were his allies. The Syrian emir entered Cairo 
in triumph on the 8th of January 1169*. In ten days more 
Shawir had been 'done away/ Shirkuh stopped into Ills place 
as the caliph’s wassir and the real ruler of Egypt Without a 
blow being struck a conquest was achieved which was to bring 
ruin on the Latin states. Shirkuh’s service to the Moslem cause 
deserves to be written in letters of gold on the pages of history. 
Within twenty years of the occupation of Egypt the city of 
Jerusalem and almost all that had been Latin territory passed 
once more into Moslem hands. The final triumph was happily 
granted to one who was of Shirkuh’s blood and owed his eleva¬ 
tion to the bold Kurdish leader who established the fortunes of 
his house, 

Shirkuh did not live long to enjoy the reward of his sagacity 
and his bravery. It is here, just after the crowning achievement 
of his life, that history must take leave of him. “ When they 
rejoice in what they have received, We take them away 4 ." He 
was taken by his Lord on the 23rd of March 1169. Nureddin 
and the Moslem East owed much to him. He was a restless 
fighter all his days, farsecing and persistent in his plans and 
bold in the execution of them. His death six months earlier 
would have been a grave calamity to his prince and his people. 
But now his great work was done and a kinsman of his own was 
ready and able to enter into the heritage he had created 4 . 

1 Tyre xx. to- * Altera pwt Kal. Jan. die (Tyre xx. 10J. 

J 7th Rabi* ii 564 (I.A. li. J51). In I.A. i. 558 (followed by Kent.) 7th Jumnda i 
(8th March) u an error, a* is clear from the date of Shirkuh'* death given in i. 560. 

I bn Kh. lv. 490, 17th Robi* i 56+ (quoting Bell.), contains a double textual error. In 
Bcb. iii. 46 only the month appears (Rabi* i 564). 

* Koran vi. 44 quoted by Ibn el-athlr. 

• There U a full and interesting account of Slllrkub's person and character in 
Tyre xix. 5. 
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Shirkuh's nephew, Salah ed-din Yusuf, Sultan Saladin of the 
“ third crusade,” was accepted and acknowledged by the caliph 
as his uncle’s successor. Years after, in the mood of a man who 
feels that lie has been in the hands of destiny, Saladin told his 
intimates how entirely against his inclination he accompanied 
Shirkuh on his third campaign 1 * * . Being on the spot, however, he 
was marked out for promotion by his relationship to the Syrian 
leader and by the prominent and successful part he had already 
played in his service. The title El-maWk cn-nasir, the conquer¬ 
ing prince, conferred upon him by the caliph was not nn empty 
compliment, it was justified by the promise and the fulfilment of 
the past He was about 32 years of age and fitted for his 
new position by all his previous training and experience. Mis 
capacity had been shown in the second* and the third at least of 
the expeditions against Egypt*. Ibn el-atliir’s statement that 
he was chosen by the caliph because he was the youngest and so 
probably the weakest of the Syrian emirs cannot shake these 
facts. Modern historians have combined the statement with the 
incident of Saladin's unwillingness to accompany Shirkuh on 
this third expedition and inferred quite unwarrantably that his 
character hitherto had been effeminate 4 * * * * . Doubtless he lacked 
devotion to Shirkuh's Egyptian policy. But the very fact that 
Nurcddin and Shirkuh required him to join in the third cam¬ 
paign is a testimony to his worth. And still more is the fact 
that Saladin's relatives and friends made him their candidate for 


1 l.A. I. 50J f.; Hch. iiL 46. 9 See page rpt. 

* Hchu ed-din nays he took part in the first campaign also but without particular* 

and perhaps wrongly. l.A. mentions his sharing in the second ond third expeditions 
only. Kcm. (as interpolated iu l.A. it. as;) seems to imply he vras in Aleppo hi the 
hummer of 1164 during the siege of llariin, i.e. when Shirkuh was still in 

4 The fact of Saladin's reluctance to accompany Shirkuh on his third expedition 

is one which laid* itself obviously to exaggeration and legendary accretions. Helm 

ed-din’s representation that Saladin'* refusal to go to Egypt was made and overruled 
on the occasion of each of the three expeditions is too dramatic to lie trustworthy. On 

the other hand his alleged desire (expressed in August 1164) to be made governor of 

Egypt after its conquest (Kan. as in note 3) is too slight evidence to prove that he 
did not seriously object to join the second expedition. l.A. represents 1 dm as giving 
the hardships of the siege of Alexandria os the reason of bis unwillingiica to join the 
third expedition. Even granting that this report is reliable i; does not necessarily 
imply effeminacy or lack of ambition. 
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his uncle’s vacant post. The caliph's ‘‘choice” was more nominal 
than real. 

Saladin’s character is to be read in the decisive measures 
which he took to secure his position. The caliph and his 
favourites cherished hopes that the new master set over them 
might not possess the ability of his predecessor. Enmity also 
was stirred by Satadin’s policy of transferring important offices 
from the Egyptians to the Syrians. Communications were ex¬ 
changed with Amalric and schemes of revolt were planned. 
When Saladin discovered the plot and executed the prime 
mover in it, the caliph was reduced to humble obedience (be¬ 
ginning of August). lie was compelled to remain a puppet 
whose sovereignty was merely nominal. 

In this same year the Latins made their only attempt to dis¬ 
possess the new wazir and Saladin again showed himself worthy 
of his position. The assistance which the emperor Manuel had 
promised to the ill-fated expedition of the previous year was 
at length available. The fleet which he sent numbered 
200 sail. But the impetuosity of the Latins had changed to 
timidity and sluggishness. Delay followed delay and weeks 
passed before Amalric's forces were ready, in the middle of 
October. It was decided to besiege Damietta. Already the 
stoics of the Greek ships were running down. The season of 
the year was unfavourable. Saladin had been allowed ample 
time to make his preparations. The Latins displayed insufficient 
energy and the siege dragged on for fifty days and then came to 
an inglorious end 1 . Greeks and Latins blamed one another for 
the failure. From now Amalric restricted himself to the defence 
of his own territories. Gilbert d'Assailly was discredited. The 
attack on Egypt had failed. Saladin was its master. 

The immediate effect of the Syrian occupation of Egypt was 
less prejudicial to the Latins than it might have been, because 
of the policy which Saladin adopted for his own personal ad¬ 
vantage. If Egypt had been under Nureddin’s complete con¬ 
trol Jerusalem would now have been exposed to a crushing 
attack on two sides at once. But Saladin aimed from the first 

1 Tyre xt. 17 says "occultis quibnsdam conditionibu* foedus mitur." Michael 1 . 
370 »ay» that Saladin continued for a time to pay the Egyptian tribute. 
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at independent sovereignty and dose co-operation with Nureddin 
was apt to injure his prospects. In all probability his plans 
were a continuation of those of his uncle Shirkuh and embodied 
the ambition of his family, for he was supported strenuously by 
his father Ayub who joined him in Egypt early in 1170. His 
policy towards the caliph and towards Nureddin is to be under¬ 
stood in the light of his intention to found an independent 
dynasty. 

The Egyptian caliph, although he was a Eatimitc and al¬ 
though the Syrians acknowledged the caliph of Bagdad, was 
allowed by Salad in to retain his nominal position for two years 
and a half. It would have been hazardous to depose him. The 
step was too apt to rouse the religious and national feeling of 
Egypt So at least Saladin replied when Nureddin urged him 
to satisfy the demands of orthodoxy. There may have been 
another reason, as Ibn el-athir suggests 1 . The caliph was actu¬ 
ally a support to Saladin’s position and capable of rallying help 
in Egypt if it became necessary to measure arms with Nureddin. 
In September 1171 there was an agitation which brought matters 
to a crisis. Fortunately at that moment the caliph died (13th 
September). Next Friday public prayers in the mosques were 
said in the name of the caliph of Bagdad. Saladin's position was 
much stronger by this time, and the change appears to have been 
accepted with wonderful quietness. 

After this event Saladin’s only nominal superior was Nur- 
ctldin. The young emir postponed an open breach as long as 
possible. He did not covet the name of independence, when he 
had the reality. Nureddin regarded Saladin, of course, as an 
officer of his in charge of Egypt His letters were significantly 
addressed to “Salah ed-din and all the emirs in Egypt." Shirkuh’s 
nephew was one amongst a number of subordinates. But gradu¬ 
ally Saladin's policy became unmistakable. He avoided even 
meeting his former lord. Nureddin found that he did not 
co-operate heartily against the Latins nor show any zeal in 
breaking down the barrier which lay between Egypt and 
Damascus. In the year before Nureddin’s death the situation 
could be disguised no longer. It was clear that Saladin would 

» I .A. i. 5781 . 
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yield to force only. Nureddin was preparing for war when he 
died in July 1174. The last period of his life extends from 1169 
to 1174. 

During 1169 Nu redd in's attention was occupied by the 
course of affairs in Egypt He loyally supported Saladin by 
sending him reinforcements when he was threatened by con¬ 
spiracy in the summer and by the Greek and Latin alliance 
in the autumn and winter. At the same time he created a 
diversion in his favour by raiding Latin territory’. Only one 
aggressive movement of the Latins is recorded, on the borders 
of Tripolis in December 1169 or January of the following year*. 

When Saladin was firmly established Nureddin naturally 
expected that he would act with him in concert against the 
Latins of Jerusalem. The dispatch of Ayub to Egypt in March 
1170*. at Saladin’s request, is probably evidence that Nureddin 
was quite unsuspicious of rivalry at that date 4 . To the cast 
and south of the Dead Sea were a number of Latin castles 
which seriously disturbed communication with Egypt These he 
decided should be destroyed in the first place. When Ayub’s 
caravan was passing through the danger zone Nureddin acted 
as his escort. Afterwards, on the 20th of April*, he left his camp 
at Ras el-ma to undertake the siege of Kerak*, one of the 
castles in the district His attack lasted four days only. Being 
threatened by a relief force he advanced against it The Latins 
retired without offering battle and Nureddin then withdrew to 
pass the month of Ramadan In his own territory. The fast 
commenced on the 19th of May and was marked this year by 
an event which caused the sultan much grief Mejd ed-din ibn 

* 1.a. I 569. 

* They capture*! I.Hjn 'Akknr in Raid* ii 565 (Ibn Kh. ir. 493, probably from 
Beh., and Beh. III. jo, where January t>6 \j is inexact; cl. Beh. in A.S. iv. 149). 

* lie arrived in Cairo 04th Rnjnb 565 (13th April 1170) and in may have started 
on Mi journey in Jurnnda ii (ends ?odi Mai eh). He)>. iii. 51 name* Jumnila ii at the 
month ol his arrival (rejected by Ibn Kh. iv. 493). 

* Betin ed-din’* statement that when Slurkuh died Nureddin took Homs from hit 
representatives is not to be regarded at counter evidence. 

* ‘Imad ed-din in A-S. iv. 153 f., lit S ha* ban 565; cf. Beh. iii. 50 end I. A. ii. 
360. I. A. i. 570 names the preceding Modem month but that is because he dales 
the movement from the time when Ayub started and Nureddin’s troops escorted him. 

* This name is also applied to the castle of I.Ii$n el-akrad on the borders of 
Tripolis. 
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ccl-daya died 1 . He had been governor of Aleppo for twenty- 
three years and was one of the saltan's most faithful and trusted 
friends. Nurcdclin remained in the Hauran until the end of 
June, when news came that a severe earthquake had caused 
extensive damage in the north. Ruined towns had to be re¬ 
paired and measures taken to secure them against surprise. 
Hut the Latins were equally affected, and neither side was free 
to attack the other. The shocks continued at intervals for three 
or four months*. A new distraction presented itself before they 
censed. Nureddin's brother Kutb cd-din of Mosul died on the 
6th of September 1 . Nureddin was just then at Tell bashir and 
he immediately started to secure his brother’s inheritance. In 
this he was most successful. Some of the towns he occupied he 
retained. Others he left to his nephew, Saif cd-din Gazi II, who 
succeeded Kutb cd-din in Mosul, and acknowledged Nureddin's 
overlordship. These affairs occupied the sultan until the spring 
of the following year 1 . 

In the beginning of December 1170, Nureddin being in the 
north, Saladin made an attack on the sou tin-western territory of 
Jerusalem. The invasion lasted only a few days. Darum was 
besieged. It was a small castle built a few years previously by 
Amalric in the neighbourhood of Gaza, of ruins found there. 
Amalric himself advanced to its relief. Saladin took the aggres¬ 
sive but was beaten off. Then he made a dash against Gaza 
and destroyed its suburbs. After that he returned to Egypt*. 
In the same month after a brief interval an expedition was sent 
by Saladin against the seaport of Aila on the Red Sea. The 
town was captured in the third week of December*. 

Amalric was now thoroughly alarmed by the situation. His 
two enemies were striking at him from opposite sides. When 

1 A.S. Iv. 150. * Tyre xx. 19. 

* Uch. iil. ji (isnd DJm'l-hijjn 565). 

4 Beha ed-dln says he entered Aleppo in Sha'brui 566, April—May 1171. In de 
Socy's Kent. Sha'ban 567 should be Sha'ban 566 (correctly given Blochet 43 = iii. 551). 
I. A. i. 577 show* he left Mojul in the latter part of February. 

* The strength of Solndin's anny may be estimated from that of AinalUc which 
Wnt Tyre says consisted nf j$o knights and about aooo fool. 40,000 is an absurdly 
large figure. The various movements are related by Wo Tyre at great length (xx. 10-aa). 
I.A. i. 577 f. shortly mentions the incident and says the Latins were defeated. 

* I.A. i. 578 (first ten days of Rail* ii &G6). 
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Egypt was occupied he had realised the gravity of the situation 
and had sent an embassy to Europe (1169). But the kings of 
France and England and the emperor of Germany were all too 
much occupied with national affairs to pay much attention to his 
requests. In II71*, accordingly, he went to Constantinople to 
consult Manuel and to ask help from him. lie was most 
cordially received and was promised assistance, lie was absent 
from his kingdom from March to June. During that time there 
seems to have been no actual attack by either of the Moslem 
leaders. But when the king returned Nureddin wan threatening 
the northern borders of Jerusalem. Me lay near Jinny ;us for 
some weeks. Ainalric posted himself at Safftiriyn ready to 
advance in whatever direction might be required. There was no 
engagement*. Perhaps Nureddin expected the co-operation of 
Saladin and was disappointed. He was drawn for a moment 
in another direction by an incident which happened on the coast 
of Antioch in September 8 . Two Egyptian merchantmen were 
seized at Laodicea in violation of an existing truce. Nureddin 
retaliated by incursions into the territories of Antioch and 
Tripoli’s. He himself accompanied the troops which entered 
Tripoli*. The country was raided and full advantage doubtless 
taken of the fact that its castles had suffered severely from the 
earthquakes of the preceding year 1 * * 4 . It docs not, however, 
appear certain that any permanent acquisitions were made 9 . 
Ibn el-athir* notes that after this date Nureddin established a 
pigeon-post throughout Syria by which he might at once receive 
news of impending attacks from the borders. But the use of 
carrier pigeons is frequently referred to before this date. 

These operations cannot have lasted long and may not have 
been distinguished by the Latins from the forays to which they 

1 In Tjrre xx. 14 the 7th year of Amniric's reign, but the narrative of the 7U1 year 
commence* with xx. 19 and this in “the following year." Sec appendix. 

• Tyre xx. 47. 

* The date is inferred from Bch. ili. 33 who nays 'Arka wan taken In Muhanam 
567. which end* 3rd October. Cf. also the date of Nureddin'* return south, page toj. 

4 'Imad ed-tlin In A.S. iv. 154. 

• ‘Axka is *aid to have been captured (Hch. iii. 53, I.A. I. 584). I.A. U. a8o is 
the only authority for the capture of ‘Araima and Safitha also. Such " captures " do 
not always imply permanent acquisition (cf. p. 19*. u. 1). 

* i. 585. 
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were continually exposed. Amalric also was in the north, if not 
during these raids, at least within a few days of their taking 
place. He joined an expedition against Malih, successor to 
Thoros of Armenia, who was an ally of Nureddin and owed his 
position to help received from the Moslem prince*. News of 
Nu redd in's return south appears to have been what led to 
Amalric’s return also*. 

In 1171, as in the preceding year, Snladin made hi.s attack 
on the Latins when Nureddin was safely occupied in the north. 
In response to Nureddin'* representations he laid siege to one 
of the castles by the Dead Sea, Shaubak or Mont Royal. He 
started from Cairo on September 25th•. Nureddin was over¬ 
joyed and hastened to join his lieutenant. But Saladin did not 
await his arrival. It is said the castle was on the point of ' 
surrendering when he gave up the siege 4 , probably before the 
end of October*. The statement that he had sustained severe 
losses* is of course consistent with the allegation. On the other 
hand it may simply be a story current to explain his sudden 
departure. Nureddin was much annoyed and scarcely satisfied 
with Saladin's excuse that there were signs of a conspiracy in 
Egypt which demanded his personal investigation. The serious 

* Tyre xx. 38 (regarding whose date sec appendix), Barheb. 370 (anno grace, 
t4HtsA.ll. 565, l.c- A.t>. 1169-70). Thorne died in Kanim 1479 (Uarheb. 365. Syriac 
lexl 358), i.e. probably January t c68 or rather 1169 [anno armcn. 617, Sempad 
i. 613) and Malih, his brother, established himself within the same year, In Juntnda 
I 568 (continences li/th December 1173) Nureddin’5 troops helped him 10 gnln a 
victory over n Greek army (I.A. i. 58s ; cf. Kent. Hlochct 45 f.). lie was assassinated 
anno armtu. 635, A.!>. 1175 (Sent pad i. 634) or in A.l». 1174 (Michael i. 380). 

3 Tyre rx. 38 nays it was because he heard that Nureddin was attacking “Crac.” 
This may lie hU reference to Snladln’s attack on Shaubak, which is near •* Pel**." Or 
is there confusion here with "Crac " in Tripoli* so that like reference is to the expedition 
just described ? VVQken, Ilk. iv. 150 on tho authority of Wm Tyre's statement assumes 
a siege of Kcrak by Nureddin some months before Saladin’s siege of Shaubak. This 
is chronologically impossible. Wilken further confuses this supposed siege with tbnt 
in 1173. 

* 330 d Muharratn 567 ('Jmad ed-din in A.S. iv. 156) or 30th Mimormm = 33rd 
September (I.A. ii. 386) or 17th (? 37th) Mo^antm (Mukrisi vtii. jot). The sutement 
of I.A. 1 . 581 that he left Egypt In Safar (commences 4th October) is consistent with 
this date. In the Atabeks he calls the besieged castle Keuik not Shaulttk (cf. note 3). 

4 I.A. os cited In note 3. 

* He was hack in Cairo by the middle of Rabi* l 567, early in November (*!mnd 
ed-din in A.S. iv. 156). 

* 'Imiul ed-din in A.S. Iv. 153 f. 
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position of affairs may be inferred from the fact that Saladin 
and his advisers discussed the expediency of revolt. Their 
decision was to avoid an open breach 1 and Saladin sent the most 
solemn assurances of good faith and sincerity to his nominal 
lord. Nureddin professed to be satisfied. He had received 
no doubt promises of earnest co-operation against the Latins. 

Information about the events of 1172 is very indefinite. It 
leaves the impression however that Saladin devised occupations 
in Egypt and persisted in avoiding compliance with Nureddill’s 
wishes. Nureddin. on his part, at least during the latter part of 
the summer, was in the I.Iauran* obviously prepared to attack 
the castles by the Dead Sea and desirous of so doing. In 
October or November* the Latins made an incursion into the 
Hauran but they did not face an engagement with Nureddin. 
On the other side a Moslem expedition into the district of 
Tiberias secured a large amount of plunder. If Saladin actually 
spent a few days this year in again attacking Shaubak his half¬ 
heartedness must only have exasperated the relations between 
himself and Nureddin. Hut the evidence that he did so is 
uncertain 1 . 

In 1173 Nureddin was involved in war with Kilij Arslan. 
He was engaged in the quarrel of his ally the ruler of Malatiyn. 
This occupied him during the greater part of June and July®. 

1 In LA. i. 581 f. Ayub i« represented an n strong advocate of this policy. In 
Belt. Hi. 53 Saladin is represented ns saying that he alone was its advocate. 

a ‘Imad ed-din In A.S. iv. 136, in Dhu’l-ka'da 367 =»July. The incidents of the 
following months nre recorded by the tame author under A.tl. 368 which commenced 
13rd August (A-S. iv. 138). 

J Timid od-d(n hi A.S. iv. r«8f. (later tiiftn the end of Safer jd8). 

* One authority it Tyre xx. ay. The year is certainly M71 and in the clia|Hcr- 
heading the castle is called Mom. kcgalis (=« Shaubak). But Win 'I'yro does not 
mention Snladin's attack on Shanbak in <171 and this may be his account of lluil pul 
in the wrong year (cf. however xk. *H and p. 301, n. t). Ueh. ill. 53 (. relates Salad in’s 
“first expedition front Egypt " under A.H. 368, which commences 13rd August 1173, 
and describes it n> an attack on Shaubak. This also may lie understood of the 
expedition of 1171 and if *0 should be placed under A.U. 567—Assuming that there 
was unly one siege of Shaubak the question may lie raised whether 1173, as given by 
Wm Tyre and Bcha ed-din, should not be preferred to 1171, the date of Tmod ed-din 
and I.A. Against 1/7* is the fact that Nureddin was in the Ilauran only a short time 
before the date when Salndln’a siege would then necessarily fall. 

• Tie captured Mar'ash in the middle of Juno (l.A. S. 3^3) and Uchesrva in July— 
Angus; (Bell. iii. 54. Dhu'l-hijja 5G8). 
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By a coincidence, that was not of course accidental, this very 
time was chosen by Saladin for a renewal of his attack on the 
castles of "Syria Sobal 1 * ." Kerak was besieged. Amalric posted 
himself on the hills to the west of the Dead Sea. His aid was 
not required for the relief of the castle. Just as in 1171 
Nil redd in’s approach was sufficient to bring about Saladin’s 
retreat. The inference was unmistakable. Nureddin was not 
deceived by the excuse that Ayub was ill. lie withdrew to 
make preparations for war with his disobedient vassal. It is idle 
to speculate what might have been the result of the conflict 
Saladin was never called upon to measure his strength with that 
of his great rival and nominal lord. Nureddin died at Damascus 
in the month of May ! 174. He was 56 years of age*. 

There were domestic troubles in Egypt and a foreign 
invasion in 1174, which would have been a serious complication 
in Salad in's position had Nureddin still been alive. They 
originated in a conspiracy to restore the Fatimite caliph. The 
danger did not end with the execution of the principal con¬ 
spirators (6th April) 3 . The Latins had been invited to give 
their assistance. Those of Jerusalem did not move when they 
heard of the failure of the plot but a fleet from Sicily attacked 
Alexandria some months later. The danger proved insignificant. 
The attack lasted from a Sunday to the following Thursday 
(28th July to 1st August) 4 . After sustaining an assault for two 

1 According to I.A. i. 593 f. he left Egypt early In Shnwal ff>8, which commenced 

May i6th. and relumed soon after lire 8th of August (when Ayub died). Tyre xx. 
30 says his operations lasted from July to September. 'Imnd cd-din In A. 3 . lv. )56 
and lick. ill. 53 only give A.IJ. 568, which huwever ends on the 11th of August 1173. 
Ayub was thrown from his horse when out riding on Monday 18th l)hu’l-hijja 568 
( 3 olh July) and died after mnch suffering on Wednesday 17th of the month (Ibn Kh. 
i. ft; I.A. i. 394 has the second dote without the day). In Makrizi viii. 509 
(Wednesday iHth Dhu'bhijja jf>8) 18 is a textual error for j8. 

3 Born 19th Slmwal 511 (13th February 1118), died Wednesday titli Shows! 569 
(15th May 1174). according to LA. ii. 194. l*or the former dote Ibn Kh. Hi. 341 
gives Sunday 17th Slmwal 311 (loth February 1118, calendar date nth February). 

3 Makrizi viii. 311 (Saturday iiul Ramadan 569); I.A. I. 399. 

4 Sunday s6th Dhul-hljja 569— m Muharram 370 ('Itnad cd-din in A.S. iv. 164). 
The events of each day and the names of the days arc specifically given in a letter of 
Salndin’i ipiotcd by A.S. iv. 164 ff. Cf. LA. i. 61a who also gives the date of the 
arrival of tile fleet. Tyre xxi. 3 says "about tire beginning of August" " for live or 
six days." Beh. iii. 57 speaks of an attack of tiirce days commencing 7th Snfar 370 
(= 7?h September >174). 
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days the Moslems took the offensive and many of the enemies' 
siege engines were burned (Tuesday). On Wednesday the 
sallies from the town were continued. In the afternoon news 
arrived that Salodin was advancing. This encouraged the 
Alexandrians to sally out in the darkness. The Latins were 
completely routed and next morning they sailed away. 

There was still an actual revolt to deal with. One of the 
discontented emirs established himself at Aswan (Assouan). 
He was defeated on September 7th’ by a force under the 
command of one of the sultan's brothers, El-malik el-'iulil Stiff 
cd-din. 

Saladin was now ready to enter on Nureddin’s inheritance 
in Syria and affairs there were soon ripe for his interference. 
Although he had been so lately just on the point of rebellion it 
was to him that Nureddin’s princedom now passed and by him 
that Nureddin's mission in the holy war fell to be continued and 
triumphantly completed. 


1 7th Snfar 570 (IJch. Hi. 57). 



CHAPTER V. 


SALAl.l E 1 )*DIN YUSUF. 

AMONGST Nurcddin’s most distinguished emirs were two 
brothers of Kurdish extraction and probably of humble origin, 
Nejm cd-din Ayub and Asad cd-din Shirkuh. They were the 
father and the uncle, respectively, of Salah cd-din Yusuf. 
Having all the advantage of their training and example and 
being still more highly gifted than they, Saladin owed to them 
also the splendid opportunities of his first emirate. The history 
of Shirkuh'a conquest of Egypt and of Sal ad in's succession to 
his uncle’s position has been narrated in chapter IV. Saladin 
was already 32 years of age. His recent close association with 
Shirkuh in the execution of his schemes must have saved him 
from many mistakes. It may in fact be assumed that he 
inherited the policy as well as the position of his farsccing 
kinsman. l ; or some years longer he enjoyed the benefit of his 
father’s counsels (1170-73). When Nureddin died in 1174 
Saladin was fully equipped by his past experience for the tasks 
and opportunities which presented themselves. Although up to 
this time his aim had simply been to retain his hold on Egypt 
without sacrificing his independence of Nureddin, this did not 
exhaust his ambition nor exclude much wider hopes for the 
future According to his own assertion he was resolved to re¬ 
conquer Syria from the Latins and cherished the belief that God 
had chosen him to be an instrument in the deliverance of Jeru¬ 
salem. Even this intention was only part of a wider plan. He 
regarded all Latin Syria and all Nureddin's dominions as his 
proper inheritance. His action after Nureddin’s death needs no 
defence. Me was the ablest and the most powerful of the late 
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sultan's emirs. Without his interference Nureddin's dominions 
would simply have fallen to pieces. lie wrote to the caliph 
practically claiming to be the sultan's successor and announcing 
that as such he would take possession of Latin Syria also. 
These projects were not easily realised. Thirteen years passed 
before Saladin was fully master even of Nureddin’s possession*. 
During that period the Latins escaped the full brunt of his 
attack. Twice at least he commenced the Latin war only to 
draw back until a more favourable opportunity should present 
itself. Hut he never lost sight of the goal he had set before him 
and in the end he accomplished his double purpose. 

The conquest of Damascus and of n large part of Syria w;is 
easily achieved in the years 1174-76. After this Saladin seems 
to have thought that he might try conclusions with the Latins, 
but a severe check at Ram la warned him not to be precipitate 
(1177). Some later conflicts with the Latins were more suc¬ 
cessful (1179) and vindicated the new sultan’s sui>criorily over 
them, although Moslem wars still occupied most of his time 
(l 180-81). liven in 1182 when Saiadm again invaded Palestine 
other schemes divided his attention. It was only now that 
Aleppo and the remnants of Nureddin's former dominions in 
Mesopotamia were added to his sultanate. This accomplished 
he judged that at length the time had come for a strenuous 
attack on the Latin states (1183). Hut again after a year and a 
half of successful warfare the situation in Mesopotamia became 
such that the attack in the south had to be relinquished Peace 
was concluded for four years (1185). A shorter period would 
have sufficed and the Latins actually broke their treaty in 1187. 
Saladin was now prepared to devote himself entirely to the holy 
war. It was the most glorious part of his career. In two brief 
years the Latin power crumbled everywhere before his attack. 
Then came the "third crusade” and the long struggle which 
imperilled all his victories (1189-92). The crisis passed and 
left him again substantially victorious. Peace was made with 
Richard of England in September 1192. In the following 
March the great sultan’s death took place. 

It is not difficult to name the qualities which contributed 
most to the success of Saladin's career. In the execution of his 
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schemes he needed to make use of subordinate emirs over whom 
his authority was by no means absolute. Probably he was 
helped by a persuasive manner, certainly he possessed in a high 
degree the gifts of conciliation and tact. He quickly gauged 
the strength of any opposition to his plans and did not hesitate 
to make sacrifices for the sake of the bast attainable. His 
own untiring energy and perseverance were striking features 
in his character. He never spared himself in the accomplish¬ 
ment of his plans and he never seemed to lose heart in the face 
of adverse circumstances. 11 is judgments were sound and he 
struck decisively when once lie had resolved on a course of 
action. These qualities served him well both as a statesman 
and a soldier. In conversation with one of his sons a few 
months before his death Saladin sought to impress upon him 
some of the principles which had animated his own career. 
“ Fear God," he said, "for that is the beginning of all prosperity 
and do what God commands, for He will be the cause of your 
success. Abstain from shedding blood, much or little, for blood 
never sleeps. Keep the affections of your subjects and watch 
over their affairs for you arc a steward of mine and of God over 
them. Keep the affections of the emirs, the ministers and the 
nobles, for 1 have accomplished what J have by conciliation and 
tact. Do not cherish hate towards anyone, for death is sure. 
Guard your relations with men, for God does not pardon except 
they arc propitiated." These words express a character as well 
as a policy. Saladin had none of the elements of the tyrant in 
his nature. He never stood on his dignity, he was extremely 
courteous to guests and strangers and he made himself popular by 
his lavish generosity although he himself lived and dressed most 
simply. He was accessible to his subjects and always ready to 
hear their complaints. He was chivalrous in the sense that he 
was quickly touched to compassion by the weak and the helpless 
and readily moved to generous actions. Me was certainly 
humane although quite destitute of that abstract respect for 
human life which now prevails so widely. His execution of the 
knights Templars after the battle of Martin is a notable 
example of his treatment of obnoxious enemies. Rut Saladin 
was not ruthless in war and he always kept his promises. His 
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mildness often tempered what strict justice would have per¬ 
mitted. He was not lacking in culture, being well informed and 
having the interest of the educated man in many things. He 
was not so pious, probably, as Nureddin, but he supported 
religion and patronised its devotees. He trusted in providence 
and sought to shape his life in accordance with the divine will. 
He was punctual in the discharge of his religious duties and his 
devotion to God’s service in the holy war was no doubt sincere. 
Altogether he compares most favourably with the kings of 
France and England who led the third crusade. Christendom 
did not excel Islam in the type of the heroes whom it nurtured. 

Nureddin left an heir in the person of his son Ki-malik 
es-salih Isma'il, a hoy it years old. lie was proclaimed sultan 
by the various governors of his father’s cities. Kven Snlatlin 
acknowledged his position. But he was simply a puppet in the 
hands of those who had him in their power. At Iris father’s 
death (15 th May 1174) he was in Damascus and so under 
control of the emirs there. At their head was Shams cd-din 
Muhammed ibn cbmukaddem. But the governor of Aleppo, 
Shams ed-din 'Ali ibn ed-daya, brother of Mejd ed-din, wished 
to have the young prince to oppose to the pretensions of Saif- 
eddin of Mosul, son of Kutb ed-din and Nureddin’s nephew 1 . 
Sa'ad ed-din Kumushtakin was his emissary to the emirs of 
Damascus. After some negotiations and fighting they Allowed 
him to take Es-salih to Aleppo. Fossibly they hoped that 
Kumushtakin had become their agent When he readied 
Aleppo lie deposed Ibn ed-daya (3rd August) 3 , and then pro¬ 
ceeded to act as ruler of Aleppo, and sole guardian of the 
young prince. In this way things did not turn out ns Ibn 
el-mukaddem desired. Being now afraid of Kumushtakin the 
emirs of Damascus wrote to Saifeddin of Mosul offering him 
their city, and when he made no response they repeated the 
offer to Salad in of Egypt". 

This was Saladin’s opportunity. He had already prepared 
his way by letters and dispatches. His delay in Egypt was 

1 Kcm. Dlociict $lain. 559. 

* Bch. iii. 58 (mil Muharram 570). 

• Kem. Hlochct pa:Hi. 560 w»y* they were afraid of nu alliance between 
Aleppo anrl Mosul. 
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partly clue to the troubles of the year 1 , partly no doubt also to 
his knowledge that it was better to wait until he was sure of a 
welcome in some Syrian town. He set out for Damascus pro¬ 
fessing the most disinterested motives. He came, he said, to 
help Es-salih against Saifedclin of Mosul who was depriving 
the rightful heir of his inheritance. lie claimed to be the proper 
guardian of Nurcddin’s son and said it was only the sudden 
death of the late sultan which had prevented his formal nomina¬ 
tion. In letters to the caliph he professed to be the champion 
of Islam against the Latins, recalled his past services to the 
faith and emphasised the importance of uniting Syria and Egypt 
in the holy war. He represented those who might be his rivals 
in Syria as neglectful of the holy war and as allies of the 
Latins*. All this in itself was well calculated to justify Saladin's 
action and win him support in Syria. Besides it was seed sown 
in ground prepared to receive it by the lifelong labours of his 
father and his uncle 

It seems to have been on the 28th of October that Saladin 
entered Damascus*. He remained there about a month before he 
set out for northern Syria. Having found, of course, that Kumush- 
takin would not surrender his guardianship of the young prince, 
Es-salih, he proceeded to enforce his claims by waging war 
with Aleppo and its dependencies. His opponents called the 
Latins to their help and employed the sect of the Assassins to 
dispose of their formidable enemy. After some delay they 
also asked assistance from Saifcddin of Mosul. Meantime they 
remained within the shelter of their walls and gave Saladin no 
opportunity of striking a blow in the open field. For more than 
four months he had no choice but to engage in a series of slow 
sieges. Aleppo resisted his attack successfully but all its chief 
dependencies to the south were captured 4 . At last a formidable 

1 Chop. IV, page 503 f. 

9 For ltm el-mukadclcm'i Latin policy, which lx xpccirdly referred to, see page **3 j 
Saladin gave him Ba'tlbek in compensation when Damascus surrendered (I.A. i. 633 f.}. 

• Monday 19th Rahi* i 570 (Mmnd ed-dln and El-fariil in A.S. Cairo *36, adopted 
by A.S. 333 ; Makruti viii. 517). This inme dote i» given by I.A. 1 . 614 where the 
French translation wrongly has September. Tuesdny the iiut day of Rahi* ii 
( = Tuc«lay afith November! in Bch. iii. f9, quoted in A.S. Cairo 136, is only a 
day later if Knbl' I be read for Sabi' li. 

The chronicle of event* I* as follows: first siege of JIom$ commenced December 

*4 


s. c. 
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army under 'Izz cd-din Mas'ud, Saifeddin’s brother, advanced 
against Hama, which was now in possession of Saladin’s troops. 
After some negotiations 1 a battle was fought at the " horns of 
Hama” on the 13th of April* and the allies were defeated. 
Saladin immediately threw off the mask, disowned allegiance to 
Es-salih, proclaimed himself sultan and advanced for the second 
time to attack Aleppo. The Alcpins were disheartened by 
recent events and without much hope of outside help, so they 
readily conceded terms of peace. In addition to the gains he had 
already made Saladin received Ma'arat en-mi'man and Kafr tab. 
Before the end of April 3 the Latins withdrew from the borders 
of Tripoli's where they had been posted since the beginning of the 
year. Saladin granted them the release of certain hostages 
whom he had found in IJoms and paid them also a sum of 
money. To crown his triumph the caliph now acknowledged 
him to be sultan of Egypt and of Syria. The envoys reached 

Hill, iilh Jumatln I 570 (I.A. I. 6(7, M«l$rir.l viii. 517); the town wax captured Imi 
not the citadel and Saladin moved 011 to l.lnma on Decern I >ci 10th, 1311! Jumuda I 
(Makritl viii. 518); l.lnma surrendered on December 181I1, isI Jiiuindn li (I.A. i. fitH); 
llic first siege of Aleppo lasted from 30th December to 26th January, 3rd Junindn ii lo 
1st Knjab (I.A. I. 6i8f., Mnkrixl viii. 51H; Ilm nbi '|ni (?) in A.S. Cnlm also 
gives the first date and Ueh. iii. 59 the second; for the first Jteh. given Friday 30th 
Jumada i, i.e. 17th December); during this siege the first attempt In iircavoiiitlc 
Saladin was made; movements of Raymond of Tripolls led Id ihe breaking up of 
the siege (t.A.j llelm cd-din says the approach of troops from Mosul); Raymond Imd 
been invited by the emirs of Aleppo to assist them; wltun he appeared before 1,1 mop, 
rst February, tlic Inhabitants would not receive him ; lo Judge from Tyre xxi. H they 
would not accept the conditions which the I .at ins imjxwctl in return for their assistance; 
besides they did nut fed absolutely dependent on the Latins; Saladin readied l.lnma 
on the following day ami when Raymond heard of hix approach he retired to l.ll^n 
cl-nkrad; Saladin ogam besieged flom? find captured the dtnilcl on March 17th, 
il*t Shn'bui ('Imtul cd-din In A.S. Cairo 145, LA. 1 . fiio, where llic translation 
gives March 161I1); lk'nlbek wns surrendered to him mi March sytli, 41b kumndan 
{•Imad cd-din in A.S. Cairo 047, Kcm. lilochct 55 = iii. 563). 

1 Saladin it said to have offered to surrender I,toms, l.lnma and lia'nllmk if lie 
were allowed to retain Damascus (Ilm nbi Tai in A.S. Cairo 249 f.; cf. Kam. lilochct 
56 = iii- 6^4 and 'Imnd cd-din in A.S. Cairo 248). The negotiations at one point at 
least were merely for the sake of gaining time and it is difficult to suppose that Saladin 
meant them very seriously at all. At the same time it may have appeared for ihe 
moment that the allies were the stronger party. 

3 Sunday 19th Ramadan (Ilm aid *J*«d in A.S. Cairo 250; Matrix! viii. 319). The 
same date is given by Bch. iii. 60 and Kem. lilochct 56=iii. 5C4; 191I1 Ramadan in 
I. A. I. 6»t bi textual error. 

* Tyre xxi. 8. 
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him as he was returning south, in Hama, shortly after the 
5th of May*. Soon afterwards he took the castle of Barin, 
formerly a Latin stronghold, from one of Nureddins emirs* 
When he reached Damascus before the end of May or in the 
beginning of June" he found that the Latins of Jerusalem had 
been in motion and he prepared for an expedition against them. 
Within a short time, however, they proposed a truce and Saladin 
accepted the proposal (before the 21st of August) 4 . He dis¬ 
missed his Egyptian troops to their homes and spent the 
autumn and the winter quietly in Damascus. 

Affairs in the north were not left in a stable position by the 
occurrences of the year 1175. Saifeddin of Mosul apprehended 
danger from Saladin and believed that he would best further his 
interests by striking a blow at Aleppo. In the spring of 1176 
accordingly he invaded northern Syria with an army in which 
the horsemen numbered 6000 s . Saladin recalled his Egyptian 
troops and took the offensive. He advanced beyond Hama on 
the way to Aleppo and encountered his rival at the Sultan’s hill 
(Tell cs-sulpin)*. Saladin was again victorious (22nd April) r . 
But his attempt to follow up the victory was not very suc¬ 
cessful. The Latins of Antioch supported the troops of Aleppo 
and the allied forces made ‘Ezaz their base of operations*. 
Saladin, accordingly, having occupied Buza'a and Mambij 0 , 

* This lathe date Saladin enteral Hamn on Iii* way south, Monday nth Shawnl 
570, calendar date 6th May 1175 (‘Imad ed-din In A.S. Cairo 150). 

* During tho Inst day* of Shawal (‘Irond ed-din in A.S. Cairo 130). Material 
viii. 311 give* the date of the cajkure ft* the 30th of the month [Shawal], 13th May 
1170; he also say* tint Snladin revisited llama after this before proceeding to 
Damascus. 

* DbuM-fen'da 570 (‘Imnd ed-din in A.S. Cairo 151). 

4 In Muhonam 571, ending loth Augiiit (I.A. I. 61 j ; cf. ‘Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. 

1 Si). In this same month a fleet from Sicily is said to have attacked Alexandria and 
hcen repulsed {Makriii viii. 5*4), hut the event* of A.D. 1174 are probably referred to 
(cf. p. 103, n. 4). 

* I.A. ns cited in n. 7. 

4 I.A.; Bd». again names the horns of Hama. 

T Thursday 10th Shawal 371 (Beh. iii. 61 und Ibn Kh. si. 44a; without the week¬ 
day I.A. i. 631, Uccucit wrongly 33rd April, and Mnkrisi viii. 513). Saladin left 
Damascus on 1st Rama^lnn, 14th March (Makrizi). 

* Cf. ‘Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. 183 f. and Ibn Wajll quoted by illochet, Rev. Or. 
Lot. viii. 313, note 3. 

* I.A. i. 623 atul Makttzi viii. 533 ; Makrizi dates the capture of the latter on 
Thursday 34th Shawal 371, May 6th (cf. Beh. iii. fa). 


14—2 
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besieged the castle of '£zaz (15 May—21st June)* and post¬ 
poned his attack on Aleppo until that was captured* Finally 
he invested Aleppo itself for several weeks without gaining 
any further success. Peace was made on the 25th of 
July*. Terms were arranged with Salfcddin and Kumush- 
takin. It is perhaps significant that 'Ezaz was restored to 
Aleppo although the historian tells the pretty story that it was 
a gallant present made to Es-salih’s sister. She was asked by 
the sultan what present he could give her. She had been taught 
beforehand and said '* the castle of ‘EzazV’ 

During the siege of ‘Ezaz the Assassins had made a second 
attempt on Saladin’s life. In consequence he now attacked their 
settlements in the Jebcl An.sariya, to the west of the Orontcs 
valley*. Masyaf their principal stronghold was besieged for a 
week. But their position was strong and they were dangerous 
enemies to provoke. Besides Turan shah, Saladin’s brother, just 
then suffered a reverse at the hands of the Latins in the Bika* 
(beginning of August). So a promise of submission was readily 
accepted from the Assassins* After this Salad in remained in 
Syria less than a month. Early in September he returned to 
Egypt leaving Turan shah governor of Damascus*. Two cam¬ 
paigns had reduced all Moslem Syria with the exception of 
Aleppo. 


* The commencement of the siege is determined hy Makrlri tx. 54 (.Saturday 
41b Dbu’l-ka'da $7 1 ) and its duration, 38 days, is given by 'Iraarl cd-din in A.S. 
iv. 18a f. I.A.’s dates (i. 6s3 f.) are 3rd Dhu’l-ka'da—nth Dhu'l-hijja (calendar 
date list June); the latter la also given by ‘Imad ed-Hln and Madrid, licit, iii. 61 f. 
gives 4th Dhul-ka'da-—14th Dho'l-hljja (quoted also by lbn Kh. iv. 507). 

3 Beh. iii. 63, I.A. i. 614. 

* 16th Muharmni 571 (Kem. Wochct 58= iv. 146). I.A. i. 613 give* rotli 
Muharnun 57*. which may be supposed to be the date when .Saladin left Alc|q»a 
(see note 6), 

4 I.A. i. 615. 

* The Assassins seem to have established themselves in this district during the 
wars of Zanki. They occupied the castle of Masyaf about A.t>. 1139-40. Sec also 
pages 75 and 1 *8 f. 

* I.A. i. 616. Mnljrii! viii. 514 says Saladin left Aleppo on the 10th of Muharram 
and laid siege to Mr.5y.1f nn the 33rd ; no doubt the loth is hens a textual error for the 
loth (cf. note 3). As SaUdln sceras to have been in (Itunu on the toth of August, 
snd Safin (Mnkriii), the Attack on Mn>yaf must have lasted less than nine days. 

r Saladin left Damascus 4th Rabi* i 57s and reached Cairo on the fourth last day 
of the same month, 3rd October (Makrixl vlii. 5*5 5 cf. Bah. Iii. 63). 
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During the years 1174-76 when Saladin was thus establishing 
his power the Latins had an opportunity of which they made 
little use. Amalric, indeed, as soon as he heard of Nureddin's 
death assembled his forces and besieged Banyas. After fifteen 
days however he accepted the terms offered him by I bn 
cl-mukadclein of Damascus, the payment of a sum of money 
and the release of certain captives'. It was now the early part 
of June, before the 14th 1 . The king was indisposed and this 
perhaps decided him to discontinue his attack. His illness 
lasted some weeks. He died on the nth of July*, and his death 
was a great misfortune for the Latins. Baldwin IV, his son and 
successor, was a boy twelve years old and a leper. The struggles 
for the possession of Ls-salih. the boy prince over the border, 
were paralleled by the jealousy and the contests of the Latin 
chiefs. But amongst them there was no strong man able to 
reduce the others to submission. In autumn, after the assassi¬ 
nation of the first regent, Milo of Plancy, Raymond III of 
Tripolis became the young king's guardian. He had been 
released after nine years captivity 4 on payrpent of a ransom 
shortly before Nureddin's death*. He was responsible for the 
part the Latins played during Saladin’s campaign in 1175. His 
leadership was culpably weak. In December 1174 the Latins 
of Jerusalem saw that if they were to strike a blow against 
Saladin it must be at once before his position was secured by 
further success. The army of Jerusalem and of Tripolis was 

‘ Tyre XX. 3.1 makes Nureddin’s wife the person with whom pence was concluded. 

3 ‘Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. i 6 t. 

* Tyre xx. 33; the year 1174 is established by its being the yea* of Nureddin’s 
denth, which occurred in May M74 (cf. Tyre xxi. 33); regarding the year {1173)given 
in our texts of William Tyre see appendix; Wilken wrongly follows it and puts 
Nureddin’s death in 1173 also. Kl-fadil in A-S. iv. >63 gives die evening of Thursday 
5th Dhu'l-hijjn 369 (calendar dale 7th July) in which there Is presumably a textual 
error ns the day of the week and the day of the month do not agree. July 11th was 
a Thursday, so that the day of the week is correct. 1 ‘robably the month dole was 
originally 9th Dhn'bhijjo. 'Iraad ed-din in A.S. Goergens 59 says Amalric died 
towards the end of A. It. 569 (ends 1st August 1174)* Gestes 7 gives 1174. 

* he. in the roth year of Us captivity (cf. p. rfip); in Wm Tyre the 8th. 

* A.S. iv. 168; cf. Tyre xx. 30 where “per idem tempus” indicates a date before 
the spring of 1174 and apparently in 1173 (see appendix). I. A. relates Raymond's 
reloue under A.lt. 570 (commencing tad August 1174) and attributes It to SnSul 
ed-din Kiuuuxhtakin. Kem. lilochel 55 = iv. 5^3 follows his autlioiity. 
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put under Raymond's command about the beginning of January 
with the intention that he should attack Saladin from the side 
of Tripolis. For four precious months while Saladin was making 
progress every day, Raymond did practically nothing. If his 
army was weak he ought to have strengthened it. He spent 
time in foolish bargaining with Salad in’s enemies instead of 
making them bis allies on any terms. He made timid move¬ 
ments here and there until his best opportunities were past. 
Then he made peace for the release of some captives and the 
payment of a sum of money. During the same time, in the 
harvest season, an expedition from Jerusalem spent a few days 
plundering the territory of Damascus. They advanced as far 
as Dariya, four miles from Damascus. Then they returned, and 
when Saladin came south it was the Latins who proposed a 
truce. Saladin could have desired nothing more favourable to his 
plans. It is interesting to note that in the end of 1174 William 
of Tyre became chancellor and in June 1175 lie was consecrated 
archbishop of Tyre 1 . 

During the summer of 1176 there seems to have been some 
co-operation between Antioch and Aleppo against Saladin. But 
no particulars are recorded and it does not appear to have been 
very effective*. The year is specially notable because of the 
reappearance of a Latin chief who had spent fifteen years and a 
half in a Moslem prison. It was Reginald of Chatillon. He 
owed his release to the temporary friendship between Antioch 
and Aleppo*. Since Bohemond III was now prince of Antioch 
Reginald went south to Jerusalem and there soon rose to promi¬ 
nence. Captivity had not dimmed his fiery zeal nor abated his high 
spirit In these last days of the kingdom he is the old crusading 
hero reincarnate; full of restless energy and reckless daring, not 

1 Tyre xxl. 5 and *xi. 9. 

1 See page 1x1. 

* Michael i, 381; before the second defeat of Saifcdilin which nw in April 1176 
and after the first which was in April njj. Tyre xxi. 11 pul* it ill the second year 
of Uald win's reign, i.e. some time after July 1175. 'I in ad cd-din in A.S. Iv. 183 
might be understood to say that the release of the Latin " prince* " was during the 
siege of 'Exu. which lasted from 15th May to aist June 1176. Perhaps however it 
was earlier. The beginning of 1176 seems Uie most probable date. It is almost 
certainly the dale indicated by Ibn Wftfil aa quoted by Biochet, Rev. Or. Lai. viiL 
531, note 1. 
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perhaps a wise counsellor yet able to supply a spirit of enterprise 
sadly wanting in the Latins of tills later day. He at least was 
for aggression and not for timid peace. If he accomplished little 
and irritated as much as he injured, the Latins were still strength¬ 
ened by his return. In the summer of this same year an expedition 
was planned which probably was Reginald’s first opportunity of 
avenging his long imprisonment It was a mere raid into the 
Bika' and lasted only a few days (beginning of August)'. There 
were two parties. One consisting of the forces of Jerusalem 
.started from Sidon, crossed the hills of Lebanon and spread 
devastation in the southern part of the Bika' round 'Ain jar*. It 
was joined by Raymond of Tripolis, who started from Jubail and 
entered the Bika' by way of Munaifera. Shams ed-daula Turan 
shah had just returned in July from a prolonged absence in 
Yemen and he led the troops of Damascus against the invaders*. 
The Latins drove him off and then separated to return home. 
It was probably on their way home that a party of them was 
defeated by I bn cl-mukaddcm of Ba'albck. Between the eastern 
and the western accounts it is not easy to decide whether this 
Moslem success really counterbalanced the result of the previous 
engagement 1 * * 4 . 

Baldwin’s weak state of health made it imperative that a 
successor should be provided svithout delay. It was resolved 
accordingly to invite William of Montferrat to come to Palestine 
(1175). He landed in Sidon in the beginning of October 1176 
and six weeks afterwards married Baldwin's sister Sybil. Three 
months later William himself became ill and he died in the 
following June (1177). Except'that Sybil now had a little child, 
afterwards Baldwin V, the situation was the same as it had been 
before William’s arrival. A 44 procurator ” was again required 


1 Tyre xxl. 11 ejrs it Itarted on August jsC and it must have been over by the loth 
(‘Imad ed-din in A.S. lv. 184). 

• Amegarra in Wm Tyre (Migne'a text). He rupposed it wa* the lame aa 
Palmyra, and Wilken, Bk. iv. *68 f. follow* him in his error. 

* Bell. iii. 63. Wilken, Bk. iv. 168 wrongly puts this after Saloilin'* return to Egypt 
in the time when Turan ithah was governor of Damascus. 

4 Wm Tyre only rays without particulars that a few Latins were lost on the way 
home. I.A. i. 6 ij ami A.S. iv. 183 f. mi^flit be understood to say that Ibn cl-mu kail- 
dem’s victory was previous to Turan shah’s defeat. 
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and Reginald of Chatillon was chosen. He married the lady of 
Kerak and so became lord of the castles by the Dead Sea. 

About this time the emperor Manuel sent a fleet of 70 galleys 
to co-operate with the Latins in an attack on Egypt An agree¬ 
ment had been made to this effect some time previously. It was 
anticipated that Philip of Flanders would assist the expedition. 
He landed in 'Akka in August with large forces and was joyfully 
received. He was offered practically the regency of the kingdom 
but refused. His conduct soon met with disapproval. He raised 
the question of Sybil’s remarriage to one of his knights and 
objected to the continuance of Reginald's procuratorship. 
Finally he refused to take part in the Egyptian expedition. 
As a result of his opposition the Greeks were told that nothing 
could be done until the following April. This meant giving up 
the expedition altogether. From the battle of Myrokcphalon 
(1176) until his death in 1180 Manuel was fully engaged in wars 
of his own against the sultan of Iconium. Philip desired however 
to undertake some enterprise and when it was proposed to 
attack the Moslems on the borders of Antioch or Tripolis he 
agreed. There was a truce in force but the terms expressly 
provided that the Latins might declare it at an end on the arrival 
of any crusading prince from the west'. Baldwin sent troops 
from Jerusalem to co-opcratc, and from Tripolis a descent was 
made on the valley of the Orontes. IJama was attacked on the 
14th of November* But the allies remained there only four 
days*. They received news which seemed to promise them 
speedy success if they attacked Harim. The intrigues in 
Aleppo against Sa'ad cd-din Kumushtakin had induced Es- 
salih to arrest him and assert for himself a more independent 
position. Harim belonged to Kumushtakin and the garrison 
would not acknowledge the new regime. Thus it was isolated 
from its natural supporters and might have yielded to a vigor¬ 
ously conducted attack. Nevertheless the Latin siege dragged on 
four months without success. Antioch and its pleasures were too 

1 *Inind ed-din in A.S. iv. 191 f. It it instructive to note that other historians 
blame the Latin* for their faithlessness. For a similar condition see page 195 f. 

* Monday mt Jumada i, calendar date 15th November (El-fadil in A.S. iv. C93); 
'Itmtd ed-din in A.S. iv. 191 calls it soth Jumada t; Heh. iii. 64 wrongly give* 
Jumada ii. • LA. i. 6jo. 
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near for the virtue of the knights. Finally in the third week of 
March 1178 the garrison admitted reinforcements from Aleppo'. 
The Latins recognised that their prospects of success were ended 
and they .accepted Es-sal ill's payment to withdraw. After Easter 
Philip sailed home from Laodicca. 

During 1177 Saladln remained in Egypt- He was well aware 
of the Latin plans to invade that country with the assistance of 
the Greeks and lie was prepared to resist their attack. Towards the 
end of the year, after he received news that the Latins were en¬ 
gaged in the north, he made an incursion into southern Palestine 
to effect a diversion. On the 23rd of November* while the siege 
of I.Iarim was in progress he arrived before Ascalon. The king 
had entered the city a few days previously with forces which had 
been collected to resist the invasion. The knights Templars 
were for the most part in (jaza. As the Latins did not venture 
to attack next day (24th November), the Moslems scattered 
in bands over the country. Ramla, which was deserted, was 
burned. In Jerusalem preparations were made for retreat 
into the citadel in case of need. The Moslems felt perfectly 
secure. On the 25th* the king, seeing his opportunity, came 
out from Ascalon. Alter he was joined by eighty Templars the 
Latin knights numbered three hundred and seventy-five and 
the foot-soldiers were correspondingly numerous. They came 
upon Saladin's main body while it was crossing a stream and 
obstructed in its movements by the baggage*. The Moslems 
were already in confusion and were easily routed. The pursuit 
was kept up for twelve miles. Those who saved themselves did 
so at the cost of a trying journey back to Egypt with scant 

1 In the hut ten day* of Ramadan 573 (Beh. iiL 64I. I.A. i. 639 represents 
Es-salih as besieging and taking the castle after the Latins retreated. But all agree 
that lif-plll) secured the withdrawal of the Latins nnd that probably Implies that he 
negotiated for the garrison ami that It already acknowledged his nuthority. 

• Mmnd ed-din in A.S. iv t«4fT. (Wednesday 19th Jumodn i 573) from whom 
particulars are taken; I.A. i. 618 f. Is less definite. Possibly the beginning of 
Jumada l In Beh. iii. 63 (also quoted A.S. iv. 188) is the date when the saltan left 
Cairo (ef. Malfrisi viii. 5,36); it may however be a textual error. 

* Tyre xxl. 93; so A.S. iv. 184, Friday at the commencement of Jumada ii 573 ami 
Makrizi viii. fi6f. (Friday end Jumada ii). In Tyre’s text the "3rd year of Baldwin IV” 
(instead of 4th) Is presumably a textual error (cf. xxi. 14 and 3IS). 

4 LA. I. <Sj 8 and A.S. iv. 183. Bella ed-din on Saladin's own authority says he 
was engaged in a turning movement anil was Attacked in confusion. 
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supplies through rain and cold*. Saladin himself shared in the 
experience. He reached Cairo on the 8th of December*. The 
extravagant joy of the Latins was scarcely justified by the 
extent of their victory. But it was an unusual reverse to be 
inflicted on Saladin*. 

In 1178 Saladin returned to Syria. From Egypt to Damas¬ 
cus is thirty days easy march 4 . On this occasion Saladin did 
not take so long. Cairo was left on the 23rd of March, Aila 
was passed on the 2nd of April, and Damascus was reached on 
the 16th of the month*. Saladin's intention was to relieve Harim" 
but that he now learned was unnecessary. He spent the summer 
months in Homs or its neighbourhood. But the Latins were 
apparently more aggressive than himself*. Possibly the state of 
affairs in Aleppo occupied the sultan’s attention. There faction 
and intrigue continued rampant. Some of the emirs favoured 
Saladin, but as yet they accomplished nothing. In the autumn 
a quarrel with ibn el-mukaddcm of Ba'albek led to hostilities with 

1 Pull put tailor* of the Invasion ore given by Tyre xxi. 30-34. 

* 'Imad cd-din in A.S. iv. 1S8. 

* The Moslem historians convile themselves by a reference to the victory of 
tfaltin and the comparison shows the serious character of the defeat. The numlieri 
engaged and the fierceness of the battle mny be estimated from the statement that the 
Latin losses were rtoo killed and 750 wounded (Master of Hospital's letter In 
Rtihricht, Ilcltrnge 11 . 118). Wm Tyre’s total number of the Ivlins engaged, “vix 
373, quoujnot cram promiscune condition!* " (xxi. 91), Includes of course only the 
knights or those who fought ns such (cf. Anon. Khen., Rccueil v. 517, 370 luinietnen 
and a small number of fooL-snltlim). Siccrd, Muratori vli. 603, gives the total at 
7000 men; In Benedict i. 130, 30,000 may be a textual error for the 10,000, which is 
the reading of llowdcn 11 . 133. A large past of the anny of Jerusalem was engaged 
in the siege of l.larim. The Lathi estimates of Saladin’s army arc no doubt greatly 
exaggerated (36,000 in Tyre xxi. 33, 13.000 Turks and 9000 Arabs in Anon. Khen. 
*• 5 * 7 )- 

4 El-fadil in A.S. iv. 318. 

B 'Imad eel-din In A.S. iv. t$y Weil ill. 361 and apparently Wifken, Hk. iv. r$l 
wrongly have 1179; in Goergens, page 90, a.d. 1177 seems to be a misprint. 

* 'Imad cd-din in A.S. iv. 193. 

1 In Rabi* i 574, commencing 17th August 1178, while Saladin VM encamped 
beside Horn*, the Ladns made nn expedition against (Luna (LA. i. 633). I’rcvious 
to this atvd perhaps before Saladin’* arrival Homs had similarly been attacked (LA. 
1. 639 f. in A.II. 573, ending 18th June 1178, more probably after tho siege of Harim 
than before it). Sometime in A.H. 574 Shaizar was attacked by the Latins of Antioch 
and some Turkoman* were defeated by Raymond of Tripolia (Maktin viii. 531). In 
A.it. 573 (which ended tfllh June 1178) the Latins of Jerusalem were moving on their 
Boulbem frontiers (Makrizi viii. 338). 
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him. It is said that Turan shah desired to have Ba'albek and 
that Ibn el-mukaddem would not surrender it. In the third week 
of September Salad in invested the town*. The siege was pro¬ 
longed for three months without success. I11 the beginning of 
January* Salad in returned to Damascus. Some time later Ibn 
cl-mukacldcm accepted Kafr fab and several places in its neigh¬ 
bourhood in exchange for Ba'albek*. The town was handed 
over to Turan shah*. 

The I-a tins of Jerusalem still hoped for an op|>ortunity of 
attacking Kgypt but they were not sufficiently strong*. The 
building of Castle Jacob 1 , by the Jordan north of Lake Tiberias, 
was their only undertaking of importance this year. Perhaps 
the troops of Damascus had harassed the Latins from Banyas 
and Damascus although Saiadin was absent in the north. In 
any ease the Latins had reason to be apprehensive because of 
the weakness of their northern border. It would have been a 
bolder policy to attempt the recovery of Banyas. But the site 
of the new castle was well chosen for its purpose. It was built 
just beside a ford on the Jordan known as Jacob’s ford. It 
guarded die sea road from Damascus, the via marts, along which 
the Moslem invaders swept westward to harry the lowlands of 
Galilee. From it also a watch could be kept on the horsemen 
who came from Banyas down the open Jordan valley. It was a 
considerable undertaking. The building commenced in October 
and six months were spent on its construction. The castle was 

1 In the first ten day* of Kabl 4 is, which commences 16th September. 

* In the Inst ten days of Rajah ('Imad ed>din in A.S. Oiiro ii. 5), 

* I.A. i. 633 f. ugrees generally with this account nnd seems to imply that 
operation* continued for some time after the sultan left Ba'albek before the agreement 
was made. Makrizl viii. 530 gives the date of Turan shah's occupation as Shawnl 
574 (inter than nth March 1179). 

4 'Imadcd-din In A.S, iv. 196 say* that Turan shah went to Egypt in the last ten 
days of Dhu'l-ka'dn 574, i.e. in the beginning©/ May 1179, leaving representative* in 
charge of Ba'albek (Rccucil wrougly understands the year to be A.H. 573). Makrizi 
viii. 531 explains that he took part of Saladin’s army to Egypt because there was a 
scarcity of food supplies In Syria (36th Dhu’l-jja'da 574, 5th May 1179). According 
to I.A- l. 640 he resigned Ua‘all»ck and received Alexandria in Dhu’i-ka'da 575 
(which commences 39th March 1180} nnd Ferukh shah then received Ba'albek. 
Possibly this is I.A.'* account of the events related by 'Imad cd-din and Makrizi. If 
so the date should be a.ii. 574. 

• El-fadil in A.S. iv. 193, who mentions a mid after Snladln'a departure. 

• By the Arabic historians called Bail d-ahran. 
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stored with provisions and suits of mail and weapons of every 
kind. It was intended to be not only a post of defence but also 
a base from which attack might be made. It was given into the 
charge of the Templars. On all the borders the castles were 
now held by the military orders. The building was completed 
without interference 1 . Soon afterwards the presence of large flocks 
in the neighbourhood of Banyas tempted the Latins to make an 
expedition. They marched by night in the hope of effecting n 
surprise. But their preparations had been made on such a 
scale that the Moslems were well aware of their approach. The 
sultan's nephew, 'b//. cd-din Fcrukh shah, was ordered to watch 
their movements at the head of the troops of Damascus. His 
instructions were not to engage the enemy until they had 
advanced well into Moslem territory. His advanco guard how¬ 
ever drew him into a general engagement and he gained a 
brilliant victory (loth April 1179). King Baldwin was with the 
army and during the fight was in great peril. He was saved by 
the devotion of his followers, notably of Humphrey, constable of 
the kingdom. Humphrey's wounds were so severe that he died 
twelve days later at Castle Jacob (22nd April)*. 

These events drew Salad in again into war with the lAitins. 
It appears that he offered them 60.000 dinars on condition that 
they should destroy Castle Jacob, and that when they refused this 
offer he increased it to 100,000 dinars'. Such offers can only be 
explained on the hypothesis that Saladin would have preferred 
to pursue his plans elsewhere as long as the Latins remained 
inactive. But lie judged it unwise to allow them to strengthen 
their position as they were attempting to do. From the end of 
May 4 through all the summer he engaged in hostilities against 
them. He took up his quarters at Banyas and from there his 
troops made Incursions in every direction. They penetrated 
westward as far as Sidon and Beirut as well as southwards. 

’ On the 1 ist March {1179) a small band of robber*, an Win Tyre calls them, were 
intercepted on a mid and severely defeated (Tyre xxi. 16). 

8 The dates ore from Tyre xxi. 17 ; 'Imad cd-dinWnle (loginning of Dhu'l-kahla, 
calendar dare erst April) is the day of Humphrey’s death, which he supposed took 
place on the day of the battle. 

* 'Imad cd*din In A.S. lv. 105, Ibn abl Tai in A.S. Iv. 197. 

* The attack on the castle on May -35th (Tyre xxi. *7) cannot have been of the 
nature of a siege. 
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The Latins could not do otherwise than attempt to dislodge 
their enemy. Raymond of Tripolis joined the army of Jeru¬ 
salem. From $afcd the Latins marched to Tibnin and then into 
the Marj ’uyun, the valley of the sources of the Jordan. They 
numbered 1000 lances 1 . As they approached Saladin's camp it 
happened that a detachment of Moslems tinder *lt7. ed-din was 
setting out on an expedition. It was a Saturday night, the 9th 
of June. At once the Moslem chief retired or was driven back. 
But when Saladin led out his forces in the early morning he 
inflicted on the Latins a crushing defeat. Many of the leading 
knights were slain and many taken prisoners. ‘Imad ed-din, 
the future historian of these events, was in Saladin's camp. He 
wrote down the names of the prisoners by torch-light in the 
early morning (10th June). There were over seventy of them*. 

This second victory was followed up two months later by 
the siege and capture bf Castle Jacob itself. On a Saturday 
Saladin's army arrived, on the following Thursday, August the 
30th, the fortress was taken*. The first mines under the walls 
were ineffectual. But the miners returned bravely to their work. 
On the night of the 29th, Wednesday night 1 , the beams sup¬ 
porting the tunnels were set on fire for the second time. As 
the wall crashed down the shooting flames caught a store of 
wood within and the fabric of the interior itself was set alight. 
" That night the fire kept watch round the castle walls as well 
as the Moslem troops.” “The flames spoke a language that all 
understood and none required to ask the news*.” At dawn on 
Thursday the castle was stormed (30th August)* One hundred 
Moslem captives were released. Seven hundred prisoners, it is 

1 Ihn nl>i "fai fn A.S. iv. roa. 'Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. aoo says there were not 
less than 10,000 men in the Latin army. Mnkrisi viii. 533 combines these two 
statements into one. 

5 ‘Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. 199. The total number of pTi&oneis u given by El- 
hull I in A.S. iv. 103 as 160. In A.S. iv. 19 ij the number 170 may be an error for 70; 
it is also given by Makrni viii. 53a. 

* ‘Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. 303 f. says the attack lasted from the 19th lo the 14th 
Rabi' i. I.A. t. 638 gives the day of capture as a5th Rabi‘ i and this agrees with the 
calendar date for Thursday. 

* It la to be remembered tlmt what we call Wednesday night L Thursday night 
according to Arabic reckoning. 

* Kt-fadil in A.S. iv. to6, 207. 


• Sec note 3. 
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said, were taken, but many of them were slain on the way to 
Damascus. The Moslems were engaged for some days in 
destroying the castle. The dead bodies were so numerous that 
piaguc broke out and caused considerable loss in Salad in’s army. 
By this time the Latins were assembled at Tiberias to bring 
help to the castle, but when they heard of its capture they retired 
without attempting anything. Saladin now resumed his attacks 
from Danyas with Impunity. Within the range of his move¬ 
ments the Latins were safe only behind the shelter of their towns 
and castles. At length in the spring of 11 So* Baldwin and his 
council asked for peace. Saladin accepted the proposal and 
peace was concluded for two years*. The treaty included 
neither Antioch nor Tripoli's. In the previous summer Saladin 
had found it necessary to strengthen his forces in I.Ioirm and 
Hama*. Now he took the aggressive with a brief attack nn the 
territories of Tripolis. While the Latins kept close in their 
castles he plundered the plains in the direction of the capital. 
An Egyptian fleet sailed along the coast and troops landed 
from it and ravaged the neighbourhood of Antartus (beginning 
of June 1180). A few days later Raymond also made peace*. 
Antioch may have continued to be the .ally of Saladin’s Moslem 
enemies*. But internal dissensions greatly weakened its |>owcr. 
Bohemond provoked the condemnation of the church by the 
character of his domestic life and the quarrel spread until there 
was serious discord between himself and many of his subjects*. 


1 After the capture of the ensile the districts of SUIon, lleinil anil Tyro were 
ravaged (Trnail ed-din in A.S. iv. 109) j on the night of October 13th an Egyptian Heel 
made a successful attack on 'Akka (Kl-fndil in A.S. iv. 110}; in April nNo *Uz ed-din 
governor of Ba'albek attacked (he district of Safccl (I.A. (. 640) ; about tliis Mime time, 
perhaps earlier, Tiberias was threatened (Tyre xxi. 1). 

9 Tyre xxii. 8; it may Ik assumed that (be reference is to (he peace concluded in 
irtlo. There does not appear to be much reality In the remark "quodque unnquam 
ontca dicitur enntigisse, paribus legibus toed us initimi cst, nihil prnccipui nostril silii 
In ea paetione reservanlibus" (xxii. 1). 

• Tajd ed-din was posted in Kama and Nejir ed-din in Homy (‘Irnad ed-din in 
A.S. It. 198). 1 ‘rerious to this there had been on attack from Tripoli* on certain 
Turkomans (I. A. i. 633, in a.h. 574, ending 7U1 June 1179). 

• Tyre xxii. 8-3 gives particulars. 

9 Tin: only recorded movement at this period is a mid against Shnizar mentioned 
In A.ll. 574, ending 7th June 1179 (J.A. i. 635, ‘Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. 198). 

• Wra Tyre gives particulars. 
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Antioch had long ceased to be the most important of the Latin 
states. 

In 1180 an event took place which was the beginning' of 
much evil in the history of Jerusalem Baldwin’s sister Sybil 
and her son were still the nearest heirs to the kingdom. The 
pro|>osals for Sybil’s remarriage had come to nothing. Suddenly 
in Lent, contrary to all custom, she was married in haste to Guy 
of I.usignnn. Sybil was only 21 years of age and the marriage 
was in accordance with her wish. Yet it was an unfortunate 
choice for the kingdom. Guy was a knight of no particular 
ability and with nothing substantial to recommend him, since 
good looks will not save a kingdom. Many were alienated, 
and particularly Raymond of Tripolis. An opposition party 
was created. Raymond kept away from Jerusalem altogether 
during the next two years and when he announced his intention 
of visiting Tiberias in 1182 the king at first forbade his coming 1 . 
The incident exemplifies the attitude of the parties to one 
another. Such occurrences embittered feeling and kept alive 
old jealousies’. The schism continued to work its evil effects 
until the kingdom was overthrown. 

During the remainder of 1180 Saladin occupied himself in 
northern Syria. It does not appear that the death of Saif 
cd-din Ga/.i of Mosul on the 29th of June had any influence on 
his doings. Another brother, Tzz ed-din Mas'ud, succeeded him. 
Es-salih of Aleppo still continued to hold his precarious posi¬ 
tion", but Ra'ban and the district round was Salad in’s possession 
and this was threatened by the extending power of Kilij Arslan 
of Rum. In the summer of 1179 there had been a battle in 
which Taki cd-din 'Omar commanded Saladin’s army and gained 
a victory 1 . But negotiations more than fighting now occupied 


1 Tyre xxii. 9. 

3 Makriri viii. 345, without an exact date but apparently referring to the end of 
Dhu'l-ka'd* 577 (1st week of April ll8*), say* that Saladin concluded a treaty in 
Egypt with an envoy of the count of Tripolis. Possibly this agreement was a direct 
result of the qunrrcl spoken of above. It maybe noted, however, that Makiizl say* 
nothing of Raymond’s treaty with Saladin in June 11B0. Raymond joined in the 
operations against Saladin in May (Tyre xxil. 14). 

* Bch. iii. 64 f. 

* About the lime when Castle Jacob wa* destroyed (I. A. i. 639 f.). 
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Saladin. Peace was made on the 2nd of October (1180)*. In 
the month following he led an expedition against Rupen the 
Armenian. Peace with him was made in November*. Saladin 
on his way south reached Hama towards the 20th of the month*. 

In January 1181 Saladin returned to Egypt He remained 
there until May 1182. It was the last visit which he paid to 
Egypt 4 . During the years which follow, until his death, he was 
occupied with little intermission in the Latin war. It is note¬ 
worthy that during this year in Egypt he pushed on a scheme 
of great fortifications round Alexandria. He apprehended an 
attack from Europe at this point and was resolved to be pre¬ 
pared. His peace with the emperor Alexius II in the autumn of 
1181* whs a guarantee that no Greek fleet would assist in the 
attack. From this time onwards his relations with tile Greeks 
were friendly. While thus occupied Saladin was hopeful that he 
might be able to join in the next pilgrimage to Mckka (April 
1182). His plans in this respect were frustrated. The truce 
with the Latins was broken before the appointed time expired. 
Each side accuses the other of breach of faith. Perhaps the 
doings of Reginald of Chatillon, governor of Kerak, were the 
first and chief cause of the rupture. His position commanded 
the caravan road between Syria and Egypt and he made the 
way insecure for travellers* About the commencement of 
December x i81 T he went so far as to plan an expedition into 
Arabia. He was closely tracked by Tzz ed-din and the troops 
of Damascus and compelled to return without having accom¬ 
plished anything of consequence. On the other hand a pilgrim 

1 Boh. iiL 66 (loth Jumnda i 576). 

* I. A. i. 645 (Juinnda U 576); (he citadel of Itehesna w% burned anti left in ruin* 
by the invaders (Makrid viii. 536). Itupen l* usually called Ibn Lnuti by (he Arabic- 
historian*. 

* Eud Junwida ii (‘Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. an); he arrived in Damascus on isl 

Rajah, atst November (Makrisi viii. 336). * 'Imad ed-din in AS. iv. 117. 

» Jumada ii 577 (Mnlcriri viii. 339); in the preceding summer (.Sa/ar 377) there 
was an embassy from Constantinople in Cairo negotiating pence. 

1 Emend 54 f. records an attack on a Damsscu* caravan in 1180 or itHt (whilst 
Saladin was in *' Yemen,'" l.e. perhaps during his northern campaign In it8o). What 
may be another version of the same incident is given on p. 5# f. os if it occurred 
shortly before the invasion of 1183. The earlier dale may lx preferred since the 
attack could not be a breach of faith in 1(83. 

* At the Umc of the death of Ei-maiik es-saith (‘Imad ed-din in Ads. iv. 114). 
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ship with 1500 passengers on board 1 was wrecked near Damietta 
anti the passengers and their property were seized by Saladin*. 
So both sides felt themselves aggrieved. Saladin had other 
reasons for returning to Syria in the beginning of 1182, but 
retaliation on the Latins was one of the objects he had in view 
and this guided his first movements. 

The sultan left Cairo on the nth of May and reached 
Damascus on the 22nd of June* Many merchants and civilians 
were glad of the convoy and accompanied him. These made 
the march slower than usual. Besides, dread of the occupants of 
the castles by the Dead Sea imposed precaution and led to the 
choice of a circuitous route. Reginald was soon informed of 
Salad in’s approach and persuaded the king to endeavour to 
intercept him. It is said that the enterprise was mismanaged* 
and certainly the Moslem caravan reached Damascus quite 
unharmed. Moreover the absence of the army of Jerusalem 

1 Tyre xxfl. 14. 'Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. 117 given the prisoners as 1676 in 
number, which corresponds with Mifiicicnt closeness, lie says however there were 
1500 persons on lionnl (iv. jiG). LA. 1 . 653 evidently refer* to this shipwreck btrt 
dales L next year when Saint!in was attacking Beirut. 

s As it was a pilgrim ship the dote probably (alia Iteforo Easter n8s. This agree* 
with Tyre's indefinite dale (xxii. 14). A.S. simply gives A. II. 577. Wm Tyre makes 
it clear that Saladin suired the ship ns a means of putting pressure on the Latin* to 
remedy the grievances which he had against them. It may be assumed that Reginald's 
acts were ihu chief burden of the Moslem complaint. Wm Tyre indicate* the Latin 
answer Vi the wtUan's demands when he say* that they were ‘‘almost impossible " to 
satisfy and when lie remark* of Reginald "quod Arnbe* quondam...ccptoc tliccrelur." 
Ernoul 54 f. says that the king endeavoured without success to get Reginald to make 
reparation. Another charge against the I Alins was that they- had seized Moslem 
merchant ship* against the term* of the treaty ('Imad ed-din in A.S. Goergem 30). 
Makrizi viii. 539 mentions the capture of one off the Egyptian coast in Raid' i 577 
(commences i<Uh July 118r) but for this the Latins of Syria may not have been 
responsible. 

* 5th Maharram 578 (I.A. L. 651, 'Imad ed-dio in A.S. iv. 117, Makrizi viii. 347) 
and 17th Safar ('Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. 118, Beh. lii. 68. Makrizi viii. 548). I.A. 
b 651 gives nth Sn/ar at the date of the arrival in Damascus. 

* Tyre xxii. 15 says that the Latin* instead of occupying "Gerber" and " Rn* 
cl-rasil" where there wctc abundant supplies of water allowed Saladin to reach first 
the one and then the other without molestation. The original position of the Latin* 
was at Petra (Tyre xxiL 14). Saladin raided their territories at the head of his troops 
for several days, whilst the civilians and the impedimenta under his brother Taj el* 
muluk Ruii made their way safely past at some distance to the cost (‘Imad ed-din in 
A.S. iv. 3t7 a n( l I-A.). The sultan rejoined his brother in a week’s time (ba'ad 
'utbu’, translated by RecueH "fMlflMt semaincs xpr&s"). For identifications of place* 
on the line of march see Clermont Gannon in the Revue Biblique, 1906, pp. 464 IT. 

'5 
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had left its territories defenceless and given Tzz ed-din of 
Damascus his opportunity. It is not said whether he crossed 
the Jordan to the north or to the south of lake Tiberias. Either 
way led to the district round Tiberias and the great central 
plain Marj ibn *Ammar which were traversed and ravaged by 
his troops. Even the neighbourhood of 'Akka was reached and 
the little town of Daburiya on the northern extremity of the 
plain was plundered. On the way back the cliff fortress of 
(labia Jaldek was captured-'. It was one of the few strongholds 
which the Latins still held in the district of Suwnd east of the 
Jordan 1 . It was taken by storm within five days of the first 
attack and many believed that the loss was due to treachery. 
When Salad in reached Damascus his nephew was able to report 
this capture and also that he had found his way to the very 
heart of the enemy's country. It was decided to repeat the 
attack at once on a larger scale. 

When the Latins at Petra found that Saladin had slipped 
past them they hurried back and took up their position at 
Saffuriya. The spot was well chosen. From it they could ad¬ 
vance to meet attack by whichever way the enemy approached 
from Damascus; by the road from Banyas, by the " sea road " 
north of Tiberias, or through the Wadi Jalut past Baisan. They 
were often to meet there in the hurrying years that follow. 
They were not mistaken in thinking that Saladin would attack 
them now. His nephew’s experience drew him on. Some 
weeks later he crossed the Jordan south of lake Tiberias and 
encamped before the city of that name on the night of the 19th 
of July*. From there detachments were sent in various direc¬ 
tions. The outskirts of Baisan were plundered and tile valley 
of the Jordan. Jinin and the plain as far as ’Akka were 

* ‘Imnd ed-din In A.S. tv. sr8; l.A. i. 651 {in Hafar 578, lwginning 6th June); 
Tyic xxll. 15. Makrixl viil. 547 cnllit the fortress Shakif. 

* It was sixteen mile# from Tiberias, Tyre xxii. »j. 

* El-fadO in A.S. iv. 119 say* Salndtn started from Damascus on Monday 7th Rabi* 
i (nth July, calendar date nth July) and reached Tilicrias on the night of Tuesday 
/9th Rabi* i 578. As the day of the week and the day of the month do not agree lit 
the latter case 19 is probably a textual error for 15 (doth July, calendar date 19th 
July). The night of the 10th In Arabic reckoning is however what we call the night 
of the 19th. Makrizi viil S 49 dntes Salmlin's return to his own territories on 
10th Rabi' i; this must be a textual ertot for 10th Rabi' i. 
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raided 1 for the second time that summer. The Latin army now 
advanced to repel the invader. A battle was fought in the valley 
between Tiberias and Baisan under the walls of the newly built 
castle of Kaukab or Belvoir. Neither side could claim a decisive 
victory. Probably the result was a check to the sultan's army 8 , 
although his secretary El-fadiI sent a letter to the caliph an¬ 
nouncing victory in glowing terms 3 . It would not however have 
brought the Moslem campaign to an end had not Salad in's 
interests in the north called him m that direction. As he left 
the south, accordingly, he covered his departure and alarmed 
the Latins by a movement in another quarter. In the Bika* he 
learned that the Egyptian fleet had fulfilled his instructions to 
attack the coast* und was now lying before Beirut. He moved 
at once in the same direction, laid waste the district round and 
even threatened the town itself (beginning of August)*. On the 
evening of the third day he retired satisfied with the alarm 
he had caused*. The movement had indeed been sufficiently 
alarming. After the battle of Kaukab the Latins in uncertainty 
fell back on SafTuriya. When they heard of the attack on 
Beirut* they marched at once to its relief and a fleet was fitted 
out in Tyre. Then came the news that Saladin was gone and 
after this the Latin army dispersed. 

After Saladin's departure the Moslem attack slackened 

» I.A. I 6«t. 

3 'I mod citflin in A.S. tv. «t8 amt LA. i. arc nut effusive in their accuuut of 
the “victory" and the letter to the caliph (iv. 118 f.) is singularly lacking in details. 
Tyre well. 16 gives a more reliable account, frankly acknowledging Latin losses but 
describing the Iwlllc a* drawn. 

11 Even the battle lit Uamh was announced in Egypt as a victory. An extract 
from William of Tyre's account of the Imttle of Kanlcab (rail. 16) may be given 
l>ecau»c of Us reminder of newspaper reports in the earlier part of the South African 
■war; “we have not been able to ascertain exactly the number of the enemy slain. 
The reason is that they carried away their dead so as to hide their casualties from U»- 
They buried their dead secretly on the following night in their camp to prevent the 
knowledge of their loss l>cir»g an encouragement to us. Their total losses may be 
estimated at nbout 1000." 

4 ‘Imad cd-din in A.S. (v. 313. 

* Tyre xxiL ij. 

• I.A/s statement (i. 6}3) that he wo* resolved to capture Beirut ii quite Incon¬ 
sistent with the situation. Tyre xxii. 18 has a simitar statement and suppose* that 
Saladin retired because he heard of the Latin preparations against him. But there is 
no evidence of his making such preparations u a siege required. 
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although peace was not renewed. The Egyptian fleet was 
troublesome, especially in the spring of 1183 when the pilgrim 
season came again. El-'adi! was governor of Egypt but in that 
direction neither side was very active 1 . The Latins regarded 
Saladin's absence as giving them a favourable opportunity for 
oj>erations against the territories of Damascus. They felt in¬ 
sulted, indeed, as William of Tyre the chancellor of the king¬ 
dom expresses it, that he should have gone away without first 
making a truce with them. It was a mark of contempt for 
their power which they desired to show was unmerited. In 
September Tz* cd-din of Damascus died and was replaced by 
Shams cd-din ibn el-mukaddem*. Possibly it was after this 
that their first expedition was made. It was against the district 
of Bosra and was merely a plundering raid. Moslem horsemen 
watched their movements but did not attack them". On the 
way back they besieged [dabis Jaldck in the Suwad and re¬ 
captured it within three weeks (October) 4 . A second expedition, 
in December, before Christmas, consisted only of mounted men. 
They crossed Jacob’s ford and advanced towards Damascus. 
They reached Dariya and from there inflicted what damage they 
could. But the troops of Damascus were stationed in front of 
the orchards and Moslem horsemen swept round and round the 
camp cutting off stragglers, so that finally the Latins turned 
back from this point*. Reginald of Kcrak won the credit of 
conceiving a more daring and effective plan. He built ships 
and had them transported on camcl-back to the Red Sea. 
There he divided his expedition. The Moslem garrison of Ailtt 
had caused him considerable annoyance. He therefore left two 
ships and part of his forces to attempt the capture of the town. 
The rest of the expedition sailed south to attack the holy cities 
of Arabia. El-'adil sent ships from Egypt in pursuit of them. 

1 In August i iSa E!-‘itdll attacked Detrain (Tyre xxii. 17) and in flic xprlng of 1183 
there win an encounter between wme of his troop* anti the garrison 0! Durum (Mimul 
cd-din in A.S. it. 1395 Malawi i*. 6f.}. 

* I.A. i. ^59 (Jornada i 578) In agreement with *Jmad crl-din iv. 533. Knjab $77 
in Beh. iii. f>8 must be regarded as an error. 

* Tyre axil. ro. I.A.’x one reference to on expedition (i. 6sj) flfjrccs in dale with 
this (September nr October t r8») but live mention of Dariya shows confusion with 
the second expedition (Tyre xxii. as). 

4 Tyre xxii. tt. 


• Tyre xxii. 11. 
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The Latins were overtaken and defeated (February 1183)'. 
They disembarked from their ships in order to escape by land. 
After being pursued and harassed for some days they finally 
succeeded in escaping northwards. 

Meantime Saladin was adding to his dominions those parts 
of Nurcddin's sultanate which had hitherto remained in other 
hands. On the 4th of December 1181 s El-malik cs-salih liad 
died. Saladin was then in Egypt and lamented his absence 
from Syria at such n crisis, for he claimed that he was the only 
rightful heir. In spite of his protests Aleppo passed into the 
hands of Tix txl-din of Mosul. Ou the 27th of February of the 
following year (1182), however, that prince agreed to hand it 
over to his brother, '[mad cd-din*. This roused Salad in’s hopes 
afresh, for he had now a less formidable rival to deal with. 
When he left Egypt in May r 182 the conquest of Aleppo was 
what he principally had in view. He announced to the caliph 
that his purpose was to engage In the holy war, and he did 
actively devote himself for a time to this end. The opportunity 
was good and he did not allow it to pass. But lie furthered 
thereby his ulterior plan also, for his zeal commended all his 
interests to the caliph. His main object for the moment was 
revealed when he proceeded north in the end of August. He 
passed Aleppo on the 22nd of September 1 * * 4 * * * * * , marching slowly 
towards the Euphrates, for he was negotiating all the time with 
the caliph and the emirs of Mesopotamia 11 . His intention was 
to strike first at Mosul rather than Aleppo. Throughout the 
winter of 1182-83 he made continuous if not rapid progress and 
when he turned back to Syria a long list of conquered cities 
stood to the credit of his victories*. He laid siege to Aleppo 

1 Shinval 578, commencing 18th January ('land ed-din In A.S. iv. 130). Farther 
particulars arc given by Makrizi riii. 551. 

9 Friday 15th Rajab 577 (Malabo viii. 545 and, without Ilia flay, Beh. iii. 66). 
LA. i. 647 give* the month only; Kem. Blochet 67, Friday 20th Rajab 577. 

* am Shamil (Beh. iii. 67). 

4 21 st Jnnuuia i 578 (Beh. iii. 69). He arrived at Aleppo on the 18th and 

spent three days in the neighbourhood. The same dates are given by Makrizi viii. 

549 - 

* El-fadU in A.S. lv. 227. 

* Most particulars are given by Ketn., who now seems to become again a valuable 

source; c L also Makrizi viii. 550. 
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itself on the 2rst of May 1183 1 . After the siege had lasted to 
the nth of June the city was so reduced that 'Imad ed-din 
agreed to hand it over in exchange for some of Saladin's recent 
conquests*. On the 22nd of June Harim also passed into 
Saladin's possession* He remained in Aleppo until the 14th 
of August 4 . Bohemond of Antioch surrendered to him the 
Moslem prisoners in his possession and was granted pence*. 
There was little now to fear from the knights of Antioch*. In 
order to get money Bohemond sold Tarsus in Cilicia to the 
Armenian prince Rupcn*. 

Saladin’s was now a proud position. All Nurcddin's posses¬ 
sions in Syria and beyond its northern borders were his; besides 
these he ruled Egypt and exercised authority in Arabia itself. 
He was the most powerful Moslem prince of his time. With 
pardonable exaggeration his chancellor El-fad 11 declares that 
there was no Moslem land that was not subject to him. All 
this power he was resolved should be devoted to the holy war. 
He declares his intention in a letter written about this time 
in these words: “in gratitude for the divine favour we must 


1 Saturday afith Muhaxnun 57y (Makriii lx. 7 and, without the day, Bell. in. 71, 
Kent. Blochct 76sir. 164); 16th Muhnrram In Ilm Kli.’t text of Ueh. was accordingly 
a textual error fiv. 509). 

8 Saturday 18th Solar (MaUrixi he. 7) or 17th Snfor (Ueh. ill. 71, Rem. Ulnchel 
78 = iv. 166). I. A. I. d< 3 i gives »8th Safnr a* the date of the evacuation. Ueh. who 
is fuller and more exact says it wax the «3nl Iiefoie Saladin look possession. 

• xgth Sofar 379 (Ueh. iil. 73), a Wednesday (A.S. Iv. *38) and «o June einrl not 
13rd. In the text of Ilm alii *|Yit (In A.S. iv. 137 and Cairo ii. 16, line 33) 191I1 Safnr 
is evidently a textual error, far the narrative continues 1 Satadin after *pcmling two nights 
there retiimcd to Aleppo on the Jtd Knhi' i ( = a6th June). This agrees exactly with 
the rending 39th Safnr, Kahi* i being the following Moslem month. (The Kccudl 
editor has mistaken the year and makes Harim surrender on June 14th and Saladin 
rctnrn to Aleppo on 7th July 1 182.) A.S. iv. 138 quotes Boha ed-din for the reading 
Igth Snfai, but gives the day as Wednesday in accordance with the correct reading. 

• sand Rabl* ii (Ueh. iii. 73, Kent. Ulochet 8o=iv. r(S8, Makriti ix. 8). 

• *Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. *39 (cf. Tyre xxii. J4). 

• Their only recent recorded movement was against I.Iarim after Ef-salih's death, 
probably in the beginning of 1181. The Alcpins endeavoured without advantage to 
secure them u allies against Saladin (Tmad od-din in A.S. iv. 114). In nk 4 the 
ruler of Antioch made an expedition against I.Iarim and gained a success over some 
Arabs at “the iron bridge," possibly about the time of Snlndin'x withdrawal from the 
neighbourhood of Kerak in Sejrtcmber (Barheb. 399 f., where the date a.h. 388 is a 
misprint for A.n. 380; cf. Syriac (ext, p. 39s). 

r Tyre xxii. 14 (after the peace with Saladin). 
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expend our power and redouble our resolution and employ 
every weapon against the accursed Franks.” He was pledged 
by his promises to the caliph and by the recognition he had 
received from him. But his own deepest desires also drew him 
lo the enterprise. Success was not n foregone conclusion, yet 
the promise of victory was bright. Even the united power of 
the Latins was inferior lo his resources. If Europe allowed him 
time success was almost certain. It is a superficial view, how¬ 
ever, that brands the Latins of the period as a degenerate race. 
The charge of degeneracy brought against them by William of 
Tyre, laudator tonporis acti, has become a commonplace of the 
historians who follow his guidance. But in the actual struggle 
there was no falling off in the valour and the zeal that were 
displayed. The knights fought as bravely as ever. They were 
still the devoted soldiers of the Cross, whose " precious wood " 
they carried into battle even more constantly than of old. 
There was disunion, indeed, amongst them, and want of com¬ 
petent leadership hurried them to their ruin. But when were 
these blemishes ever wanting in their history’ The faction and 
the strife that paralysed their efforts had been there from the 
beginning. Some of their leaders, at least, were probably equal 
to those who had led them to victory in times past Yet the 
situation was greatly changed. They had now an enemy who 
was sure to take advantage of their dissensions and their 
mistakes; the Moslems were stronger and more united than 
they had ever been before. The Latins, in short, were too few 
for the enemy they had to encounter. Their power to offer 
a permanent resistance to Saladin’s attack depended on the 
amount of support that came from Europe. The Syrian Latins 
by themselves were like men fighting with destiny. They took 
counsel together in the way men always do when the evil is 
beyond their control ; they talked and wrangled and knew in 
their hearts that there was no real remedy. A council was held 
in Jerusalem in February 1183 to discuss the position of affairs. 
The only practical result is of some interest in itself. An 
income tax was imposed. The proceeds were to be devoted to 
the defence of the kingdom and to no other purpose. It was a 
graduated tax like its modem representatives. It was also 
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announced as temporary and exceptional. After this the 
knights of the kingdom waited until Saladin should return. 
Their uncertainty was soon set at rest. Saladin had decided 
to attack Jerusalem, and the Latin army assembled again at 
Saffuriya. 

Saladin arrived in Damascus on the 24th of August, having 
spent ten days on the journey from Aleppo. lie was resolved to 
invade Palestine at once. He lay for some days by “ the wooden 
bridge " gathering his forces and he left the territories of Damascus 
on the 28th of September. A day’s march brought him close to 
the Jordan, where he rested. He crossed next morning early 
(29th September) and advanced on Bai.san, which he found 
deserted. A day was spent in ravaging the Jordan valley (El-gor). 
Next day the army moved up the Wadi Jalut and camped by the 
fountain at the head of the valley (‘Ain Jalut). On the march 
a band sent out to reconnoitre encountered the troops of Kcrak 
and Sliaubak on their way to join the main army. An engage¬ 
ment followed in which many of the Latins were killed or taken 
prisoners. The news caused great joy in the Moslem army and 
was hailed as an omen of further victory (30th September) 1 . On 
the following day the Latins advanced from Saffuriya. They 
took up their position at El-fula*, within a inile of Saladin's 
position, beside another fountain. It seems that the Latin army 
numbered thirteen hundred knights and fifteen thousand foot 
soldiers*. The oldest men did not remember the gathering of 
such a host. A fresh crusade had recently arrived and even the 
crews of the Italian ships which carried it swelled their numbers. 
It is unlikely that Saladin’s army was equally numerous. But 


* AH the=.e fact* and date* are from beh. iii. 73 fT. Other suithmities agree. Tyre 
xxii. j6 suppose* that the Moslems first encamped at Tuhuuiu (Ei-fula), but Itc has 
been misled by the fact that the Moslem troops skirmished there with the Latins as 
they advanced (Beh. iii. 75). Ernoul seem, to combine two accounts of the Latin 
advance (cf. note 1). "The wooden biidge" is supposed by the Keeueil editor to 
have been at Kl-kcawn, a few miles south of Damascus. 

* Beh. iii. 75. Wm Tyre calls llie place Tubania. Ernoul 98 f. makes the Latins 
advance in two stages: on Friday (30II1) they reached "!e Pore '* (El-fula) and then 
on Saturday (1st October) "le Fontaine de Tuhanie." Kent. Bfochct 81«iv. 169 says 
the Latin camp was at 'Am Jalut, which was Saladin's camping-ground. 

1 Tyrcxxii. 57; ‘Imad ed-din agreev closely (1500 knights, as many Turkopolcs 
and 15,000 foot). 
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the Latins were resolved to remain on the defensive. Sybil’s 
husband Guy was their nominal leader. William of Tyre docs 
not positively assert that it was jealousy of his advancement 
and dissension among the chiefs that prevented the Latins from 
taking the offensive, but plainly he inclines to this view. The 
strength of Salad in's position was given as a reason for not 
moving and the probability of his having a greater number of 
troops with him than appeared. The Latins entrenched them* 
selves on the hill-slopes 1 * * and refused to be drawn from their 
defences. There was skirmishing with the outposts of the enemy 
and Moslem detachments scoured the country in all directions. 
They disturbed the monastery of St Elias on Jcbcl ct-tur 
(mount Tabor) and the citizens of Nazareth were alarmed by 
soldiers who looked down into the town from the neighbouring 
hills. "With the sword as their pen they wrote ruin on the 
Latin towns” is the picturesque but exaggerated report of El- 
fat, hi*. For a week the Latins declined to engage in battle, until 
Saladin at last withdrew (6th October)*. It was more difficult 
for him to obtain provisions than it was for his opponents 4 * * * 8 . By 
their defensive policy the Latins forced Saladin to retire and so 
far they had been successful. 

Saladin was not discouraged by the issue of his invasion. The 
weakness of the Latins was as manifest as their strength. When 
the Moslems retreated they did so only to change the point and 
manner of their attack. Saladin reached Damascus on the 13th 
of October*; he left it nine days later* in order to attack one of 
the castles by the Dead Sea. The siege of Kerak was com¬ 
menced about the beginning of November*. After a short time 


1 Mined ect-din in A.S. iv. 14 5, K.'-fhilil in A.S. iv. 147. 

8 El-fadil in A.S. iv. i+6. 

• Thursday 16th Jumadst it (‘Imad ed-din in A.S. W. 145). Similarly Kl-fa\lil iv. 

147. I. A. i. 663, Kent, Rlochcl 8i = lv. 169 and Beh. lit 7s call It the 17th. Tyre 
xxii. 2 7 says that the enemy spent seven or eight days in I-atln territoiy and retired 

"on the eighth day or rather the ninth." 

• Witt Tyre, Beh. and Kern, all refer to this as the cause of retreat. 

• Thuisday 14th Jumsdaii 579, calendar date 14th October (Beh. iii. 76; without 
the day of the week Kcm. Blochct 8a*»iv. 170, and Mafcriri ix. 9). 

8 Saturday 3rd Rajah 579, sind October (Makrijd lx. 9; without the day Beh. iii. 76). 

r Scarcely a month after the retreat from Palestine (Tyre xxii. 28). Besides the 
siege lasted a month (xxii. 30) and is known to have ended on December 4th. 
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the suburbs were occupied find the whole population crowded 
into the castle. The siege was pressed with the help of eight 
siege engines and the defence was maintained with difficulty. 
El-'adil of Egypt joined his brother with reinforcements on the 
22nd of November*. The hopes of the besieged depended on 
the army of the kingdom. Throughout November the strife of 
parties in Jerusalem prevented help being given, but finally on 
the 4th of December a relieving force arrived*. Saladin recog¬ 
nised that the relief was effectual and withdrew his troops. 

El-'adil did not return to Egypt He desired to be governor 
of Aleppo and northern Syria. Possibly the sultan wished to 
have him there to protect his interests and to gather levies for 
the Latin war. Taki cd-din ‘Omar went to Egypt and Kl-fadil 
accompanied him as his adviser; they started together from 
Kerak. El-‘adil journeyed without delay by Damascus on to 
Aleppo 3 . During the winter there were embassies and negotia¬ 
tions concerning affairs in Mesopotamia and in March (1184) 
El-‘adil had an interview with the sultan in Damascus*. Finally 
both he and the new governor of Egypt received instructions to 
bring forces to join in a renewed attack on Kerak. There was 
considerable delay before troops from such a distance could be 
assembled. The northern levies reached Damascus in the first 
week of July. Taki cd-din joined the sultan near Kerak on the 
30th of the same month. It was not until the 13th of August 
that the fortress was invested*. On this occasion only the castle 

* Ifeh. ill. 76 (4th Sha'bnn 579). Kem. lilochel 8ioiv. 170 note* a special attack 
on the ensile on this same flare. 

* 16th Sha'ban (Bch. ill. 77). According to lCrnoul 10ft. Saladin mode an 
expedition into I'nlestine before he returned to Damascus (see p. 335, n. 3). 

* Txki ed-din left for Egypt the day before Saladin left for Damascus {Itch. HI. 77). 
Saladin and KI-*ndH reached Damascus on December nth (14U1 Sha'ban), the latter 
Mimed for Aleppo on the soih (»nd Ramadan) and arrived there on the 30th 
(assuming that Friday und Ramadan [579] in Kem. Blochcl 8s = lr. 170 should he 
read nth Ramadan). Bch. iii. 77 makes snd Ramadan the day that the governoiship 
was conferred on El-'adil. Me afterwards paid a short visit to Damascus on the 
19th of March (4th Dhu'l-hijja) and then relumed again to Aleppo (Beh. iii. 79). 

* Beh. Ui. 78 f. 

* Beh. iin 80 f. gives these particulars. The Kecueil text omits the date when the 
sultan left Ras el-mn (and Uabi* Is, 13th July, a* quoted from Uch. I7 A.S. Iv. 130). 
In the quotation from Bch. by A.S. iv. 150, 14th Jumada i U a textual error for 4th 
Jornada I (13th August). Mnkrixi ix. 13 contains the same error. 
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was defended by the Latins. It was separated from the houses 
lower clown the hill by a deep ravine which was more formidable 
than any moat After a few days' attack Saladin resolved to fill 
up this chasm so as to be able to deliver a direct assault upon 
the walls (Thursday 16th August) 1 . This was accomplished and 
at the same time the siege engines bombarded the castle with 
terrifying effect. There was hope in the Moslem camp that 
success would soon crown these efforts. But when news was 
brought that a Latin army was advancing from Jerusalem 
Salad in judged it prudent to meet them on the way. He found 
them posted at El-wala, n spot very difficult of access, and accord¬ 
ingly took up his position just opposite them at Heshban. After 
some days he drew back on Ma‘in and this gave the Latins an 
opportunity to escape him. By a night march they reached 
Kerak (3rd September) 1 . The Latins had in a measure outwitted 
Saladin but they had forgotten that Palestine was now exposed 
to his attack. A detachment of Moslem troops at once crossed 
the Jordan with orders to carry fire and sword into the heart of 
the country. Nablus, Sebastiya and Jinin were attacked and 
plundered. The expedition rejoined Saladin at Ras el-ma on 
the hnj road*; it had been absent less than a week 4 . The whole 

1 TllUrsday 7th Jumada i. calendar date 17th August, Imad cd-din in A.S. Iv. 455. 

* The account here t» chiefly horn *Im«ul ed*din in A.S. hr. 454 if.5 the name* 

Ileshban and Ma'in are from Ucle iii. 81 and the mHei of lime from I-A. i. 66 7. Tile 
exact dale, 3rd September (Monday 56th Jumndn i, calcndnr date 4th September), ii 
from Mokrizi ix. »s. It it correctly given by Bch. (j6th Jumada i) but wrongly quoted 
from him in A.S. ir. 451, a* 16th Jumada 11 . Possibly the date when Salndin withdrew 
from Kemk is given by Makrizi ix. f4 m Thursday ijth Jumada i 580 (33rd August, 
calendar date 34U1 August); the translation appean to be inexact and the date 
Thursdny 4«jlb Jumada i certainly contain* a textual error. The date assigned to 
ICl-'adll’s arrival at Kerak (19th Jumada i) which ia auspicious in the light of Bch. iii. 
80f. (cf. ‘Imad cd-din in A.S. iv, 349) becomes Impossible if this corrected reading 
be accepted. • 

* The representation follows Bch. iii. $■». I. A. and 'Imad ed-dm almost imply 
that Saladin led the invasion himself. So Emoul 105 f. who relates the expedition os 
a continuation of the siege of J183 (ho docs not speak of the siege of 1184). Makrizi 
ix. 13 says Nohlus, Jinin, Zar'in on«l Joint were plundered and burned, that Nablus 
was stormed on Friday the last day of Jumada i (7th September) and that the 
expedition recrossed the Jordan on Sunday and Jumada ii {9th September). 

* Benedict i. 341 f. under the year 1185 lias an account of an invasion of Palestine 
which may be identified with this. In 1185 there was peace. The leader of the 
expedition according to his account was a renegade Templar, Robert of St Albans. 
He dates the event before the Feast of St Peter ad vincula (itl August). 
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army reached Damascus on the 15th of September*. The Latin 
forces having spent some time strengthening Kerak returned to 
Jerusalem. 

About this time Saladin received news that his possessions 
in Mesopotamia were again in danger. lie decided to make 
peace with Jerusalem that he might be free to deal with the 
situation in the north. When Raymond on behalf of the Latin 
king made overtures to him peace was arranged for a period of 
four years’ from the following Master (1st April 1185). Of 
course the intervening months until Master were also included 
in the duration of the truce*. Saladin left Damascus some time 
in February 4 and he was absent in the north for fifteen months. 

Although it suited Salndin's plans to have (xsice with his 
opponents, the first overtures seem to have been made by the 
Latins. The experience of the years 1183-84 had shown how fatal 
the dissensions within the kingdom might prove to be at any 
moment if the war with Saladin were continued. The causes of 
the discord have been already stated. Baldwin struggled bravely 
to discharge his duties and accompany his troops in the field. 
But in spite of this every campaign raised afresh the question 
who should take the king’s place. Guy’s marriage with Sybil 
had given him a strong claim. In 1182, during the later opera- 

* Saturday 7th Jumadn ii ())ch. iii. Hi and MnkrUt ix. >3). 

* Entmil In here the authority. The confused narrative of Benedict I. .<4* 
and 359 ix inconinstcnt with liin representation ami yet supplies a certain amount <4 
confirmation of it. Benedict makes the truce consist of two terms, the second an 
exluuaion of the first. The first was to last until “next Easter," t.e. Easter of iiHft 
(seeing the year In question is 1185) 1 the second for three yews longer. This agrees with 
Ernoul in making the truce commence in rt8j and last in all for nearly four years. 
It U however Impossible Uwt Guy should have renewed the truce, for lie was not king 
in April it86, and the date of the arrangement of the truce is given in the wrong 
year 1185 (6-9 months too late). The second error is a consequence of the mistake 
of dating the Moslem invasion of 1184 in r 185 («e p. *33, 11. 4). 

* It is obvious from Salndin's movements that the peace must have been concluded 
at the end of 1184 or the very commencement of 1185 (note 4). Emoul apjwrcntly 
puts it later than the death of Baldwin IV, but that mast itself be determined In part 
by the date of die treaty. For the practice of dating the duration of n truce from 
Easier and including the intervening months as additional to the yean of the treaty 
compare Richard’s treaty with Saladin in 1191 (Chap. V, p. *86). 

4 Dhu’I-lfa'da 580, ending 4th March 1185, Kern. Blochet 85 = iv. 173. Makrlxi 
ix. 14 says he arrived in (lama on the 10th Dhu'l-ljn'da (lend February) and remained 
there until the end of the year jBo (ends 3rd April 1:8j). llama may be regarded as 
a textual error for Kem.’s Haleb (Aleppo) or vice vena. 
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tions at least, Raymond of Tripolis seems to have been leader. 
Rut in the camp at Saflfuriya in September 1183 Baldwin com¬ 
mitted the direction of affairs to Guy. In fact he almost 
abdicated in Guy’s favour and this mortified Raymond and 
estranged his friends. But Guy was not strong enough to assert 
his position and this seems to have been the principal cause of 
the inaction which the Latins displayed on that occasion. As 
Baldwin had not long to live the further question of the succession 
to tlie throne was involved in the arrangements that were made. 
As early as November 1183 Baldwin saw the impossibility of a 
settlement on the lines of his first attempt After a dispute he 
had with Guy he was still more inclined to listen to other 
proposals. Towards the end of November he announced his 
intention of resuming his former power. At the same time he 
permitted his nephew, a child scarcely five years old, to be 
crowned his heir (20th of November) 1 . This change, by itself, 
was not sufficient. It was no great advantage to have a boy king 
co-rcgcnt with a dying prince. A few days later, accordingly, on 
the way to Kerak, Baldwin made a further concession to Ray¬ 
mond's party. The count was recognised as leader of the expedi¬ 
tion. The estrangement between the king and Guy was now 
accentuated. Baldwin desired if possible to annul his marriage, 
but this could not be accomplished. At a council held in ‘Akka 
the patriarch, the Master of the Temple and the Master of the 
knights of St John all spoke in Guy’s favour and when they 
were not listened to they left the assembly. After this Raymond 
was declared regent with the approval of most of those present. 
On certain conditions his regency was to last ten years*. It was 
he who relieved Kerak in the summer of 1184 and in the following 
winter made peace with Saladin for four years. For a time all 
went well. The spirit of faction seemed to be hushed. Even 
the death of Baldwin IV early in 1185* did not disturb the 


1 Tyte xxii. *<). , 

* At this point Wm Tyre’* narrative comes to on abrupt conclusion. He docs 
not name the conditions of the regency. The chief western authority subsequently i« 
Emou!. He gives particulars of the arrangement (p. 1 t6f.) hut dates it al the time of 
the coronation of Baldwin V {November U83). See p. 138. 

* Apparently before the conclusion of the four years tienty with Saladin which was 
made before Iiakter 1183 and probably at the beginning of the year if not earlier 
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situation. But unfortunately the young king Baldwin V also 
died, during the summer of 1186*. The contingency had indeed 
been provided for. According to the agreement Raymond was 
to remain regent until a new king had been chosen by the Pope, 
the emperor of Germany and the kings of France and England. 
But this did not please those who were opposed to Raymond, 
amongst others the Templars and Reginald of Kcrak. They 
cleverly seized Jerusalem and claimed the throne for Guy on the 
ground that his wife was the nearest heir. Raymond and his 
friends were then at Nablus. Reginald having joined Guy in 
Jerusalem the patriarch announced that he was willing to crown 
him king. After the ceremony was performed Guy took jhm- 
session of the royal treasure. The boldness of the proceedings 
and the refusal of Humphrey, husband of Sybil's only sister Isabel, 
to make a stand against Guy, his practical acceptance, indeed, 
of the situation, worked strongly on the minds of Kuymond's 
supporters. One after another they dropped away from him and 
acknowledged the new king. Raymond betook himself to his 
fief in Tiberias in the bitterest anger. Guy was preparing to 
attack him there when he learned that his rival had asked and 
had been promised the assistance of Saladin. The sultan was 
at Banyas watching the course of events and Guy's principal 
supporters, the Templars, were unpopular. For these reasons 
no attack was made on Raymond and perhaps his Moslem allies 
did not actually draw their swords on his behalf against his 
fellow-Christians®. The knowledge that Saladin's forces would 
join in the fray prevented a conflict. At the same time it 
greatly intensified the animosity with which Raymond was 
regarded by his opponents and for a time the situation was 
most critical. 

(|>. *36, tt. 3). ‘Imad ed-din in A 4 i. Goergcn* 59 (under A. ll. 581) wys he reigned 
about ten yean; since Amalrie died in A.H. 569 this is an underestimate. The 
statements of the western sources on the subject arc given by Kdhrichi 415, note 1 
(for A.n. 1183 vid Gesles to ami Amialcs ii. li. 433). 

1 The references to the (western) sources are fully given by Kbhricht 416 note 1. 
They mention only the year but the chronology of subsequent events |Joints to the 
summer as the most probable portion of tlic year. 

1 'Imad ed-din in A.S. lv. 158 implies that Raymond actually came to blows with 
the Latins but does not expressly say that the Moslems were engaged. I. A. i. 67$ 
might be so understood. 
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The history of Saladin's doings since the spring of 1185 may 
be briefly told. His purpose was to settle, once for all, his 
relations with Mosul. *lzx cd-din and others were still disposed 
to cause him trouble in Mesopotamia. After a brief pause in 
Aleppo Saladin's campaign commenced about the beginning of 
April 1 . Active and successful operations occupied all the 
summer; but still Mosul itself remained unconqucrcd. Whilst it 
was lxilng attacked for the third lime Saladin became seriously 
ill (October) 1 * , llis death was actually reported in Aleppo. 
But by the end of February he was convalescent and envoys 
came from Mosul to make an agreement with him regarding the 
boundaries of his sultanate and that of ’Izz cd-din. On the 3rd 
of March (1186)* the terms of a permanent treaty were definitely 
agreed to. On the 6th of April Saladin returned to Aleppo, 
completely restored to health, and on the 23rd of May he 
entered Damascus again 4 . The great popular rejoicings in both 
cities were evidence of the attachment of his subjects to their 
sovereign. No doubt Saladin’s illness and recovery impressed 
him with a deeper sense than ever of his obligation to pursue the 
Latin war. It may then perhaps be put to his credit that he 
remained faithful to the terms of his treaty with the Latins of 
Jerusalem when their situation offered so favourable an oppor¬ 
tunity for him to attack them. But no doubt he prepared 
for eventualities, especially after Raymond appealed to him for 
support. Probably the return of El-'adil to Egypt was directly 
connected with the plans he was now devising. Taki cd-din 
seems to have proved himself less competent and - was recalled*. 


1 Kern. Blochct 85 —iv. 173 (cf. p. 336, n. 4); Beh. hi. 83 says lie reached El-bira 
on the Euphrates on the 15th of April (nth Mtiharram 581). 

1 l‘arlicuiani of the campaign are given by Bch. iii. 83 IT. The date Sha'hoo 581 
(commences 38th October) n given by Kern, Ulochet 86 = iv. 174. Bch. teem* to date 
tho illness not very long after 39th Jumada i, August 381k If we may suppose here 
an error for 39th Jumada ii, i.c. 37th Scpteinlier, the dale* of the two sources nearly 
coincide and the Christian month may be given as October (Beh. ili. 85 says the heat 
was excessive). 

« 9th Dhu’l-hijjn, Beh. iii. 86. 

4 Beh. UL 86. Malfrul lx. 18. 

8 Bell. iiL 88. LA. i. 673 states that Takl cd-din did not get on well with 
Saladin’s son to whom he was xtabok and tluu Saladin came to suspect him of 
desiring Independence. Taki cd-din received I.Iama and other dependencies. Aleppo 
was entrusted to El-malik cr-iahir. Saladin's son. I.A.'s statement ft. C73 f.) that 
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El-'adil’s acceptance of office took place at Damascus in the end 
of July 1 . When affairs were quiet in the north and war was 
imminent in Palestine a capable governor was more needed in 
Egypt than in Aleppo. EPadil returned to his former province 
in the autumn of 1186*. 

When Guy became king after the death of Baldwin V the 
peace with Saladin was still in force. It was an important safe¬ 
guard to the kingdom for it alone restrained the sultan from 
seeking to deal his adversaries a crushing blow. Yet powerful 
influences were at work against it in the ranks of the ruling 
party. The peace had been concluded by Raymond, who was 
now an enemy of the king. In the quarrel between Raymond 
and Guy the Moslems had taken a side and that against the 
established government Thus the peace assumed the character 
of something personal to Raymond, and Guy stood already in 
an attitude hostile to the sultan. It is easy to understand the 
growing feeling of a party that war with the Moslems wax 
natural and inevitable and that the peace v/as the act of a 
suspect and almost a traitor. Under these circumstances it was 
scarcely to be expected that the Latins would wait for the 
expiry of the four years' truce before resuming hostilities*. It 
was Reginald of Kerak in the spring of 1187 who finally ignored 
the treaty obligations by which he was bound. But the re¬ 
sponsibility of this breach of faith has been too exclusively 
apportioned to Reginald himself. He may have been extreme 
in his views and just the man likely to precipitate the conflict. 
But he did not stand alone and his action may reasonably be 

Kl-Viclil wars also suspected by the sultan and therefore removed from Aleppo i« absurd, 
hince he was given a still more important charge. 

* Beginning of Jumada i, Belt. iii. 88. 

* Beh. iii. 50. He left Aleppo in the curly summer, on Saturday 14th Safer 
(Makrui ix. 11) or 14th kabi* I $81 (Bell. iii. 88) and reached Cairo after a prolonged 
ulaj in Damascus on the 5th of Ramadan (19th November ttSG). It may be noted 
that in February n86 Bohemond III of Antioch confirmed the transference of Mnrkab 
and Bsdanyns to Ihe knights Hospitallers and again recognised their right to lie joint 
parties in all treaties with the Moslems and to make separate treaties of their nwn 
(Leroulx, Carinlairr i, no. 783 = Pauli i. 77 ff.) Cf. Chap. IV, p. rgs. 

9 It has liccn assumed on the authority of Benedict i. 359 that Guy renewed pence 
for three year* when lie became king. But the date of renewal there given U Eaucr 1186 
before Guy was king, and besides If the |>cacc hnd been made for four years its term 
had not yet expired (see p. 436, n. a). 
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viewed as the practical outcome of the feeling of a party. 
Reginald struck the first blow chiefly because he occupied the 
most favourable position for so doing. 

Ilis castles commanded the roads to Egypt and to Mckka 
and from them he had been accustomed to plunder the passing 
caravans. He was on good terms with the Arabs of the 
district 1 who acknowledged no allegiance to Saladin and paid 
little respect to the faith of Islam. There wore no treaties 
binding them and it is not surprising that Reginald should have 
been tempted to emulate their depredations. It was probably 
early in March 1187* that a richly laden caravatl at Inst 
provoked him beyond restraint. He seized the property it 
carried and imprisoned all its voyagers. Saladin, having 
addressed expostulations to him in vain, swore to put him 
to death if ever he made him captive. He decided forthwith to 
gather his armies in the tfauran. He started from Damascus 
about the end of March* and busied himself with preparations 
at Ras cl-ma. Throughout his dominions troops were summoned 
to join in the holy war. Meantime Reginald threatened to 
attack the pilgrims returning from Mekka, and Saladin moved 
towards Kcrak to protect them. He encamped at Kasr cs-salama 
in the vicinity of llosra with a body of chosen troops until the 
pilgrims had passed in safety (beginning of May) 1 . Whilst 
waiting there he wasted the fields round Kcrak and Shaubak; 
the wolf was aware that the lion was abroad and he dared not 
stir. The army of Egypt now approached and Saladin met it 
at Karyctain. Shortly afterwards he stationed himself at 
Tell ‘ashtcra (27th May)*. Already news had reached him that 

1 ‘Irnatl cd-din in A.S. iv. 359. 

9 'Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. 159 say* that After the new* Saladin remained in 
Damascus to the end of the year 583 (ends nth March). This implies that Reginald's 
attack took place before the nth of March Licit, ill. 91 says that Saladin at the 
beginning of Muharmm 583 decided to leave Damascus to undertake military 
preparations and Uiat he left about the middle of the month (37th March). It may 
be inferred llial U was the news of Reginald’s notion that led to the sultan's decision. 

1 Beh. iii. Qt (as In note s) and Kent. Blochct 88f.»iv. l 76 f. 'Imad cd-dhi in 
A.S. iv. 161 gives Saturday 1st Muhnrrnm (t^th March) and so Makrizi as quoted by 
Hlochet 89** iv. 177, note 1. The origin of this dote is clear from lich. (sec note t). 

4 End of Safar, which etuis on May 10th, 'Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. a6t. 

• 17th Raid' i (Beh. iii. 91); moat of the particulars In what precedes are from 
'Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. 361 f. Karyetnin Is probably Kuroin (Clermont Ganneau in 
Revue Bibliquc 1906, p. 467 f.). 
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the first blow in the campaign had been struck. The troops 
gathered in the I.Iauran had been raiding Palestine in bands 1 * * 
and one of these had gained an exceptionally important victory. 

While Saladin thus made his preparations the Latins were 
not idle. They realised the seriousness of the attack which 
threatened them. Raymond hung aloof in his castle of Tiberias 
but the king saw the need of securing his help and a deputation 
of leading nobles was sent to beg him to lay aside his anger. 
It so happened that on the very day of their journey 11 plundering 
expedition crossed the Jordan from the I.Iauran (Friday 1st 
of May)*: The knights heard of this at lCl-fuln in the plain of 
lbn ‘Ammar where they spent Thursday night*. They hastily 
summoned all the soldiers they could gather in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and having collected a force of about one hundred to one 
hundred and forty knights nnd from three to four hundred foot- 
soldiers 4 they attacked the enemy near $afluriya*. The Moslems, 
being probably much superior in numbers, gained a victory in 
which many of the knights were slain and most of the survivors 
were taken prisoners. The incident encouraged the one side as 
much as it alarmed the other. It may have influenced Raymond 
to lay aside his feud with the king. A reconciliation took place 
and all the forces of the kingdom assembled at Saffuriya. Rut 
the leaders were still divided. Real harmony and mutual con¬ 
fidence arc not to be restored in the course of a few days. 


1 'Imail cd-din in A-S. iv. i(tj. 

3 Krnuul 14S, Benedict ii. t[, and Pc expugnathme 1(7; sindlaily I.A. 1 . 678 
(end of Sofar 583, ends. totJi May). Ernotil represent* the expedition ax item will) 
the cognisance of Raymond, who imposed the condition that it should bo for one day 
only. Probably Raymond’* territory was spared, but the expedition was one of 
a number {'Imnd etl-din in A.S, lv. 161). Michaud dates Jl wrongly and makes 
it a breach of treaty on Salad in's part. 

* Emoul 145. De expugnationc tiof. shows that the Moslems crossed the Jordan 
on Thursday night or very early on Friday morning. l)ut the author is presumably 
in error in saying that the deputation spent the night at Nazareth (cf. Emoul). 

4 De cxpugruilione nj gives about ijo knights and 300-400 foot-soldier*. 
Other authorities vary slightly. 

• ‘Imad cd-din, I.A. and Benedict ii. at. De expugnatinne mentions the valley 
of §affarijra os the cam ping-ground of a part of the Moslem force, I mi the scene of the 
battle is not definitely named (p. a 13). Emoul locates it two leagues past Nazareth on 
tbc way to Tiberias beside the fountain of "Cresson,*’ Code* 11 at "casal Robert'* 
(i.e. Kafr kenna) near Nazareth. 
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Raymond was suspected of being secretly in league with the 
Moslems. The suspicion was unjust but the results were fatal 1 . 

Tell 'ashtcra. where Saladin's troops now assembled, lies a 
short distance west of the haj road, on the way into Palestine by 
the south of lake Tiberias*. The last arrivals were the troops of 
Aleppo and Mosul, which had been delayed by operations 
which they were ordered to undertake in the beginning of April 8 . 
They had been engaged in movements against Antioch and 
against the Armenians of Cilicia. These movements are ex¬ 
plained in part by Saladin’s desire to prevent the north from 
contributing to the defence of the south and in part by the 
recent death of Kupen of Armenia 4 . In the beginning of June 
however Taki cd-din received orders to make peace and he did 
so. In the third week of June 8 he reached Tell ‘ashtera and was 
welcomed with much satisfaction, for the army was now ready to 
advance. On the 24th* a council of the emirs was held and 
their decision was to invade Jerusalem. On the same day a 
grand review of the troops look place ; the number of those 
raised by levy, the regular troops, was I2,ooo t , and the auxiliaries 
numbered perhaps as many more". Two days later the camp 
was broken up; it was a Friday and the hour was the hour of 
prayer (2f>th June)". According to Saladin’s pious custom his 
most important undertakings were begun on the day of worship 
at the hour of prayer. On Saturday he crossed the Jordan just 
south of lake Tiberias and fixed his base not far from the river 

1 Wiiken, Ilk. lv. note 18, thinks the suspicions were justified. 

* I>uc east of hike Tiberias and north-west of El-UWterib. 

' End of Muharmin 583 (Kent, iilochd My = »v. 177). Belt, quoted by A.S- iv. 
181 gives 9th Salat, loth April, ns the date of their leaving Aleppo for their not them 
campaign. 

4 Both are suggested by lleh. The text of Recuell Hi. 91 l# In error. The attack 
was against Antioch and the territories of Armenia as Heii.'s text in A.S. iv. 181 
shown. Cf. Kern, Blochet $9=lv. 177. Kupen is spoken of by Beh. as Ibn Loan, 
the son of Leo; he was succeeded by his brother Leo the Great (1187-1J19), whom 
Bell, calls his nephew. 

8 Bell. iii. 9J. 

* 15th Rabi* ii, Beh. la A.S. lv. *8r. 

f I.A. i. 679 (“horsemen"); 'lmad ed-din in A.S. lv. 163 (“fully armed,’’ 
l.e. regulars). 

* The lowest total given by western sources is s$*ooo and may be approximately 
correct. The highest appears to be 700,000 1 

* Friday 17th Rabi* U, Beh. UK 91 f. 
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banks (at Ukbuwana or Es-sannabra*). A day or two passed 
and the Latins still remained at Saffuriya. Then Salad in moved 
his actual fighting force to Kafr sabt and from there his 
skirmishers endeavoured to provoke the Latins to an engage¬ 
ment during the two following days*. Still they made no 
movement, so another plan was tried. On Thursday the 2nd of 
J uly Saladin left the main part of his army on the plateau west 
of Tiberias which he had chosen for his battleground, and 
towards evening he descended to attack Tiberias itself with 
a body of chosen troops*. An hour’s vigorous assault sufficed 
for the capture of the town ; Raymond's wife and the little 
garrison retreated into the citadel. Rut Saladin had already 
accomplished his purpose. 

That very night a council of war was held at Saffuriya in 
which two policies were discussed. Raymond was for remaining 
on the defensive, Reginald and the Master of the Temple urged 
attack. Raymond’s view was that the Moslems could do no 
permanent injury and would soon retreat as they had done 
before. If they did attack the Latins at Saffuriya they would 
do so at a disadvantage, away from their base and distressed by 
scarcity of water. Let them take Tiberias, the loss was his and 
he would suffer it gladly for the sake of the country; the town 
could be recovered afterwards. As for the policy of attack the 

1 'Alxl-nlln in A.S. Iv. iW>, ‘Imad ed-din Iv. *63, nml I. A. i. 679 givu the funner, 
Uch. UL 93 the latter. 

1 The narrative here follow* ‘Alkl-alla in A.S. iv. 286. licit. Hi, 93 nj»rccn ami 
say* that the day of the movement to the "plateau on the hilla wea of Tllieriro." wav 
Wednesday July isl (KecucD 30th June, which U the calendar date of 2ivt Raid' ii). 
As however his identification of the following day* in hi error it may !>c lltut (he day 
of this movement wn* Tuesday. 'Imad cd-dln iv. 963 and I.A. I. 6 ki xay that 
Saladin continued all the time (five day*) at Ukhuwana, In fact hi*, headquarters 
remained there ('Abd-nlla). but 'Irnad ed-din iv. 164 icprcscni* Saladin ns dally 
attacking the Latin* and thlk may imply thal he was polled nearer to them than 
at Ulfhuwona. 

* lJeh., 'Imad ed-din and I.A. all make the character of ihU movement dear. 
As to the date the authorities tie l)c expugnnlionc 220 (Thursday 2nd July) and 
LA. i. 681 (Thursday 13rd Kabi* ii 383). Cf. Kern, lilochot <jo = iv. 178. Regarding 
'imad ed-din in A.S. iv. atfjsee p. *45, u. 5. 'Abd-alla in A.S. iv. 287 and Ernoul 158 
name the day. Thursday; Uch. ha* no date. I.A. alone mentions that the attack wa$ 
in the evening; the time when the news reached the Latins (I)e expugtiatione 2*1, 
Emuul 138) agree* with this. Kern. Hlochet <)o = iv. 178 say* Tiberias wav captured 
at one o'clock on [Friday] morning. 
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numbers of the enemy made it dangerous, and particularly the 
difficulty of obtaining water between Saffuriya and Tiberias 1 . 
The arguments were weighty and they commended themselves 
to a large majority of the assembled barons. When the council 
broke up towards midnight it was supposed that Raymond had 
persuaded the king to follow his advice. Hut the Master of the 
Temple and Reginald of Kernk were of another mind and they 
had Hjiecial influence with the king. By all three Raymond was 
suspected of treachery, the fcitin army was stronger than at any 
time in recent years* unci as for the numbers of the enemy 
Reginald contemptuously said: " much wood docs not hurt 
the firc fl . ,, Before Guy retired to rest his consent to advance 
was won and next morning he gave the necessary orders without 
further consulting anyone. 

The opposing armies met in the morning two or three hours 
after sunrise 4 . Saladin awaited the Latins on the hills above 
Tiberias, on the ground he had already chosen. Once more it 
was the Moslem day of prayer and worship, Friday the 3rd of 
July*. The history of the first day’s fight is simple. The 

1 I Ik ofgumcnix arc given by De expugnatione 33 r f., Emoul 159 f. and I.A. i. 681. 
lWilily die 'Una.s laid Uy the two former on die aijjumcnt from die waul of water has 
lrecn coloured fvtt n-eutum liy the actual experiences of the l^itina. ‘Iinnd cd-din iv. 
*f«5 presumably in emir in supposing that Raymond urged advance. Uni the same 
statement i< made in a Genoese letter to the l’opc which >* one of the earliest accounts 
<if llic kittle (Ncucs Archiv dcr Gewdlschaft Air nelterc dcutsclic Gcschichtikunde 
xxii. 37K). 

8 I'nihahiy therefore it was at least 10.000 strong. 'Hie lowest figure known to 
Abu Simula U 03,000. The estimate of It. We 17 (MSS. A.G. in note 7) i« more 
than 1000 knighu ami more dmu 10,000 foot-soldlcra; that of die De expugnatione 
(|>. sett) uoo knights, more than 18,000 foot-soldier* and very many Turkopoles. 

* If the word* are not authentic they still admirably express Reginald's spirit. 
They arc reported by Ibu el-athir ami may come from a good source. 

* The news uf the Latin advance reached the Moslems at the hour of morning 
prayer, l.e. just before sunrise ('Abd-alla in A.S. iv. 387). 

* Quito explicit for Friday rue 'Abd-alla in A.S. iv. 387, Emoul t68 and 
De cxpugnatiouc 133 (Friday 3rd July). ‘Inuul cd-din in A.S.iv. 365. Cairo U. 76, 
line 39, If he tlocs not refer to Soladin's attack on Tiberias, makes tire advance of the 
Latins take place on Thursday. But the same passage ns given by Landl>erg, p. 33, 
with some textual •variations, gives the date as Friday 14th Rabi' ii. (In any case 
13th Rai»i‘ li and 14th Rabi* ii ore textual errors for die 33rd and 14th respectively.) 
Beha cd-din sets the advance and the battle both on Thursday. Tt may be noted 
os a possible indication 0/ the use of different sources that Beh.’s month date (aand 
Kabi 1 ii] does not agree with his earlier reckoning of the dates of this month, 
according to which it would denote Wednesday, 1st July, but with the date quoted 
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purpose of the Latins was to cut their way through to Tiberias 
and in this they failed. As they advanced they were completely 
enveloped by the Moslem nrmy'. In spite of every efTort their 
advance gradually came to a stand. The decisive factors no 
doubt were the excessive heat of a July day and the almost 
entire lack of water. Evening fell without a definite result 
having been reached but the issue was no longer doubtful. Both 
parties camped as they hud fought*, the Latins being so hemmed 
in that a cat could not have escaped through the Moslem lines 8 . 
The Latin soldiers were tired and dispirited, Salad in’s troops 
were exultant and confident of victory. On the one side the 
hours of darkness passed wearily, on the other the triumphant 
repetition of the great watchword of Islam seldom died away; 
” God is great, God is great, there is no god but God ” sounded 
again and again through the stillness of the night " Malik was 
watching and Rid wan rejoiced 4 ." Next morning the battle was 
not long continued. Salad in pressed the attack with vigorous 
decision. The Latins were already beaten and exhausted men. 
Their foot and horse, which should have protected one another, 
parted company*. The infantry retreated up the hill side almost 
overpowered by thirst The horsemen were completely cx|>oscd 
to the arrows of the enemy, who closed round both divisions of 
the army. At this point* Raymond and his soldiers cut their 
way through and escaped. It is quite unlikely that Ilia recent 
allies even favoured his escape 7 . Most of the other leaders now 
drew back on the hill of Hatpin (or I;Iittln). There the last 

p. 344, n.'i fWedncsdnyasjist Kabl* ii). I.A. so run* ihe event* of Thursday and 
Friday together that it it not possible to say what he ussigns to each. 

, * 'Abd-nlla in A.S. iv. 387. 

* Beha cd-din (iii. 93) makes the battle next day lake place on the outskirts 
of Luby*; Dc expsignatione 133 calls the place where the advance was checked 
Marescaldnc, which is obviously Ambrose’s Marcschaucic (line 33(55) for which It. 
Ric. 14 has Marescallln. 

* Entoul 168. 

4 'lined ed-din; these arc the angels of hell and of paradise respectively. 

* De expugnatione 334 f. * Before the grass was set on fire. 

7 Of course this escape is made the occasion of fresh charges of treachery by later 
writers. Bat there is no support in the Arable source* for their assertions. Raymond’s 
share in the history ends at this point, fie died within three months of tho battle in 
Rajab 583,6th September—jth October 1187 (Kern. Ulochct gt =iv. 179); cf. Benedict 
ii. 30 f., soon after the capture of Jerusalem (he. and October 1187)} Ralph de Diceto 
ii. 56 says 15 days after the capture of Jerusalem. For some time after his escape he 
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fight was fought round “ the precious wood of the cross.' 1 The 
dry grass was set on fire by some unknown Moslem auxiliary. 
The smoke and fire completed the exhaustion of the Latins. 
They became like sheep given over to slaughter. The slain and 
the prisoners numbered thousands. The crusading colonics 
never recovered from the blow they received on this fatal day 
(Saturday 4th July 1187V. 

Saladin’s first core was to give thanks to God for his crowning 
victory. A large Lent was pitched and there in the presence of 
the faithful he knelt down and returned thanks to " God all 
powerful ntul glorious who had made him sultan and given him 
jxiwer to do I lis will." Then the chief prisoners were brought in 
and seated for a short time beside him. Reginald was reproached 
for his treacherous conduct and defended himself by appealing 
to the customs of war. When refreshments were presented an 
ominous incident occurred. Guy handed Reginald the cup from 
which he had been drinking and Saladin at once said to him 
through the interpreter: “you did not receive permission from 
me to give him drink so it does not entitle him to his life from 
me." Saladin followed the Arab custom according to which a 
prisoner's life was safe after he had partaken of his captor’s 
hospitality. I'*or some time the sultan was occupied in making 
military arrangements. Then Reginald was summoned to a 
tent and Saladin himself put him to death as he had sworn, 
According to the barbarous custom of the time his head was cut 
off to serve as a trophy. His body was shown to the king and 
then thrown out*. Of the other captives the more important 
were made prisoners of state while the rank and file were left at 

remained in Tyre (letter in Hist. Pair. Alex, ns quoted in Rev. Or. Lnl. ix. 17); 
nothing else is recorded of him In the intend. Far his successor sec p. 

1 Saturday *$th Haiti' ii ('Imad cd-din iv. 168. I.A. i. 683). Cf. Kem. Blochct 
9o»iv. 178 who dates the second day’s battle fire days liefore the end of Rabi* ii (in line 
15 “jcudi" U obviously due to an error in the Arabic text or to* misprint; cf. line to). 
I.A. lias no clear description of the events of Friday, Beh. describes two days’ battle 
and expressly names 'Dmndajr and Fridny os days on which there was fighting 
(III. 93). Hi* narrative might lie understood to imply that the battle ended on the 
day following Friday, brtt more probably he so elaborates his description of the two 
days* fighting that it appears to cover three days. 

9 The account follow* 'Imad ctl-din in A.$. iv. 173 f. as probably the roost exact. 
Beh. and I.A. represent the execution as talcing place in Gay’s presence. Beh. says 
Kcginald was offered his life if he would become a Moslem. 
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the disposal of their captors. An exception was made in the 
case of the knights of the Temple and of the Hospital. They 
were publicly executed in the presence of the army on the 
Monday after the battle. About two hundred were put to death 
in this way'. The fact itself is indisputable but the explanation 
of it is obscure. The act may be regarded as almost the only 
blot on Saladin's fair name, and yet of course the lives of all the 
captives were forfeit, according to the custom of the time, and 
Saladin had given no pledge to spare them. 

The defeat of the Latins at l.lattm was the preface to what 
can only be described as the utter collapse of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem. With startling rapidity all Palestine excepting 
only the border castles fell into the victor's hands, before the 
end of llic year every important town in the kingdom, with the 
one exception of Tyre, was occupied by Saladin’s troops. 
From July to October Saladin swiftly moves from conquest to 
conquest. Never was his energy more signally displayed nor 
more triumphantly rewarded. In the explanation of the events 
of these months Saladin’s genius must receive a foremost place. 
He saw his opportunity, lie knew how to use it and he devoted 
himself untiringly to the work. Therein lies the achievement of 
every great leader, but the utter failure of the Latins to offer 
any measure of resistance has a particular explanation. The 
whole army of Jerusalem was destroyed at a single blow on the 
field of Hattin. Not only so, every town and castle had been 
denuded of its best defenders and the troops that were left had 
lost their leaders. Thus the Latins were without an army, with¬ 
out adequate garrisons and without their natural leaders, and nil 
was die result of the same fatal day. No wonder there is yet 
more to add. A mood of despair, which had long been gathering, 
descended on them for a time with paralysing force. Their army 
was lost, their king was a prisoner, but worst of all their God for 
their sins had forsaken them. The cross, their pledge of victory, 
was taken away. They were unworthy to possess it for they had 

1 'Imad cil-din, an ejrc-wJincs*. ii the principal authority (quoted ill A.S. iv. 177), 
LA. i. 685 gives the same number and seems to follow him. Others of the two 
orders seem afterwards to have been put to death hut the Master of the Temple was 
apared ('Imad ed*diu Iv. 178). For the statements of other sources regarding the 
number executed sec Rtfliricht 441, note 10. 
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lost their faith in the Saviour who was crucified upon it “ O 
precious wood and sweet, sprinkled and washed by the blood of 
the Son of God I O kindly cross upon which our salvation hung, 
by which the handwriting of death is blotted out and the life 
that was lost in Adam is restored I Whither shall 1 now betake 
myself to live when the tree of life is taken away ?" So one 
laments who shared in the misfortunes of the time 1 . 

To understand the significance of the battle of I;Iut$in and 
the energy which Sakulin displayed in following up the advantage 
of his initial victory it Is only necessary to trace his progress 
from day to day in the weeks that follow. On Sunday the 5th 
of July, the day after the battle, Sal ad in re-entered Tiberias. 
Not a blow was now required to secure the surrender of its 
formidable castle. Here Saladin swiftly made his plans. Clearly 
he judged that the towns on the coast should be the first objects 
of his attack. They were the most important, for Jerusalem alone 
of the inland towns was of equal size; they were besides most 
accessible to help from Europe and most valuable for securing 
communication with Egypt. The nearest to Saladin at present 
was 'Akkn, just across the great plain by which it was easily 
approached. For this town he set out on Tuesday; on 
Wednesday lie was encamped before the walls; on Thursday 
tlic terms of .surrender were arranged ; and on Friday, mast 
auspicious of all days through the whole campaign, the Moslem 
banners floated over the town (Friday, 10th July)*. According 
to the terms of surrender the inhabitants were allowed to depart 
unmolested or, if they chose, to remain dwellers in the city subject 
to the usual tax. Those who departed forfeited their houses and 
all fixed property and probably also provisions, arms, and beasts 
of burden, which were confiscated as contraband of war through¬ 
out the campaign. Rut all other movable property might be 
taken away. This was the price Saladin was willing to pay for 
the speedy surrender of the towns he attacked. The terrified 
inhabitants of'Akka fled, nevertheless, leaving a rich booty behind 
for the Moslem soldiers. They counted loss of property a small 

1 Ec explanation# m6 f. 

* In lire Arabic historians generally referred to as ist Jujuadn l, calendar dale 
9th July, in Makrui ix. 34 f. called snd Jumnea i. 
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sacrifice to make for their lives and they did not yet realise how 
safe they were when Salad in's word was pledged. 

All the smaller towns on the coast just south of 'Akka\ and 
alt those south and north of the great plain* now eagerly accepted 
the same terms. Detachments of troops were sent out in every 
direction to demand and accept surrenders. The land is so small 
that all central Palestine is within a day's ride of 'Akkii and all 
was occupied within a week. The country |K»pulation was 
principally Moslem and welcomed the banners of the faithful. 
Hut even strongholds like the castle of the Templars at Kl-fula 
surrendered. Kl-'adil’s troops advanced from ICgypt into south¬ 
western Palestine and began the occupation of the country there*. 
Castles as far away us Safed and Kaukab were invested. 4 1 mad 
cd-din piously inscribed “God's own words" as the heading of a 
letter describing the progress of the conquest 4 : " we have written 
in the psaims...behold the land (earth) is the heritage of my 
righteous servants* ” 

If Saladin was previously in any doubt the fnll of ‘Alcka and 
the eventful week that followed must have shown him clearly 
the opportunity that was now before him. Truly the land 
seemed given to him as he walked "in the path of God. M He 
moved northward to attack the great cities and fortresses on the 
coast. His energy and judgment were rewarded. At the end of 
three weeks more only Tyre of all the towns as far as Jubail 
remained in the hands of the infidel*. Two short sieges of seven 

1 Haifa, K.itsnriyn (Caesarea) and Acauf. 

* Nablus, Schnstiya, Niwara (Nazareth), SafTuriyn; also tha castle of Is.knndcrun 
on the coast between 'Alcka ami Tyre. Some western writers put the occupation of 
certain of these before the capture of ‘Akkn, Imt the Arabic sources are unanimous. 

* Jaffa was the principal capture ('Iiiind cd-din in A.S. Iv. 300; Gourgens 7+ 
translate! wrongly). C.f. also A.S. Iv. 301 f. 

4 ‘Imod cd-din in A.S. iv. 304. • Jvomn xxi. ioj. 

* The chronicle is as follows: left 'Akka t6th July, reached castle of Tihnin 
Sunday 19th (Sunday itlh Jumada i in 'Iutnil cd-din 37 (A.S. iv. 306) and LA. I. 
691; Sunday nth Jumada i in Beh. iii. 98), took possession on Sunday the 16th 
(all authorities); Saraiand (Sareptn) and Sidon surrender in turn, the latter on the 
Jflth of July (Wednesday iut Jum.-u.la i in I. A. i. 691 and Beh. quoted A.S. (v. 307; 
Wednesday aolh Jumada i ia Kem. Blochet 94-MV. 181); Beirut after seven days siege 
was captured on Thursday August 6th (19th jumada i in I .A. L 693, Beh. iii. 98 and 
‘Inind ed-din in A.S. iv. 308; J7IU Jumada » in Kem. Blochet 94=Iv. t8a; a Thursday 
according to ‘Imnd cd-din); during this siege Juludl surrendered on condition that 
its lord, who had been captured at llatfin, should 1>© released. 
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days each had been sufficient to overcome the resistance he met 
with. Tyre was differently situated from ail its neighbours. It 
was in itself the most important of them all and the liberated 
populations of the conquered towns crowded into it and added 
to its strength. Hut above all it had found a leader to defend it 
Just after the capture of ‘Akka 1 a crusading ship came sailing 
towards the harbour. Those on board missed the welcome of 
the Christian bells and observed the altered dress of those on 
shore. Heing thus warned they kept away from land, learned 
wlmt had occurred and made for Tyre. So Conrad of Montferrnt 
landed there. He had ability and wealth and soldiers. He put 
new heart into the defenders of Tyre and was readily accepted 
as their leader. Saladln passed him by as he marched from 
'Akka northwards and on his return south he simply left troops 
to watch the town*. His reasons are dear. It was his policy to 
make such conquests as were plainly within his grasp. Delay, 
and still more failure at any point, might lead to reaction. 
Ascalon and Jerusalem were now to be attacked and he pre¬ 
pared to co-operate with the Egyptian troops of El-'adil*. First 
he sent to Damascus for the king and the Master of the Temple 
and discussed with them the surrender of certain towns as the 
condition of their release. They accompanied him southward*. 
El-’adil had already commenced the conquest of the south and 
other places were now occupied before siege was laid to Ascalon. 
Hut even the bride of Syria, which had been defended for seven 
months in 1153, surrendered after only a brief resistance. The 
attack began on the 23rd of August 8 , on the 4th of September 
terms were arranged rt and next day 7 the yellow banner of the 

1 According to William of Newburgh i. »6i three days after the surrender, i.e. on 
13th July. 

* Of the writer* 'Imad etl din, I.A. and Ucti. only the last named countenances in 
the slightest the view that Snladln actually attacked Tyre. It is unlikely that the 
sultan himself did more than rest n night in It* neighbourhood on Ids way south. 

* I.A. i. 696. So D« expugnatione 436. 

1 'Imad cd-din iv. 31s, I.A. i. 696. 

8 Sunday t6th Jumada ii (I.A. i. 696, 'Imad ed-dm Iv. 31* and lieh. quoted by 
Ibn Kh. iv. «ij 8). Bell. iii. 99 incorrectly tend* 16th Jumada ii mid Kern. Blocbet 
94=»iv. 18s contains a double textual error (Sunday 16th Jumada i). 

* Dc expugnatione 338; Gesten 13 calls this the dey of the surrender. 

T Saturday, la*t day of Jumatln ii, i.c. 5th September ('Imnd cd-din iv. 313 and 
Beh. in Ibn Kh. iv. 518)} similarly I.A. and L)e expugnatione 138. 
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sultan was hoisted in the town. Guy himself had urged the 
citizens to surrender for the sake of his own release. Salad in 
granted the same favourable terms as to other places and 
promised besides that Guy and some other captives should be set 
at liberty 1 . The king was not to obtain his freedom immediately 
but at a future specified date which the sources leave uncertain 11 . 
Me was actually released in July of the following year*. Many 
of the inhabitants of Ascalon left for Jerusalem. Only a fortnight 
was now required for the occupation of all the south and the 
south-west of Palestine. There were several strong Templar 
castles on the exposed Kgyptian border. These surrendered on 
condition that the Master of the Temple should Ik* released. I le 
was probably set at liberty about the same time ns Guy. 

At last the way was open for an advance on Jerusalem. 
Again an army of true believers marched to deliver the lmly 
city from the hands of infidels. The same feelings of religious 
privilege and duty, the same devotion and high confidence 
animated the followers of the prophet as those which 88 years 
before had inspired the soldiers of the crass. In the glowing 
words of the Moslem historian Jerusalem was to them “ the holy 
city where stood the throne of Solomon and the temple of David, 
the object of pilgrimage and the place of prayer, where the 
Prophet ascended to heaven and where men will be gathered on 
the day of resurrection." 

It was the 20th of September when Salndin's army approached 
the walls. For some days his attack was from the west and 
made no impression. On the 25th he planted his siege engines 
on the north side where the wall was weaker. Soon a breach 
was made and the garrison sent out envoys to ask for terms of 
surrender. Hut Saladin declared 4 that Jerusalem should not 

1 I. A. i. 696f. (names only Guy and the Master of the Temple). It. RSc. 10 (Guy 
with fifteen others), Kmoul 184 f. (Guy with ten whom he should dtoosc), De expug- 
natinne 338 (Guy with fourteen otlieis). 'Imad cd-din In A.S. iv. 3IJ refer# vaguely 
to Guy’# release being a condition. 

9 'Imad ed-din iv. 331 refers to it as having been postponed svithout naming the 
date. ErnonI puts it at the end of March. It. Ulc. says thnl tire agreement was for 
immediate release but that Saladin did not observe the term# granted. Ambrose 
3607 IT. ignores the interval between the agreement and the relent but docs not 
completely exclude Sts existence. 

8 See page 357. 
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receive the favourable conditions granted to other towns 1 . The 
scenes of*blood which had marked the crusaders’ conquest were 
well remembered. Salad in threatened to take vengeance now 
for the pitiless massacre by the Christian host. It was only 
when linlian, the stout lord of Nablus, announced what the 
defenders were then resolved to do that Salndin relented. He 
did not desire to see the sacred places ruined, everything of 
value destroyed and a slaughter by the defenders themselves of 
every woman and child to prevent them falling into his hands. 
Policy and humanity counselled moderation and Saladin was 
well endowed with both. Sums were fixed as the amount of 
ransom to be paid for each man, woman and child respectively. 
Thirty thousand pieces of gold were accepted in composition for 
a specified number of poor-*. With the exception that this ransom 
had to be paid permission was given as in other eases for the 
removal of all property. Even the treasures of the churches 
were stripped and carried away by the orders of the patriarch. 
When Saladin’s chancellor protested to him he proudly replied 
that he would not gainsay the Christian interpretation of the 
agreement; he would not have his word thought untrustworthy. 
It was Friday 2nd October 1187 when the exodus from the town 
began and the Moslems took possession. The sacred buildings 
wore purified and restored. The crosses and the bells were cast 
down. 'Iinod cd-din claims to have written seventy letters on 
the following day announcing the happy news*. Men thanked 
God and hastened to pay their vows in the city which had so 

1 It Memo postil lie. however, that twice already he had actually offered them 
terms, once when Avc.ilon wan taken (Kntnul 185 f.) t and again when he pitched lilt 
camp before the city (Ernoul in). These olfav nrc consistent with Salndin'* policy 
throughout thin whole period but nothing is acid of them in the Arabic source*. 

* Ernoul 113 say* 7000 and the number is decisively confirmed by a letter of 
Saladiu's in the Hist. 1 ’atr. Alex, (quoted Ulochet, Rev. Or. Lftt. ix. 31). Two 
women and ten children were however each reckoned one, and the total number set 
free seem* 10 have l wen inctcascd by the release of some without payment (Ernoul 
137 f>). Tniad cd-din |v. 319 simply says that the payment was “for the poor" 
(followed by I.A. 1 . 703). He says howevet that 18,000 were actually released and 
that these were not oil who might have got their liberty under the agreement (iv. j-to}; 
15,000 remained captives and were distributed as slave*. 'Imnd ed-tlin himself 
received wane women and children a* his Utsre (iv. 339). Emou! says that 
11,000 were left over without being ransomed. 

* 'Im.vl cd-din in A.S. iv. 335, tlocrgens 86. 
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long been under the yoke. The town filled rapidly. On the 
following Friday (9th October) 1 divine service was celebrated 
once more according to the Moslem rite in the mosque of tel-a Ipsa 
and prayers were said under the famous dome of the rock, built 
by the caliph ‘Omar. It was a memorable day for the assembled 
worshippers. The kadi of Aleppo, Multi ed-din Muhammed ibn 
Znkki eel-din, was the preacher at Kl-aksa. A report of his 
sermon 011 the occasion is still preserved 1 . 

For six weeks after the capture of Jerusalem there was u 
pause in the military operations. The campaign had been arduous 
and there were questions of organisation which demanded atten¬ 
tion and settlement. The evacuation of Jerusalem by the Latins 
occupied time. Forty days were allowed for the payment of the 
ransom*. Considerable numbers were permitted to leave with¬ 
out any payment, others escaped by bribing the olficials or by 
other means 4 . Saladin showed himself magnanimous far beyond 
the practice of the princes of his time and beyond even its ideals. 
The Latins were protected by an escort of troops on their way 
to the Christian towns. The women and the children were 
more kindly treated by Saladin than by their Christian brothers. 
Conrad would not cumber himself and weaken his power of 
defence by receiving them in Tyre. The Italian ships in 
Alexandria refused to take home the fugitives except for pay¬ 
ment until they were compelled to do so by the Moslems. 

Saladin left Jerusalem on the 30th of October with the in¬ 
tention of besieging Tyre. He took up his position near the 
town on the 12th of November. The siege actually commenced 
on the 25th. The interval was spent in waiting for siege engines 
and for the arrival of fresh troops from Aleppo. Tyre was 
probably the bast fortified town in Syria and the defence was 
brave arid skilful. The blockade of the harbour proved to be 
the weakest part of the Moslem investment Ten ships watched 

1 So ‘Imad eel-din, I. A. and Kem. Friday the clay of the capture (and October), 
given by licit, iii. cor, is inaccurate and is explicitly corrected by A.S. iv. 319. 

“ Ibn Kh. ii. 636f- Muhl ed-din was Afterwards ka(li of Onmascus. A brief 
account of his life is given by Ibn Kh. ii. 633 ff. It is said Ural when Snliulin captured 
Aleppo in June 1183 Aluhi ed-din composed a (went in which be jrredicted that tire 
capture of Jerusalem would lake place in the month of Kajob (as it actually did). 

• 'Imiul ed-din iv. 319: De expugrurtione 148; Krtioul 113. 

* ‘lrnnd ed-din iv. 330 f. 
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the entrance to the port 1 * 3 . Five only it seems were on duty on 
the night of the 29th December*. In the early morning, about 
dawn, their crews were surprised asleep by the Latin ships. One 
Moslem vessel alone escaped*. The rest were captured or sunk 
or run ashore. Sahtdin would have persevered in the siege but 
his troops did not respond to his wishes. The emirs were weary 
of the campaign, they were discouraged by the resistance of the 
town, and it was the season when universal custom suspended 
military operations, besides it was true that without a blockading 
squadron success was impossible. Three dnys later the camp 
was broken up*. SalncUn retired reluctantly, knowing better 
than others the measure of his failure. But he could not tell 
that he was never to resume the siege. 

There need not be any hesitation in saying that Saladin's own 
policy and plan of campaign were largely responsible for his failure 
to capture Tyre. He had consistently released his prisoners and 
allowed the garrisons and inhabitants of the captured towns to 
go free. For the most part they simply reassembled in Tyre. In 
this way the Latin power was concentrated in one of the most 
advantageous positions it could occupy. The policy which so 
resulted has been sharply criticised by modern and by older 
historians. Saladin's error, if he erred at all, did not consist 
simply in the postponement of the attack on Tyre. Granting 
that an earlier attack would have had more chance of success, and 
supposing Tyre could have been captured, some other city, such 
as Ascalon, would still have played the part of Tyre. The 
essential matter to be considered, therefore, is the policy of 
releasing captives in exchange for the surrender of towns and 

1 'Imad ctl-din iv. 343, I.A. i. 708; i£mool give1 ihc number hr fourteen fpp, 137 

and 14?). 

3 According to the Arabic reckoning the night of December 30th, a 7th Shawal 
(itch. iii. 103); It We. *4. 

* 'Iinad eii-din iv. 343. Etnoul 041 f. give* a detailed narrative which leaves an 
impression of accuracy although differing somewhat from the Arabic account followed 
in the text above. He says f»ve ships were captured, raven were run ashore and two 
esenped to Beirut. 

* Emonl 143 f. (the engine* were burned on the evening of January ih; Snladin 
was in the neighbourhood until next day). LA. i. 711 and ‘Imad ed-din iv. 344 give 
the last day of Shawnl (January rat), Bell. Ui. 103 and Kern. Hlochet <j6 = iv. 184 give 
and Dhu’l-ka'da (calendar date Jnnuary 3rd). 
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castles. What this accomplished must not be forgotten. Practi¬ 
cally the whole country except Tyre was gained within a few 
months. Would any other policy have gained as much ? Military 
operations would certainly have prolonged the struggle and the 
risk of a check and a turn of the tide long before the end was 
considerable. Saladin deliberately persisted in his policy long 
after it was clear what the result must be. That in itself forbids 
any rash condemnation of it. Besides we may easily exaggerate 
the influence which the failure to capture Tyre exercised on the 
course of events. The determining factor in the contest was the 
intervention of the west. The issue of the struggle between 
Saladin and the third crusade was little affected by the fact that 
Tyre was a Latin stronghold when the crusaders landed. It was 
of vital consequence that almost the whole country was in 
Salndin's possession and this result was largely due to the policy 
which lie adopted. 

January and February 1188 were spent for the most part in 
‘Akka. The fortifications were strengthened and increased. 
The two following months were spent in seeking to bring to a 
conclusion the siege of the Hospitaller castle of Kaukab el-hawa, 
the star of the air. At the end of 1187 the frontier castles of 
Jerusalem, as well as Tyre, still resisted the Moslems. During all 
his movements Saladin kept troops round them. Hunaln was 
captured on the 26U1 of December', before the siege of Tyre was 
raised Of those remaining Kaukab was specially noxious, for 
it commanded the direct approach from the Haurnn to the 
plain of Ibn 'Ammar. Its garrison, too, had been emboldened 
by some success gained over its besiegers. Hence no doubt 
Salad in’s resolve to superintend the siege in person. It was 
still in progress, however, when spring called him away to 
prepare for a new campaign. Antioch and Tripoli's presented 
a wider field of enterprise than the fragments of the Latin power 
in the south. Saladin entered Damascus on the 5th of May; 
five days later his departure was hastened by a rumour that 
Jubail was in danger*. At once he set out to the rescue; the 

1 Bch. ill. 101 (13rd Shawal). 

* Uch. iii. 105, also quoted by A.S. lv. 349. I.A. i. 716 says loosely that Saladin 
left Damascus in the middle of Uabi* I (lienee Kecncil has too exactly 15th May). 
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Latins were actually moving but they retired as he approached. 
A fortnight or more was now spent in the neighbourhood 
of Homs, waiting the first arrivals of the troops which were 
to take part in the summer campaign. On the 30th of May 
the sultan pitched his camp east of Hisn el-akrad on the 
borders of Tripolis. El-'aclil remained in Palestine to watch 
over Moslem interests there. He took up his position at Tibnin 
so as to hold the Latina of Tyre in check 1 . 

During the month of June Salad in'* headquarters were 
stationary. His 0[>crati<>ns were directed against the towns and 
castles of Tripolis. Probably his forces were not large; at any 
rate nothing permanent was accomplished. The country was 
ravaged and the Latins did not dare to stir from their strong¬ 
holds. But not one capture seems to have been made. The 
little state of Tripolis suffered least of all from the catastrophe 
of the Latin power*. 

It was in June 1188 that Bella ed-din, Sal ad in's future bio¬ 
grapher, entered his service. Throughout the remainder of the 
summer he and ‘Imad ed-din were both in the sultan's camp. 
About the end of the month Saladin gave orders that Guy 
should be brought from Damascus previous to his being set at 
liberty. His release took place at Anjartus in the first week of 
July". It is snid that Saladin unwarrantably imposed upon him 
the fresh condition 4 that he should leave the country and not 
again lake up arms against his captor. The promise was 
actually made although Guy, whatever his excuse, did not 
observe it Queen Sybil had been in Tripolis for some time 
and there her husband joined her. Conrad refused to give up 

* 'Inuul ed-din in A.S. iv. 381. 

* 'Inuul ed-din iv. 39J. Even l.lwn el-akrad was not regularly besieged (Bch. iii. 
107). There were two organised raids through the county (Bch. iii. 107; cf. 'Imad 
ed-din iv. 35s). 

* The date t* determined by the fact that Saladin was beside Anjarpu from the 
3rd to the nth July (p. 158, n. t). The place of the release is given by Emoul 55a 
and Kent. Blochel 105-iv. 193 (cf. also Ambrose 363). Beb. iii. tnf. may be 
understood to the same effect, but the Arabic sentence is awkward and there rr.ay be 
some error in the Reeueil teat. The French translation is certainly inaccurate. 
It. Ric. 15 wrongly puts the release nbout the beginning of May. 

* It. Ric 10 anti aj; Krnoul 15* f- »ny» only that the knight* released with the 
king swore no! to take nrms against Saladin; Ambiose expressly adds that Guy was 
aftcrwnuU released from Ids promise. 
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Tyre on the ground that he had saved it and was entitled to be 
its lord. Guy was powerless to enforce his claims and meantime 
remained in Tripoli*. 

The summer campaign really commenced when the camp 
at Ilisn cl-akrad broke up on the 1st of July. The wonderful 
record of the previous year now finds a parallel In Saladin’s 
achievements against the towns and castles of Antioch. The 
immediate surrender of towns like Jabala and Laodicea may be 
accounted for by the impression which had been produced by 
the events of last summer and by the presence of disaffected 
dements in the population, Moslem and native Christian. After 
the surrender of Laudicca no large town was attacked. There 
were actually none in Antioch except the capital itself. But two 
months were spent in an unbroken scries of operations against its 
strong castles and towers. Saladin's ability in the conduct of 
siege operations and the skill of his engineers must not be ignored. 
But some surrenders at least were made from mere fainthearted¬ 
ness when the prospects of the Moslems were by no means 
bright. The longest siege lasted less than a fortnight. In 
addition to Antartus, Jabala and Laodicea, some ten fortresses 
or castles were taken from the Latins. The last was Bagras, 
which surrendered on the 26th of September*. 

1 The chronicle is a* follows: ihc camp broke up on July ist. Anlarlu* 
besieged 3rd-1 rth July; it was plundered, ruined and net on (ire but one of it* towers 
held out, Mandciya was not defendod (LA. L 718 and '[mad ed-din in A.S. iv, 336; 
see below). The Hospitaller castle of Markab was passed by. Jalwila was occupied 
on July cAch. Dlktarayil, a castlc in (he lulls, had been taken from the Latirwsome 
years previously by the mountaineers themselves. Its occupation by Sahulin now 
opened communication across the hills to llama. Laodicea surrendered without 
n siege, the town on Thursday July 31st (A.S. iv. 339 quoting Beh. has Uie textual 
error 14th Jannul* i for 34th Jumnda i), the two or three castles which were Hr 
protection on the following Saturday. Dining the next two months the castles of 
Antioch were occupied with or without a siege one «fter another in unbroken succession 
as follows: Kahyun (besieged sfkh-sQth July, a Friday), ‘Id or ’Aid (Saturday), Fiha 
(Dch.) or Jamahiriyln (*Imad ed-din, Sunday), Balatunus (Monday), Uakos (besieged 
and-8th August), Shugr (nth August), Sarmaniya (191I1 August), Uarsnya (besieged 
loth-'ijrd August), Darhasuk (besieged according to I.A. 8th—19th Kajab, snd-ijth 
September, according to Belt., after correcting Friday 18th Rajab into Friday 8th, 
md-i6th September, i-c. 8lh-»and Rajab), Dagrus (36th September). According to 
a letter of Saladin’s in (he Hist. Pair. Alex. (Rev. Or. Lai. ix. 36) Marakiya was 
captured by assault on Tuesday 17th Jumada ii 584 (13rd August 1188). It is 
difficult to reconcile such a statement with those of I.A, and Tmod cd-din. It 
appears to imply tlut the castle was invested and captured whilst Saladln was 
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All this time Bohemond of Antioch did not make a single 
movement. His inaction hastened the surrender of some castles, 
at least, which would have prolonged their resistance if he had 
given them any expectation of relief. At the end of September it 
seemed likely that Antioch itself would be besieged. Bohemond 
then sent envoys asking for a truce, Saladin agreed on the 
condition that all Moslem prisoners should be released. He 
knew how strong Antioch was and his army was again tired and 
anxious to disperse. It was arranged that the truce should last 
until the end of the following May. It is said to have been 
agreed that Antioch should then surrender unless help had 
previously arrived from Europe. The condition could not be of 
much importance in the eyes of anyone 1 . Bohemond would 
certainly not surrender without resistance and of course crusaders 
from the west were sure to come, and actually did so. 

But Saladin’s own energy was not cxliausted. He proceeded, 
indeed, leisurely southwards, for it was some time-since he had 
been in the northern towns, and it was the 1st of Ramadan (24th 
October) before he reached Damascus. But although the fast 
month had thus commenced he recognised that there was im¬ 
portant work for him to do in Palestine. There were Latin castles 
still unconquered which were points of disturbance and centres of 
danger. Safcd and Kaukab in particular were like thorns in the 
flesh of Moslem territory. Kerak had just surrendered, probably 
while Saladin was on the way from Aleppo to Damascus*, being 
driven to the step by starvation. This paved the way for the sur¬ 
render of the other castles by the Dead Sea*. About a month’s 

engaged in operations beyond Antioch.—When Frederick of Germany was in 
Cilicia (in Jane ttpo) the Moslems deserted Bagrns ("Gaston") and it was 
occupied by a relative of Leo’s who held it for 10 yenra in spite of the clnimi of 
the Templars that it should be restored to them (Eracles ii. 136 f.), Cf. Chap. VI, 
p. 199, notes 1 and 1. 

1 Mentioned only by Bch. iii. tty of tlve three Arabic sources. Cf. also It. Rlc. 
17. The silence of I.A. and 'Imad ed-din shows at least that the condition was not 
of consequence and Saladin evidently counted on having to undertake the siege of 
Antioch. 

* An inference from ‘Imad ed-din iv. 381 particularly from the fact that El*‘adil 
negotiated the surrender and not Satndin. Bch. iii. 1 rp dates in Ramadan. If this 
Is correct the dale was probably at the very beginning of the month, just after 
14th October. 

* After some months however. The date of the surrender of Shaubak Is set in the 

17—2 
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vigorous attack by the sultan on $afcd, and one of the same 
duration on Kaukab, pressed through inclement winter weather, 
secured at lost the surrender of these two castles 1 . The remaining 
castles by the Dead Sea were now isolated and comparatively 
harmless, the others which the Latins still held were on the new 
borders, so to speak, of their actual territory. 

The year 1189 was not far advanced before it became clear 
that Saladin in turn must stand on the defensive. He spent the 
early months in a tour of inspection of the towns he had gained 
in 1187. Jerusalem, Ascalon and ‘Akka were visited in turn. 
It was not simply that the administration of these towns and 
districts required attention; their fortifications needed to be seen 
to. There were signs already of the coming storm and prepara¬ 
tions had to be made. The Latins of Tyre under Conrad and 
those of Tripolis under Guy were growing bolder. Already 
they had begun to take the offensive. All through the past 
year crusading bands had been arriving from Europe in Italian 
ships. News came, besides, that for the third time in crusading 
history Europe had been roused to a mighty effort. During the 
years before Hattin embassies from Jerusalem and the appeals 
of the Pope had prepared the way for a general crusade. The 
fall of Jerusalem acted as a spark to a train which had been laid 
and all Christendom was aflame again. The quarrels of France 
and England delayed the crusade for a time but finally it was 
jointly organised by Philip of France and Richard of England. 
Frederick of Germany completed his preparations and started 
first. More truly than ever before Christendom and Islam 
armed to do battle with one another, each for the faith that 
was in them. 

In the very beginning of 1189 it still seemed possible to 
Saladin that he could undertake, when the season came, a 
further campaign against Antioch and Tripolis 3 . Before the 

month ending 19th May 1189 (Bch. iii. in), apparently about the 5th of May, 17th 
Rabi'.i .585, a little earlier or later. 

* Saladin left Damascus on November 7U1. JJafed aurrendered on the 30th 
(8th Shawnl, 'Imad ed-din Iv. 384) or a week later, December 6th (14th Shawal, 
Bch. Hi. 119 and Kem. Blochct ioa=:iv. 190). Kaukab surrendered about January 
jih, 15th Dhu’l-ka'du 584 (all the Arabic sources). 

: A.S. iv. 390, 391, where quotations are given from Saladin'* letters. 
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year was far advanced he understood that his presence was 
required in the south. When spring came he led the troops 
which he had assembled near Damascus* to a camp in the Marj 
'uyun (5th May). From there he kept a watch on the enemy, 
waiting to see at what point their stroke would be delivered. 
Conrad still refused to acknowledge Guy’s authority. The king 
however posted himself this spring just outside the walls of Tyre, 
into which Conrad refused him entrance. As his forces increased 
he began to take the offensive against the Moslems. In July, 
particularly, several skirmishes of minor consequence took place 
and in one of these Saladin lost 180 men. While thus lying in 
the Marj ‘uyun Saladin was in a position to press toward 
the surrender of Sliakif Arnun, Arnold’s castle on the banks of 
the Leontes 5 . Its owner had been known as Reginald of Sidon. 
He agreed in the month of May to surrender the castle by the 
13th of August®. But when the time came he would not hold to 
his agreement, if he ever intended to do so. Saladin accordingly, 
having Reginald already as a hostage, began the siege of the 
castle. Shortly afterwards a decisive movement on the part of 
the Latins called Saladin away to meet them before ‘Akka 4 . 

The siege of ‘Akka was the first attempt of the Latins to 
recover their lost ground. It commenced on Monday 28th August 
1189* .and lasted until the 12th of July 1191. Guy and his 

1 Hcii. iii. I si. Saladin was in Damascus from sist Match lo atst April 
(rst Safar to 3rd Raid* i 585). Cf. I<cru. Blochct rojalv. 191. 

• The representation that Saladin devoted himself from May to August principally 
to the siege of Shakif i* quite erroneous. 

• Both Beh. Hi. tjl anil 'Imad ed-din iv. 398 give t8th Jumada ii (August 3rd). 
This dale may be safely corrected Into oSth Jumada ii (13th August) because [a) 'Imnd 
ed-din says the day was a Sunday which the t8tli la not, while the a8th is; (A) Beh. iii. 
i»9 defines ihc date as "towards the end of the month," properly applicable only to 
the e8th. Landberg’s ‘Imad cd-din 179 either gives various readings or recognises 
textual crTOr. 

• Troops were left to continue the siege of Shaljif. It was surrendered on the 
sand April (190 ('Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. 441 and Beh. iii. 151, where the editor 
mistakes the Moslem year and so gives the dale as 3rd May r 189). Reginald was 
released os one of the conditions of surrender. 

• Beh. iii. 133 say* it was a Monday (Lc. August 18th). He call* it 13th Rajab 
585 (calendar date 37th August) while I.A. Kamil ii. 6 calls It *5th Rajab (calendar 
date 59th August). It. Ric. 61 dates "die wncti Augustini "= *8th August. I.A. ii. 6 
says the Latins started for the siege on the 8th Rajab; hence Kctn. Blodiei 105 = ir. 
•93 gives thi* as the date of the commencement of the aiege. If 8th Rajah is tcxtually 
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troops began the siege, afterwards he was joined by Conrad and 
soon the steady inflow of the third crusade multiplied the be¬ 
siegers into a great host King Philip landed in April r 191 and 
Richard of England in the following June. Only the outstanding 
features and a sketch of the general progress of the siege are 
contained in the following pages. 

Guy’s forces when he reached ‘Akka were not such as to 
enable him to invest the city. He simply pitched his camp 
against it on the northern side. When Saladin arrived two days 
later he found no difficulty in reinforcing and provisioning the 
town. Even after the Latins had been strengthened by numerous 
crusading bands and had completely invested the city (Thursday 
14th September)* Saladin two days later broke the cordon and 
maintained communication by land with the defenders of the 
town. But still an unending stream of fresh arrivals swelled the 
Latin army. Saladin’s one determined effort to drive them away 
was made some time after he had restored communication with 
'Akka. It was unsuccessful. On the 4th of October the Latins, in 
their turn, being reinforced by Conrad's troops and others, made a 
determined attack on Saladin. Saladin's centre and left drove 
back those opposed to them and the Master of the Temple was 
killed. But the rout of the Moslem right wing and their panic- 
stricken flight to the Jordan and even beyond it must have 
shaken the confidence of Saladin's troops. Other causes, how¬ 
ever, arc chiefly accountable for the sultan’s failure to hold his 
forces to their task, so that the Latins without further difficulty 
cut off all access to the town on the landward side. Ramadan 
commenced on the 13th of October. That was an excuse if not 
a reason for suspending operations. The northern emirs and 
their levies were also anxious to return home. When Ramadan 
was over winter would be upon them. To crown all Saladin 
was disabled by fever*. He urged that the offensive ought 
boldly to be taken, but he could not resist the voice of the emirs 


correct it corresponds to 13rd August, since the day whs Wednesday (Kern.). For 
further details of the course of the siege see especially the poems of Ambrose end 
Haymaros Monachus. 

* Beh. iii. 134 (last day of Rajah, calendar date 13th September). 

* I.A. Kamil li. 14. 
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and finally gave orders to retire 1 . The Latins now completely 
invested the town on the side of the land and fortified their 
position by entrenchments*. Saladin bitterly contrasted the 
devotion of the “infidels" with the lukewarmness of the “true 
believers" and sent letters and envoys in every direction to stir 
men to the holy war. Through the winter he remained on guard 
with a fresh body of troops from Egypt*. His only actual 
achievement was the provisioning of the town, to which there 
was still access by sea. On the other side the Latins suffered 
greatly from scarcity of fond and the inclemency of the weather. 

Ol>erations on both sides commenced again about the end of 
April (1190) 4 . As soon as Saladin’s first reinforcements arrived 
he resumed his old position at Tell kisan (25th April)*. Two 
days later (27th April)* the closer character of the Latin attack 
was signalised by the advance against the walls of three great 
siege towers which had been constructed during the winter. 
They towered high above the ramparts of the city and the 
citizens were in despair at their failure to effect anything against 
them. Saladin drew closer to the Latins (2nd May) T and con¬ 
stantly harassed them in the hope of causing a diversion. Tilings 
had reached a critical point when a young coppersmith's assistant 
from Damascus declared that he could destroy the towers. The 
experts had all failed but this unknown and inexperienced youth 
“had God’s counsel and help." His appliances proved com¬ 
pletely successful. Every one of the three towers was burned to 
ashes (5th May)*. 

1 The baggage was sent away on October rath (Beh. iii. J46), the array followed 
on the 15th (R©h. iii. 147, 3rd Ramadan) or the 16th (*Imad ed-din Iv. 417, LA. 
Kamil ii. 14, 4U1 Ramadan). 

* 'Irr.ad cd-din in A-S. ir. 418. 

* According to Imad ed-din it. 430 and I.A- Kamil ii. 15 they reached 'Akka 
about 16th November, Shawnl ijih. They hod rested since the previous year 
(I.A. ii. to). Beh. iii. 147 makes the date of their arrival sand October ( = Joth 
Ramadan). 

4 The affair of the roth of March was no more than a skirmish such as many 
others which are unrecorded (Beh. iii. 149L ‘Imad ed-din iv. 440 f.). 

* Bell. iii. »53, 'Imad ed-din iv. 443. 

* LA. Kamil iL 18. 

T Beh. iii. 153 (in the flotation in A.S. iv. 444 there is a textual error, r *»tl» Rabi' * 
for 55th Rabi' i). 

* 'Imad ed-din iv. 448 (Saturday 18th Rabi' i); It. Ric. (Saturday after Ascension 
Day); Beh. iii. 156 probably ngTees (cf. iii. 154) and I.A. Kamil Ii. 19 at least dales 
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For three succeeding months the town was narrowly invested. 
Even the harbour was blockaded, though not so closely as to 
prevent occasional communications and relief from the outside 1 . 
The Latins seem to have left Saladin himself undisturbed. As 
the summer passed the German section of the third crusade was 
expected and was on its way. Saladin sent back the northern 
levies to watch the frontiers by which the route of the expedition 
lay. The walls of Sidon and Jubail were destroyed and the 
inhabitants were removed to Beirut®. Frederick came overland 
through Greece and Asia Minor. The policy of the emperor 
Isaac Angelus was not more favourable to the crusaders than 
that of his predecessors had been. In fact he was an ally 
of Saladin's and kept him informed of what was going on in 
western Europe. Nevertheless Frederick crossed safely into 
Asia Minor. There he was more fortunate than the first crusaders 
had been. Kilij Arslan of Rum being Saladin’s inveterate 
enemy was inclined to treat with Frederick and offered very 
little opposition to the progress of the crusade. But in Cilicia, 
just when the goal was at hand, misfortune overtook the 
German expedition. Frederick was thrown from his horse and 
drowned when crossing the river Salef (nth June 1190) 9 . It is 
not improbable that this event changed the whole course of the 

the conclusion of this aeries of attacks 011 the iflth of Kahi* 1 (5th May). liny. Mon. 
8 5*5 specially refer* to the as.\aulu made on Ascension Day (3rd May) and the 
following Saturday, but mention* the advance nnd burning of the siege towers 
separately and without any date. Ambrose describe* particularly the attack on 
Ascension Day fp. 370) but need not be understood to pul the destruction of the 
lowers on dial day. Very possibly some lines of the poem have been loM between 
lines 3418 and 3419. 

1 On June 14th Egyptian ships defeated the Latin licet and got safely into the 
harbour ('Imad cd-din, Thursday 8U1 Jumadn i, calendar date 13th Juno? Uch. iii. r 38, 
9th Juinada l, where Rocueil nth June U an error). 

' 'Imad cd-din in A.S. Iv. 461, without exact dale and with a list of other towns 
whose walls weic also destroyed. But of these Jaffa and Caesarea were dismantled 
later (see p. *7 6, n. t) and presumably Arsuf and Tiberias also, considering Uicir 
geographical position. Anon. Klien. v. 5*3 names Loodicea, Jubail, Antorius, Beirut 
and Sidon, with the limitation that the citadels and lowers were left. 

* Erodes ii. 137 f. and Gestes 13. Annates il. ii. 433 and Benedict ii. 148 also give 
the name of the river, the geographical position of which is exactly defined hi 
Benedict il. 193. According to Anon. Khen. Recueil v. 513 the emperor was 
drowned whilst bathing at “Freturo" on St Barnabas Day (nth June). Stubbs 
(Benedict ii. 148) gives the date ns June 10th but without staling his authority. 
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contest with the Moslems. The German army soon almost 
completely melted away. Some returned to Europe, others 
were defeated by the troops which Saladin had sent to act 
against them, the main body arrived in Antioch but only to 
be decimated there by plague. A mere handful reached 'Akka 
under the leadership of Duke Frederick (7th October) 1 . 

Other sections of the crusade had already arrived in greater 
numbers. Before the end of July 9 amongst other chiefs catne 
Henry of Troyes with large reinforcements. He became the 
principal leader of the besieging army. The slowness of the 
operations had been a cause of widespread popular discontent*. 
But from now until the beginning of winter the siege was pressed 
with energy and fresh zeal. Saladin quickly drew back, feeling no 
doubt that his position had become unsafe (1st August) 4 . But 
the garrison of ‘Akka maintained its defence vigorously and 
successfully. By means of carrier pigeons and of swimmers it 
continued to communicate with Saladin. There was difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient supplies of food but occasionally ships ran 
the blockade. An attack on the harbour tower was repulsed 
(24th September). The Latin engines were kept at a distance by 
sallies and by the use of burning arrows. About the middle of 
October two new engines, the ram and the spit*, which the Moslems 

1 He left Antioch 38th August (95th Rajah, Itch. iti. 180), reached Tripoli* 
shortly before nth September (Tuesday 8th Sha'hau, Bch. ill. 181, calendar date 
lotli Seplemlwr), there he remained until the end of September and then proceeded 
by sea to Tyre. After a pause there he reached ‘Akka 6th Ramadan (Bch. iii. 1 Sd). 

* Just Itcforu the beginning of August (Ambrose, line 3507)j from I.A. Kamil 
ii. 38. apparently on sKth July (cf. ii. iG and 37). 

* The attack made on the 25th of July Is represented by western writers as a 
popular movement rather than » one planned by the leaden. It was largely 
successful against Saladin'* Egyptian troops 011 the right wing but finally was 
beaten off 

* Beh. iil. 173, I.A. Kamil ii. 38. ‘Imad cd-din iv. 469 practically says that the 
sultan did not wish to be too close to the enemy; timiiariy Beh. who also asserts that 
Saladin desired to entice the Latins Into the plain and so improve his opportunity of 
attacking them. 

* taffitd (Bch. quoted by A.S. iv. 481): in Beh. iii. 187 the textual variant tiunur 
“cat" is given. Both names seem to have been applied to the mine engine, the cat 
being properly the cover of the “spit.” It. Ric. 380 shows however that there was 
also an Instrument in use called a “cat." Beh. fiL 187 attributes the construction of 
one or both engines to the Germans who arrived on October 7th, but this seems to be 
nn error (Ambrose, p. 375 = 11. Ric. it r f.). 
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had never seen before, were brought into use. The defenders 
were greatly perplexed by their manner of attack but they 
succeeded in burning both on Monday October 15th 1 . Two 
days later another attack on the harbour tower, from a ship 
with a drawbridge on board, was also repulsed. 

Winter now approached and the activity of the besiegers was 
relaxed. Salndin withdrew to his winter quarters on the 20th of 
October. He was anxious that his troops should not disperse, 
for he knew that tile situation was critical and that every assist¬ 
ance he could give might be needed by the town early in spring. 
But the emirs murmured at his proposals, and about the middle 
of November he dismissed the ruler of Sinjar, and then others, one 
after another. There was some slight skirmishing in November 
before hostilities quite ceased. During December and January the 
Latins suffered very much from famine. Duke Frederick died in 
January*. After the Latin ships withdrew from the entrance to the 
harbour because of the severity of the winter storms Saladin set 
about re provisioning the town. The garrison was quite worn out 
by the siege and Saladin deckled that it should be replaced by fresh 
troops. El-‘adil was commissioned to carry out the necessary 
arrangements. A sufficient number of willing recruits could not 
be obtained. Those chosen for the duty made excuses and 
delayed entering the town as long as possible. The blockade 
of the harbour was resumed before the strength of the new 
garrison had been raised to equal that which was previously 
in occupation. ‘Imad ed-din is of opinion that the change was 
unfortunate for two reasons: the original defenders had become 
familiar with the situation, and those who replaced them did so 
unwillingly*. 

1 ‘Imad cd-din Iv. 48$ (13th Ramadan, calendar date 14th October); Beh. 111 . 
j88 (quoted A.S. Iv. 484) hu 3rd Ramadan, which is a textual eiior for 13th (cf. lil. 
190 where 15th Ramadan follows immediately). It Is Beh. who names Monday. 

s On the 10th or the 10th (nth Dhu'l-hijja, *Imad ed-din iv. 459 and 5a/, or 
jincl Dhu'l-hijja. Beh. ill. 108). 

1 'Imad cd-din’s account of these events is found in A.S. iv. 519/1; With it may 
•be compared I.A. Kamil ii. 31 ff. Very probably the latter is dependent on the 
former so that hit representation is of lest weight. He blame* Snliulut for careless¬ 
ness and excessive trust In others (ii. 33). Goo-gens' translation of A.S. (p. 164 f.), 
according to which 'Imad cd-dtn and El-'adll both advised a change of garrison, 
is erroneous (cf. A.S. iv. 519). 
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While these arrangements were in progress it was found 
necessary to dismiss some of the troops which had been on duty 
through the winter. Taki cd-clin 'Omar led away those who 
started on the 2nd of March 1 . He never returned. Through the 
summer he was occupied in guarding the sultan's interests in 
Mesopotamia. He died on the nth of October 6 . He had been 
one of Salad in's most faithful emirs and was much lamented. 

The lost stage of the siege of ‘Akkn began in the spring of 
1191. The French king landed on Saturday the 20th of April*. 
The soldiers he brought with him were less numerous than had 
been expected 4 but other reinforcements continued to arrive It 
was the 30th of May before the siege was actively resumed*. 
After this Saladin drew closer to the Latin camp. 'Akka was 
now hard pressed and all the sultan’s attempts at diversion 
effected little. On Saturday the 8th of June king Richard of 
England sailed into sight with 25 galleys*. He was welcomed 
with lighted bonfires and with great joy. The Latins were now full 
of confidence and the Moslems much discouraged. The burning 
of a great four-storied siege tower on the 10th of June 7 cheered 
the defenders somewhat, and Richard’s illness about this same 
time kept lijm inactive for some weeks. Philip continued his 
assaults until he also became unwell*. Richard wished to have 

1 Belt. iii. 104; ‘Imad cd-dln in A.S. Gocrgens 168; Beh. 111 . «so represent* him 
<u still with Saladin in Rcibi* I (April). 

* Beh. Ui. «8i (Friday 19th Ramadan 587, calendar rlnw roth October); cf. Ilch. 
Hi. 30 which describe* Saladin 1 * receipt of the news nenr Kamla. In Madrid as 
quoted by the editor of I.A. Kamil ii. + t, 91I1 Ramadan must be a textual error 
for 19th Ramadan. 

1 13rd K*bi‘ I (Uch. Ui. an), nth Raid* t In l.A. Kamil ii. 41 and In ‘Iinad 
cd-din ns quoted by A.S. Goergena 169 is a textual error for the sand Rahi't. 
It. Ric. 181 and Benedict U. 161 give the dale ns Saturday in Easter week. 
Similarly Hayranrui. 110. 

* According lo Ilm d-athir he had only six ships, hut they were very large. 

* Bell. iii. ai4 (4th Jnmadn I 587). 

' 13th Jumada l (Beh. Hi. 330, l.A. Kamil ii. 41!.); Kent. Blochet m=iv. 199 
says -it galleys; Ambrose 383 = It. Ric. 114f, shows that all Richard’s ships did not 
arrive at this time. ‘Itnad cd-din in A.S. Cairo ii. 184, line 18, Goergens >71, dates 
10th Jumada i, and gives the number of the vessels at 3 j. 

1 Benedict ii. 170; Itch. iii. a jo (:6th Jumada i, calendar date nth June). 

4 Beh. iii. mf. (attacks on Friday 14th June and Monday 17th). If past lie 
corrected to ante, following Stubbs, It. Ric. 115 agrees with Beh. The date isl July 
is unlikely or impossible. The published text of Ambrose contains no date but reads 
as if there may have been one originally between lines 4633 and 4634. 
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an interview with Saladin and may liavc thought that in this 
way terms might be arranged. But Saladin asked for an indi¬ 
cation of the nature of his proposals and nothing came of the 
suggestion. Philip resumed his attacks with emphasis on the 
2nd of July* and already there was talk of surrender in the 
town 3 . Next day fierce attempts were made to storm the city, 
especially when part of the wall subsided owing to undermining*. 
During both days Saladin continuously assaulted the ramparts 
of the Latin camp in order to create a diversion. The strain on 
the defenders became so severe that the emirs in chief command, 
Saif ed-din *Ali el-mcshtub and Bella ed-din Karakush, in person 
and on their own responsibility, made overtures to the Latins. 
But their offer to surrender on condition that the garrison should 
be allowed a free exit was rejected 4 . Saladin now proposed that 
they should cut their way through the besiegers at night with his 
assistance (Thursday 4th July). Preparations were made for the 
attempt, but on Thursday night the garrison was not ready and 
by Friday the Latins knew of their plan and were on the alert 
at every point*. A great breach was made in the wall on Friday 
night as the result of mining operations during the day*. On 


1 Bcii. (ii. 339 (7th Jmuucla it); Ambrose 385 f. and It. Kic. 330 f. without dale. 

* Boh. iii. 130. 

* Ambrose 386*= It. Ric. «ilT. (next day); Benedict ii. 173 f.; cf. Uch. iii. -331 f. 
(8th Juraadn ii). 

1 Benedict ii. 174 (cf. 173) date* chc embassy on Thursday July 4th. Bull, (ax 
quoted l»jr A.S. Cairo ii. 187, lino 3, cf. UectteU iii. 333) implies that It wax on Wednes¬ 
day (evening) seeing it was followed by desertions from 'Akita that night, which it 
spoken of su Wednesday night (i.c. Thursday night, 9th Jumoda ii, according to 
Arabic reckoning ; explicitly so given in the Cairo text of Belt.). ‘Imad ed-din 351 f. 
is equally distinct. It. Ric. *39 (without date) say* that Philip would have accepted 
the emirs' terms but that Richard refused them. Benedict's assertion that Saladin was 
consulted is against the clear statements of Bch. and It. Ric. Ambrose 390 f. represents 
the embassy as simply for the purpose of requesting it safe conduct for the defenders 
in their communications with Saladin. Mere the poem is less exact than the Latin 
translation (It. Ric.) but possibly something lx wanting in (lie published text. 

* 'Imad ed-din In A.S. Cairo Ii. 187, line ar ff. (Gocrgcns 174) is here the chief 
source (cf. also Land berg's text 355 f.). The fust night fixed for the attempt is 
referred to only ns " that night" but in the context it is clearly Thursday (Land berg 
335). Beh- iii. 134 Myx the attempt was planned forThureday night (Friday 10th Juniadn 
ii) but also remarks that Saladin’s troops were under unns on the following night. 
Benedict ii. 174 mentions an attempt on Thursday night only. ‘Imad ed-din. Uch. and 
Benedict all say that the Latins were wonted by a communication from the town. 

* Benedict it. 174. 
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Saturday the 6th, just as the Latins were preparing to resume 
their assault, the emirs in the town demanded a truce and again 
made overtures of surrender. It was agreed that Saladin should 
be invited to share in the negotiations and a representative of his 
discussed terms with the Latins*. But the utmost concessions 
which the sultan would make did not satisfy his opponents*. 
The garrison made a brave defence for a few days longer, during 
which Saladin already anticipated the worst. On the 8th he 
destroyed the walls of Haifa and on the following days other 
places in the neighbourhood*. On the nth the emirs in 'Akka 
again opened negotiations with the Latins and this time they 
arranged terms for themselves 1 * * 4 . Saladin was powerless. The 
crusaders planted their banners in the town on Friday the 12th 
of July. 

The conditions of surrender are not altogether clear. The 
Latins required, besides surrender of the city, (r) payment of a 
certain ransom (200,000 pieces of gold), (2) the liberation of 


1 'Imiul cd-din and Beh. commence their narrative of Saturday's negotiations with 
a communication of the Latins to Salatltn. Benedict ii. 175 shows this had I sen 
preceded by overtures to the Latins from the emits in the city. Hob. iil. 134 f. says 
further that envoys were sent by Richard with a message to Saladin on Thutsday and 
that three envoys discussed terms of peace with El-malik el-'ndil on Friday. It is 
possible that the alleged interview on Friday owes Its origin to a duplicate narrative of 
what took place on Saturday. Saturday’s negotiations arc in fhet dated on Friday by 
'Imad cd-din's tl-bnrk and this author mentions that the Moslem negotiator on the 
occasion was Najib cd-din cl-'adl. Benedict, Beh. and ‘Imad ed-din’s tl/alh (Landberg 
356 and in A.S. Cairo ii. 187, line 31) all give Saturday. The Latin negotiator bad 
been governor of Sidon (Beh. ami ‘Imad cd-din in A.S. Cairo ii. 187). The Recueil 
text of Beh. confuses him with the Moslem representative Ei-'adl. 

* The Moslems offered the surrender of the city and of everything in it, nn 
exchange of prisoners man for man nnd finally the restoration of the holy cross (‘Imad 
cd-din in A.S. Goergens 174; cf. I.A. Kami! ii. 45). The Latins demanded the 
surrender of other towns and the release of alt Christina captive* (‘Imad ed-din). 
Benedict's statement of Saladin's terns is quite impossible (ii. 175 f.). 

* Benedict ii. 177 f. Arsuf and possibly Tiberius may have been umong the 
places not mentioned hy name (see p. 164, n. a). 

4 Benedict ii. 178 f., Beh. ili. 137 f. Ambrose 389 = 11. Ric. 131 f. is accordingly 
wrong in supposing that the emirs acted with Saladin's consent. On the other band 
Ambrose knows nothing of the negotiations of Saturday which were sanctioned by 
Saladin. Benedict ii. 179 stales that afterwards Saladin “professed that tills had 
been done at his instigation," i.e. assumed responsibility for the arrangement. 
“Cumque Salodinus andisset quod pagan! sui fccisscnt paccm cum regihus, dis- 
slmulavit hoc per te factum." 
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certain prisoners, (3) the restoration of the holy cross 1 . In 
return they promised to respect the liberty, and perhaps the 
personal property 5 , both of the garrison and of the inhabitants. 
It rested of course with Saladin to fulfil the conditions. He 
undertook the obligation and received permission to discharge 
it by three successive payments at intervals of a month each*. 
The first instalment became due on the nth of August, exactly 


1 Rcli. iii. 337 and in A.S. Onto ii. 188, 'Imrnl od-clin 357!., I.A. Kamil li. 46, 
Ilaymarm 115, Benedict ii. 178, Ambrose 340 = 11. Ric. 331, Krnmil 374. The 
number of the prisoner* to be released ii given by these source* in order us (1) 
1500+ roo of distinction to be unined by Ove Latins (Rccunfl text wrongly 500+100), 
(3) 1500 "unknown" prisoners +100 "known," (3) 300 prisoners of distinction 
(?text), (4) (500+too chosen knights, (3) 1500 + 300 knights chosen by lire Latin 
kings, (6) 3000 Christians of distinction +500 of inferior rank, (7) a numltcr equal to 
the number of Modems released. Barbel). 434 also agrees with (1), (3) nnd (4) which 
may be accepted as giving the figures correctly, although a letter of Kichatd's in 
Hoveden iii. 131 speaks of 1500 captives only. In addition to Lite sum of 100,000 
dinars, 10,000 were promised to Conrad nnd 4,000 to some of the official member* of 
his household (‘Imud cd-din 358 and Beh. in A.S. Cairo ii. 188, line 11 f.). This was 
in recognition of his services as intermediary (lick.). The Kccucil (ext of Ueh. in 
defective at this point. Cf. also I.A. Kamil ii. 46. 

* So the Arabic sources but uot Ambrose 390=11, Hie. 333. 

• Beh. iii. 341. At (ho end of the first term he was to surrender the holy cross, to 
pay roo.ooo dinar* and to release 600 captives (Beh. in A.S. Cairo ii. 189, line 19; 
the Kccucil text iii. 341 reads 1600 In place of 600). It may be inferred that the too 
prisoners of distinction were included In the fust hatch to be released hut this is not 
definitely stated, nor is the division of the remaining obligations between the second 
nnd third terms. It may he assumed that this three term urrangement was a modifi¬ 
cation of the original agreement made by the emirs. It was Saladin’s proposal (Bell.) 
and therefore not part of the first agreement. ‘Imad cd-din, who docs not, however, 
mention any alteration in the terms, explicitly slates that the emirs had agreed that 
half the money, all the prisoners and the holy cross shookl be handed over " at the 
end of the month " nnd that the oilier half of the money should be paid at the end of 
the following month (Laudberg 358 f.). This agrees with I.A.'s statement that two 
months were allowed for die discharge of the Moslem obligations (Kamil ii. 4 6), 
Against 'Imad cd-din nnd I.A. is to be set Benedict ii. 179, which nukes the time 
fixed in the original agreement for the complete discharge of all obligation* 40 days. 
This period however may hnve been got merely by calculation of the Interval between 
July nth and August 30th (unless, indeed, for XL we should read lx). It may be 
assumed that the date of the release of the Moslem captives was fixed both in the 
emirs' agreement and In Saladin's. 'Imad cd-din 371 possibly implies thnt all were 
to be released at the end of the first month in the original agreement. I.A.’s accusation 
against Richard, thnt he would only release part of the prisoners at the end of the first 
term (p. 373, n. 1), presumably implies that he was pledged to release them all then. It 
may be observed that the expression primus dies peremptoritu in Benedict li. 187, 
need not be a recognition of the three term agreement hut may denote August 9th in 
commit to August 30th (cf. p. 371, n. 3). 
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thirty days after the capture*. When the term expired Saladin 
declared that he was ready to do his part as soon as the Latins 
gave him hostages that they would afterwards fulfil their engage¬ 
ment, Alternatively, if they released their prisoners at once, 
Saladin offered to give hostages that he would complete the 
discharge of his obligations on the dates that had been fixed*. 

1 181I1 Kfljah (licit. HI. *4f). This is confirmed !>y It. Uic. 135, who vny* Hint the 
cmdlliims were In lie fhifilicit in n month, lint lie supposed Hint llih monUi was the 
month of July (It. Rlc. 23d nttd 141}. Benedict ii. 1M7 give* the date n* glh August, 
l.e. |Hi.ssihly n month of 28 clays after the capture. The evidence of Amhro.se Is 
indefinite nml indirect, lie Ilmen the execution uf the captive* about the middle of 
August (line 5570) and make* this two or three week* after the expiry of the fixed 
term (lines 5373-4, 5490). lie may therefore have dated the expiry of the term al the 
cud of July. 

’ licit, lil. 24a and 'Imad cd-din 371. It appears likely that on the nth of 
August the prisoner* of distinction chosen by the Latins for release )tod not all beer, 
brought to the Moslem comp near *Akka (Itch.). Hut the fact is not decisive on the 
point of Saladin'* ability to fulfil his obligations when It became necessary, especially 
if the date of the first term had already l*en extended ot Richard's request from the 
gilt (or mb) to the aoth of August (Benedict ii. 187). It is equally true that 
Richard was not in n position to release all the Moslem prisoners on the mb of 
August. Some were still in the custody of Conrad of Tyre and it was even doubtful il 
(lie English king could gel possession of them at all (Benedict ii. 187). The question 
whether Saladin finally, on the aotlt of August, was in n position to fulfil Itb obliga¬ 
tions is not cosy to answer definitely because of tire conflict of testimony between the 
easter n and western sources. The probabilities of the ease depend largely on the 
extent of the obligations to be discliaigcd on that day. Salad in’s chief difficulty no 
doubt wa» tiie collecting of the prisoners whom the Latins named for release. If the 
too were to be set free all together in the first batch (see p. 270, n. 3)it is conceivable 
that Saladin did not succeed in gathering them completely or at least that the Latins 
might plausibly allege that he htul not done all he was bound to do. Assuming 
however that lie exerted himself to do his part, ns he really did, It is unlikely that 
more than a very few of those still alive were wanting and one would suppose that 
even they would in the end lie traced. ‘Irnad ed-din 371 definitely asserts that the 
prisoners were ail assembled and presumably Saladin negotiated on the basis of this 
assumption (cf. lleh.). The statement of Benedict ii. >89 that on the idth of August 
Saladin acknowledged that lie could not fulfil his part of the compact certainly 
demands qualification anil may be as unfounded as the following statement that 
Saladin executed his captives on the idth. The allegation that Saladin asked for an 
extension of time on the tjtli (Benedict il. 188) is not indeed incredible, but may 
simply be the western way of putting Saladin’s proposal as reported by Beh. end 
‘Imad ed-din. Ambrose speaks in general terms of the Modems demanding " terms 
and respites that they might seek the Cross" (lines 539 8 - 99 ), W3 d represents Saladin's 
conduct as a consequence of his bad faith and unwilirngne.* to fulfil his engagements. 
This representation is sufficiently accounted for by the extensions grunted a; Sala¬ 
din’s instance (p. *70, n. 3) and at that of Richard himself (Benedict li. 187) and by 
Saiadin’s ultimate failure to fulfil the treaty of the emin (p. 271, n. 1). The Latin trans¬ 
lation of Ambrose in It. Ric. 241 perverts the evidence of the original by making il 
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His proposals were refused It is difficult to understand why. 
Not only were they reasonable, it would have been absurd for 
Saladin to commit himself without some such arrangement. 
The honour of a Christian king was not to be so lightly 
trusted 

In any case the Moslems did not fulfil the conditions which 
were agreed to when 'Akka was surrendered. The contingency, 
however, must have been foreseen and provided for. Neither 
the emirs nor the Latins could suppose that Saladin was bound 
to carry out their agreement. Bcha cd-din says that the lives of 
the garrison and of the citizens were guaranteed in considera¬ 
tion of the surrender of the town*. If so Richard was guilty of 
a dastardly act of ill faith when he led out 2600 prisoners to 
execution on Tuesday the 20th of August*. liven if their lives 

appear ns If the request* for an extension of time were made after tho expiry of the 
term fixed and just before the execution of the prisoners. Resides the evidence of the 
translator i s weakened by his misapprehension of the date when the term expired 
(p. 171, n. 1). Emoul 176 says that Saladin twice asked for an extension of time and 
was twice panted it No doubt it was currently reported in the Ijttln camp that 
the sultan cither could not fulfil his obligations or was unwilling to do so. 

1 According to LA. Kamil it. 47, Richard demanded that Saladin should discharge 
his obligations (i.e. those of the first term) and trait to receiving in exchange a part of 
the Moslem captives selected by the Latins themselves. Itch, agrees that Richard 
expected Saladin to surrender the instalment of the first term without any guarantee 
that the Latins would give anything in return. There cau be little doubt lliat 
Richard’s answer was due at first to his being unable to guarantee the release of the 
Moslem prisoner* (cf. Benedict ii. 187, and p. *7*, r. s). But after the nth of August 
all tho prisoners bad come into Ids hands (Benedict) and this difficulty was removed. 
May it then be supposed that haring once given his answer he adhered to it from 
motives of personal feeling rather than of public policy? The first-rale evidence of 
the Arabic sources (Rch., ‘Imad cd-din and I.A.) seems to establish beyond dispute 
that the negotiations were broken o !7 because Saladin was dissatisfied with the manner 
in which the Latins proposed to perform their obligations, and was in fact suspicion# 
of their good faith. The explanation of the western sources, that Saladin was unable 
to fulfil the terms of the treaty within the lime fixed, apart from the question of fact, 
which ia more than doubtful (p. *71, n. 1), is in itself less plausible. The extension of 
the first term beyond the 9th or the 11 tli of August was in any case not caused by 
Saladin’s inability to discharge his obligations (Benedict il. 187), and it is very 
improbable that mere unreadiness on Saladin's port would have (rut an end to the 
negotiations. The 16th of August is the latest date for which on exchange of 
messages is recorded (Benedict ii. 188 f.). In Richard's own Ictter.fHovcden iii. T31) 
the only comment on the breaking off of the negotiations is contained hi the words 
•' tennino exspimto et pactione quam pcpigeiat [Saladinu#] penitus infirmata." 

* Beh. HI. 14*; ef. p. 173, n. 1. 

* Benedict ii. 1895 Bell. iii. 341, I.A. Kamil ii. 47 (Tuesday ayth Rajab). In It. 
Ric. 143 Friday after the Assumption (i.e. rfitii of August) appear $ to be given as 
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were not expressly safeguarded \ the circumstances of their 
surrender gave them a certain claim to be spared. There is 
not much support for the view that Richard wished to retaliate 
for the execution of the Templars and the Hospitallers after 
Ha^tin. But if this was his motive, he much surpassed the 
example which lie followed. The curse of such vendettas is 
that they invariably lead to the shedding of more blood. Saladin 
now systematically executed the crusaders whom he captured. 

The capture of 'Akku cannot be regarded as a great achieve¬ 
ment. The cfibrls of the crusade and of the Syrian Latins were 
confined to this one enterprise for two whole years. A better 
policy would have been to employ the strength and the enthusiasm 
which poured without stint into Palestine directly against Saladin 
himself. The Moslems would surely have been beaten in the 
open field and then the reconqucst of the country would not 
have been so difficult. After all, the Latins had gained only a 
single town and were faced by an almost unbeaten enemy. It 
was not indeed too late to adopt a resolute and well-planned 
course of action. But what hope was there of this being done? 
Saladin in fact had only to stand aloof until the influences in his 
favour within the enemy’s ranks had worked out their disinte¬ 
grating effects. The combination of different nationalities in the 
crusading host was a guarantee that there would be jealousy and 
hatred, discord and strife amongst them- The presence of Philip 
and of Richard in the same camp made this assurance doubly 
sure. They brought with them the memory of old quarrels and 
rival interests. Their respective claims of superiority were 
certain to create division. Guy and Conrad were another pair 
of rivals. After the siege of 'Akka had lasted for some time the 
throne of Jerusalem became the object of their contentions. 

the date of the execution but may be explained as by Stubbs to be the day the 
execution was decided upon. It was then negotiations with Saladin were broken off 
(p. a70, n, 1). Rnhricht 57s, note 3 enumerates the conflicting ntateinentx of the sources 
regarding the number of those executed; 1600 is taken from Richard'* letter in 
Hoveden iii. 13J ; Beh. gives 3000. Benedict ii. 189 f. names amongst the lending 
men who were spared Kl-mcshtub, Kara leash and others. 

1 Benedict iL 179 say* explicitly that their lives were lefl at the mercy of the king 
in the event of the condition* not being fulfilled. Richard's letter (Hoveden iii. 131) 
perhaps confirms Beh. more than Benedict. 
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Conrad married Isabel, Sybil's half-sister, in the end of 1190 and 
thus acquired a certain legal title to the throne, for Sybil was 
now dead. Philip of France supported his claim. Guy turned 
to Richard to espouse Jus cause and of course the English king 
did so. Thus the rivalry between Richard and Philip was 
interwoven with the quarrel between Guy and Conrad. After 
the capture of 'Alcka an agreement was made by which Guy 
was to be king during his lifetime, while Conrad and his descend¬ 
ants were to be his heirs. Meantime Conrad was assigned half 
the revenues of the kingdom and the lordship of certain towns. 
Philip now prepared to return home; he sailed from 'Akka on 
the last day of July (1191). His excuse was the state of his 
health. Perhaps he found the situation in Palestine intolerable. 
Probably the Interests of France required his return home. The 
English bluntly accuse him of treachery during Richard’s 
absence. Philip's departure did not improve the situation in 
Palestine. Most of the French crusnders remained under the 
leadership of the Duke of Burgundy. Richard was practically 
commander-in-chief but his authority was seriously limited. 
Those who sided with Conrad would take no part in his 
enterprises. Conrad himself remained in Tyre watching his 
opportunity to make fresh gains. Very soon he began to 
negotiate with Saladin on his own account. 

The future of the crusade now depended very much on how 
Richard filled his position. The situation was extremely difficult 
but the truth is that the English king was peculiarly unfit to make 
the best of it. Possibly it never entered his mind that his first 
duty was to reconcile the conflicting elements and interests in 
his army. He made himself the champion of a party, which was 
inexcusable seeing he had not the power to secure its triumph. 
Nor had he any qualities of generalship to compensate for his 
lack of policy. He seems to have regarded war merely as a 
glorious fight with the enemies who crossed his path. He docs not 
appear to have seen the importance of forcing a decisive battle 
with Saladin. He allowed himself to be swayed by the con¬ 
sideration that the main object of the crusade was the recovery 
of Jerusalem and yet he did not devote himself strenuously to 
accomplish even this. He seems to have vacillated between the 
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views of others and the demands of his personal circumstances. 
It was not lack of enthusiasm among the crusaders that prevented 
his undertaking the siege of Jerusalem but his own dilatory actions. 
Richard’s desire to return to England was the final ruin of the 
enterprise. 

Ascnlon, it seems, was selected as the first point of attack 
after the fall of 'Akka. Its usefulness as a base of operations 
against Jerusalem commended the choice. But a terrible 
cxjxjrienco awaited the crusading host on the road. From 
‘Akka to Jaffa is a distance of eighty miles. The soldiers of 
the first crusade covered the ground In some ten days, inclusive 
of halts. Richards soldiers entered Jaffa on the seventeenth day 
after starting. Several days were spent in waiting for the ships 
which were to convoy them down the coast 1 . But afterwards it 
was probably the exhaustion of the soldiers that necessitated 
frequent rests. The heat was almost unbearable and the means 
of transport were insufficient Men had to carry what baggage 
animals usually convey and the ships were only a small measure 
of relief. Even food was scarce. Lightly-armed Moslem troops 
hung on the flanks, cutting off stragglers and increasing the strain 
by occasional dashes on the line of inarch. Twice at least the 
Latins had to fight a serious engagement with Saladin's troops. 
In each case they were further crippled by a serious loss of 
horses. It was the 25th of August when they left their con¬ 
centration camp on the outskirts of 'Akka*. When they 
reached Jaffa on the 10th of September the chiefs' of the army 
were nearly unanimous that they should proceed no further 
but should fortify Jaffa as a base of operations against Jerusalem. 
Richard objected but was overruled. Jaffa was the grave of the 
crusade. 

Saladin’s policy after the capture of ‘Akka was of necessity 


1 The start maybe reckoned from Sunday 15th August \ the ship* carac into touch 
with the army a« Caesarea (Ambrose 398=* II Ric. 156) which was entered on Friday 
30th August. 

* Ambrose 395 «* II Ric. 149 (the Latins leave their comp on the Sunday after St 
Bartholomew's Day, which was a Saturday, having already moved a short distance on 
Friday). In Beh. iti. 544, and I.A. Kamil ii. 48, the date in Shn'ban (calendar dale 
14th August) probably also denotes 15th August. Various earlier dates which are 
givun in the sources are to be understood of preparatory movement*. 
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defensive. It is doubtful if he could have mustered an army 
capable of doing successful battle with the crusaders even had 
his emirs been less dispirited than they were. Some time 
previously I.Iaifa, Caesarea, Arsuf and Jaffa had been dis¬ 
mantled’. This deprived the Latins of depots and resting 
places on the road to Jerusalem. The attack on their rearguard 
on the day they started, before they had reached I.Iaifa* was 
made by a portion only of Saladin's troops and lie was not 
himself present during the engagement Saluclin moved south¬ 
wards in front of the Latins and twice, where the ground was 
favourable, attacked them more boldly tlmn usual, its they left 
Caesarea on the t«t of September* and us they entered Arsuf 
on the 7th. In both cases he was repulsed. In the second 
engagement his army wax completely routed by a charge of the 
Latin knights; but they did not venture to follow up their 
success*. When the Latins entered Jaffa Salndin took up his 

1 Anon. Klien. v. 514 names l.fnlfn, Caesarea, Jaffa nntl A sea km as If they Find liven 
destroyed together some lime nftei Richard's execution of his prisoners. Regarding 
Haifa see j*. 369, and regarding A sea I on we page 177. 

* According to licit. Hi. ijl the attack wa* ctmllnucil un the following day 
(Monday 9th Slia’bnn) when the I-all ns advanced a short distance further south. The 
narrative of It. Ric. 156 at this point (from Friday 30th August onwards) loses 
clearness for a few days. The date of the Iwitllc l> given only a* *'ipmdain die" 
From the date given on page s$8 (Tu onlay after St (dies* Day) It may lie calculated 
however that he makes, the Latins leavu Caesarea on Sunday, iv>t on Monday with¬ 
out moving, advance in the face of seriate nppndliun <m Tuesday and then rest 
again an Wednesday, licit’*. account is to Iw preferred: the Ijulns left C’uoaren on 
Sunday and marched n short distance further un Monday. On both days there was 
fighting. At their second halting place they remained during Tuesday and Wnllicvlty. 
From it, according to Itrilh authorities, they marched on Thursday. A.S. (Iiwrgent 
1 Ho give* Monday 9th ShaMmu (and September) as ihc day of ttic bottle (calendar 
date rst September). Ambrose 398 f., taken by Itself, is even more misleading than 
It. Kic. since the exact dotes of the tramdator (IL Ric. *58 ami ajy) arc not in the 
original poem. The discrepancy between It. Kic and Hch. originates, however, with 
Ambrose. 

* The engagement on the 7th is known as the " battle of Arsuf." It was hi>Uy 
contested aud tlie Moslems, especially, suSored «cvcrc low.. It is very questionable, 
however, if it should be represented as an attempt by Salndin to bring matter* to a 
decisive issuo or as an occasion when he exerted his full strength to check the progress 
of the Latin army. Certainly the elTccts of his repulse or defeat were Insignificant. 
His army was effectively the same before and after the battle. It is to 1 * remembered 
that the h'ghly-coloured description of It. Ric. a6o ff. is now known to ho a translation 
from a poetical source (Ambrose). The account of Richard's letter in Moveden iii. 131 
is much more modest. Even It. Ric., however, shows that the Moslem rout wax only 
temporary. 
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position at Ramla (10th September) 1 . There it was decided 
tliat Ascalon must be destroyed. It was understood to be the 
objective of the Latin march, its occupation by the enemy 
would supply them with an excellent base of operations 
against Jerusalem and would break the direct line of communi¬ 
cation with Egypt Salad in would have preferred to defend 
Ascalon against attack* hut the temper of his emirs compelled 
him to recognise that this was impossible. From the 12th to 
the 23rd of September he was engaged in superintending the 
work of destruction. Then he dismantled ltamla and Lud and 
retired to Kn-natrun (4th October)*. He was resolved to con¬ 
centrate all his strength on the defence of Jerusalem. The 
conflicts with the crusaders at this time were mere skirmishes 
between scouting and foraging parties. 

Meantime the Latins completed the fortification of Jaffa and 
of some castles in the neighbourhood. Richard found it difficult 
to get the soldiers of other nationalities to support him even in 
this. He actually journeyed to ‘Akka to urge the crusaders 
there to join him. His principal concern at this time, however, 
was the conduct of certain negotiations with the Moslems. It 
may have prevented more active military operations. Eb'adil 
was the negotiator on the Moslem side. He seems to have had 
his first interview with the English king, at Richard's request, on 
the way from 'Akka to Jaffa (5th September)*. As soon as it 
was decided that the Latin advance should stop at Jaffa Richard 
renewed his overtures (about September nth or 12th)*. There 
is no doubt he desired to leave Palestine in the following spring 
if possible, and probably he hoped that Saladin would come 
to terms without further fighting. His experience on the way 
south, his knowledge of the time that had been consumed in 
the siege of 'Akka and the divisions which diminished the 
efficiency of the crusade, all strongly prompted him to negotiate. 

* Tuesday 17th Shn‘ban (Beh.). A.S. Goergen* r8o gives 19U1 Sba'ban, calendar 
dale nth September (for which 19th September must be a misprint). 

3 I.A. Kamil 11 . 51; cf. Beh. 

* 13til Ramadan 587 (Beh. iii. 170. LA. Kamil ii. 51). Whilst the Moslems were 
encamped at RamU Saladin visited Jerusalem (5th-8th Ramadan, Beh. iU. ?68f.). 

« Beh. iii. 356 f. (Thursday nth Sha'ban, calendar date 4 th September). 

* Beh. iii. 165. 
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Richard’s view of satisfactory terms at first included the restora¬ 
tion to the Latins of all the country that Saladin had conquered. 
It was only to gain time that El-'adil kept up discussion on the 
point. The negotiations were part of the Moslem defence. They 
postponed the attack on Jerusalem and increased the chance of 
the crusade breaking up. Richard may not have understood 
the language of oriental diplomacy. It appears, in any case, 
that he acquired a genuine liking for El-'adil and found pleasure 
in cultivating his friendship. Interviews and exchange of 
messages went on until about the 8th of October. Then a 
journey of Richard to ‘Akka took place* and interrupted the 
negotiations. When they were renewed they almost immediately 
took the form of an interesting proposal from Richard that El- 
'adil and a Latin princess, Richard's own sister, should jointly 
rule the whole kingdom of Jerusalem*. Both Richard and 
Saladin were to surrender their conquests to these representa¬ 
tives of east and west. Certain villages were to belong to the 
military orders. The holy cross was to be restored to the Latins 
(20th October). El-'adil treated the offer seriously and was 
personally favourable to it. Even Saladin expressed approval, 
but only, according to Beha ed-din, because he did not think 
Richard was in earnest. In fact Richard ultimately announced 
that his sister’s unwillingness to wed a Moslem was fatal to the 
project. Still he added that if El-'adil would become a Christian 
he thought the proposal might be carried through (23rd October). 
It may be assumed that the scheme commended itself to Richard 
as a good solution of his difficulties, but no doubt it was opposed 
by others than his sister and so became impracticable. For a 
short time the negotiations came to a standstill. 

Richard was not alone in making overtures to Saladin. As 
early as the 4th of October an envoy came from Conrad offering 
to break with Richard if Beirut and Sidon were given him in 

* This viiit may be identified with thnl above referred to which is related by 
Ambrose 409s It. Ric. 786. Bch. lii. 371 reports that it was supposed in the Modem 
camp that Richard had gone to have an interview with Conrad because he was 
treating with Saladin. That may be regarded as an error. Bell. iii. 176 confirms 
the identification and explanation here given of the visit. 

* Bch. iii. 377 ff, Rdhricht 597 says that Erodes ii. 198 is lire only western 
source which alludes to the project. 
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addition to Tyre 1 . Saladin was quite prepared to welcome 
such an ally and returned a favourable answer. In the be¬ 
ginning of November communications with Conrad again come 
to light 1 . It appears that El-‘adil was opposed to making terms 
with him and urged that a treaty should be made with Richard. 
Richard soon ascertained that Conrad was negotiating with the 
Moslems and doubtless this increased his desire to come to 
an understanding. On the 8th of November* he renewed his 
overtures and Saladin found himself in the agreeable position 
of being solicited from two quarters at the same time. He was 
personally inclined to accept Conrad’s proposals. But El-'adil's 
influence seems to have turned the balance in favour of Richard. 
Conrad's advances were not encouraged and the discussion of 
terms with his representatives appears to have gone no further 4 . 
Richard now made yet another concession. He was willing 
that the land should be divided between the Moslems and the 
Latins. Alternative modes of settlement were proposed : either 
that the coast-toivns should be wholly Latin and the interior 
Moslem, or that some equal division of the whole country should 
be arranged". The former alternative offered the more likely 
basis for a permanent .settlement. There is no good evidence 
to show that the latter was seriously discussed. But the exact 
point of disagreement between the negotiators is not stated. 
Probably Saladin insisted now, as indeed afterwards, that 
Ascalon should not remain in the hands of the Latins. No 
doubt the privileges to be conceded to the Latins in the holy 
city also presented difficulties. The issue of the negotiations 
and the rock on which they split cannot be definitely ascertained*. 

J Bell. lit. 370 f. 

* Bell, iil 3R3, 187; iii. 371 suggests that the negotiations with Richard harl in 
the interval put a atop to the communications with Conrad. 

* iBth Sbnwnl 587 (Beh. Iii. *86). 

4 Bell. iii. ago. Taict on, before Conrad's death, when the negotiations with 
Richard had ceased and there wiu a report that Conrnd was on the point of being 
reconciled lo the English king, Saladin actually intimated acceptance of his proposals 
(beginning of April). By this time however it was too late (Beh. Hi. *97). 

1 Beb. iii. 189. 

* Ambrose 413 = 11. Kic- 397 any* that the point of disagreement was a demand 
of Richard's that “ Crac de Montreal " should be demolished. There is nothing to 
support this statement in Dell. It would imply * discussion on the lines of tho second 
alternative named in the text (cf. perhaps Benedict ii. 180). Bell, introduces again at 
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It is however to be noted that Saladin himself did not desire 
peace. He was inclined to continue the contest with the 
crusaders until they were forced to leave the country. It would 
not ns yet have suited his personal views had the negotiations 
been successful They were largely a concession to the feeling 
of the emirs 1 . 

It was just after this that the Latins occupied Rain lit (22 nd 
November)*. Their action has the appearance of lating a 
consequence of the breakdown of the negotiations with Saladin. 
It was the first stage of an advance on Jerusalem. The Templars 
and the Syrian Latins were opposed to an immediate attack on 
Jerusalem but many of the crusaders hailed the movement with 
enthusiasm. Richard seems to have temporised. The next 
advance, on December 22nd, to a line along the foot of the hills 
a few miles further on* can only be regarded as a concession to 
the enthusiasts. By this time it was impossible to accomplish 
anything, because so many were opposed to the undertaking and 
because the rainy season had already set in. On the 8th of 
January 4 the crusaders fell back on their old lines at Ramin. 
There was the greatest murmuring and sorrow amongst those 
whose hearts were set on the rcconqucst of Jerusalem. The 
French in great anger left the army and returned to Jaffa and 
to 'Akka*. 

this point a reference (HI. 190 f.) to the marring*: proposal. Apparently tliu alliance 
was now to Ire supplementary to the division of the country. The latest date given by 
Uch. for these negotiations is 15th November (Friday s«lh Shamil ; in Hi. vj 1, 13th 
Shamil it a textual error for 13th SI1aw.1I, just ni nth Stuiwal in lii. 1 Ky thimltl lie 
3 itt Shnwnl). 

* Jlcb. lii. 1S9. Stubbn In lib Introduction to It. Ric. several timet apealot of 
Saladin’* “ panic." There U no foundation for the ropresentaUon. It is not even 
correct to fay that Saladin was anxious for peace. 

* I.A. Kamil ii. 54. There is a considerable gap In the Rccueil text of licit. 1 * 
narrative at this point (Hi. 393). Tire narrative on this page « latal on l.A. and 

It. Ric. 

* To En-na(rtm according to l.A. Kamil ii. J4. Ambrose 415 = 11. Ric. 303 
names Bait nuba, which is slightly to the north-cast. 

* l.A. Kamil ii. 55. This agrees with the dale of It. Hie. 308 (., between Epiphany 
(6th January) and the festival of St Hilary (:3th Janaary). It follows that the discus¬ 
sion on St Hilary's Day mentioned by Iiovcdoii iii. 179 probably did not take place 
at “ Turun as chcvalers " (En-nairun). Ambrose 417 seems to date the retreat on 
St Hilary's Day, but if so is corrected by It. Hie. 309. 

* Ernoui 378 IT. makes it appear that the French were the authors of the 
retreat. 
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Richard and the Syrian Latins now thought that his original 
plan of fortifying Ascalon might be carried out The undertaking 
was left very much to them. The French gave some help con¬ 
ditionally. Conrad still refused to have anything to do with the 
English king. Richard reached Ascalon on the 20th of January. 
Before very long news reached him that the partisans of Guy 
and Connie! had been fighting in the streets of 'Akka. Conrad 
actually began to besiege the town. Richard hastened to 'Akka, 
where he spent more than n month endeavouring to pacify the 
combatants (20th February—31st March). Tranquillity was 
restored in the town, but an interview which Conrad had with 
Richard came to nothing. Once more negotiations with El-‘adil 
come to light. They were still on the lines laid down in 
November. The point of discussion that emerges is the control 
of Jerusalem 1 . The interesting notice 3 that Richard knighted 
one of El-'adil’s sons on Palm Sunday, the 29th of March, may 
be connected with these negotiations. It is evidence of Richard’s 
friendly disposition towards El-'adil. 

On the 31st of March Richard returned to Ascalon and 
there continued the work of fortification as best he could 
himself. Just after Easter (5th April) disquieting news came 
from England which decided him to leave Palestine. When he 
intimated this to the Syrian barons he found that they objected 
to being left with Guy as their king and that Conrad was the 
ruler they preferred. Richard wisely yielded the point and 
Conrad and he were reconciled. Only a few days later the 
newly-clccted king was assassinated 3 (28th April 1192)* and 
then Henry of Troyes became the choice of the barons. 
Richard accepted this nomination also and as compensation 
to Guy gave him Cyprus, which the English had conquered 

* Beh. lli. 193 f. Il it mo doubt wrong to uuricrannd the communication! 
repotted by Ikh. ;u If they fully expressed the terms which tbelr senders would 
regard as satisfactory. They refer only to the points under discussion at the 
time. 

• It. Ric. 315. 

1 There is no reason to suspect either Richnrd or Snladin of complicity. Conrad 
had incurred the displeasure of Sinan, the chief of the Assassins (the “old man of the 
mountain"), Kdhricht 613f„ give* fully the statements of the sources with 
references. 

4 Beh. iii. J97 (Tuesday 13th Raid* ii 588); I.A. Kamil il. 58 (Kecuell »9th April). 
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while on the way to Palestine. Throughout the month of May 
Richard was occupied with unimportant movements in the 
vicinity of Ascalon. Probably he hoped that before he left for 
England the Syrian Latins would agree to a settlement with 
Saladin. About the beginning of June, however, the chiefs of 
the army informed him that they would besiege Jerusalem, 
whether he accompanied them or not. Richard was jjorplexod. 
He wished to return home but he could not endure that the 
siege of Jerusalem should he undertaken without his sharing in 
it. Finally he promised (4th June) to remain until the fallowing 
spring and to lead the crusaders against Jerusalem. The advance 
began at once. The district of Kn-nutrun (gth June) and Haft 
nuba (nth June) was occupied again as the starting-point of a 
further advance. Hut the Latins never moved l>cyoml this 
point. Insignificant skirmishes and raids occupied them for a 
time. The presence of the English king was the min of the 
undertaking. 

Whatever exactly Richard's motives were it is clear that he 
was unwilling to undertake the siege of Jerusalem and that his 
unwillingness is directly responsible for the abandonment of the 
project. The difficulty of the enterprise may have influenced 
his attitude towards it. He emphasised the want of a sufficient 
supply of water as a serious obstacle. Saladin had been careful 
to cut off the supplies usually available in the district. Perhaps 
this and the other precautions which the Moslems had taken 
gradually impressed Richard as he lay making preparations, 
gathering soldiers and obtaining siege machines. Still his 
conduct before and after this time makes it practically certain 
that he was personally anxious to get rid of his obligation to 
besiege Jerusalem. He would not have the dishonour of turning 
his back on the crusaders as they advanced and so he strove to 
induce them to retire. He was willing to approve of anything 
but the siege of Jerusalem, an attack on Damascus or Beirut or 
the invasion of Egypt. He was supported by the Italians and 
by the Syrian Latins, especially by the military orders. They 
may have been influenced by the motives which Richard 
professed, but probably they served their own interests also. 
Accordingly when Richard proposed that the matter should be 
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left to the decision of a council of twenty he had no difficulty in 
nominating it so as to secure the decision he wished It was 
agreed to invade Egypt! Richard was now at liberty to return 
home. 

No decision could have been more satisfactory to Saladin. 
His recent policy Jiad been to await Richard’s attack in 
Jerusalem, With this intention he had strengthened the town 
and made all his preparations. Hut his emirs were thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the plan. They disliked being shut up in the 
town. They remembered the fate of ‘Akka. They did not 
understand that much less resistance than that of the garrison 
of 'Akka would now suffice to break up the crusade. They 
proposed that Saladin himself should share in the siege. They 
wished to risk all on the fortune of a pitched battle. Be ha cd- 
din’s description of events just before the crusaders retired has 
all the detail of a photographic picture 1 . In vain Saladin 
sought to encourage his emirs. On July 2nd they actually 
sent a formal message giving it as their opinion that a battle 
was preferable to a siege. Affairs had now come to a crisis. 
All that night Bella cd-din remained in attendance on the 
sultan. They spent it together "in the path of God." Next 
day was a Triday. During divine service as the sultan knelt at 
prayer Bcha cd-din noted how his tears rolled down on the 
carpet. I/e knew that he was casting his burden on the Lord 
and he prayed Him to pity and to answer him. That very 
night the answer came. The scouts brought word of unwonted 
movements in the enemy's camp. Next day spies told them of 
the discussion between Richard and the French, and on the 
same day, July 4th, the Latins commenced to break up their 
camp*. 

At once negotiations were resumed. Envoys came from 
Richard and from Count Henry also. The interchange of 
messages continued until the 20th* The general principle that 
the coast* should belong to the Latins and the interior to 


1 Ileh. Hi. 3'tfr. 

* Dch. Hi. 315 (tut Jumadn i). It. Ric. 397 put* the retreat on the 5th, but 
Beh. clearly makes the movement begin the day before. 

* Ileh. iii. 31a, [Monday] 7th Kajob, calendar dnte 19th July. 
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the Moslems was accepted. It was agreed that Jerusalem 
should be a Moslem city but that Christians should enjoy the 
right of pilgrimage to it and should hold possession of the 
Church of the Resurrection It was over Saladin's demand 
that Ascalon should be dismantled and belong to neither party 
that the negotiations split. It seemed too hard to Richard that 
his labours should be thus undone. Resides the Italians and 
the Syrian Latins were no doubt also strongly against the 
proposal. 

Salndin was now in a position to take the offensive mice 
again. He left Jerusalem on the 23rd of July. His troops 
skirmished round Jaffa oil the 27th, and his camp was pitched 
before the town on the 28th 1 . Early in the morning of Friday 
the 31st* after tivo days vigorous attack a breach was made in 
the wall. In a short time the garrison retreated to the citadel, 
hostilities were suspended and negotiations regarding capitulation 
began. Early however on Saturday morning, whilst the arrange¬ 
ments for a surrender were being completed, Richard arrived by 
sea from ‘Akka. He had heard of the attack and at once set out 
to the rescue. The Moslems posted on the beach were unable 
to prevent his landing. The garrison sallied from the citadel 
and the enemy within the walls of the town were driven head¬ 
long out Saladin hastily broke up his camp and retired to a 
safe distance. Richard pitched his tents outside the walls to avoid 
infection from the dead bodies within*. The Latins numbered 
fifty-five knights and 2000 foot-soldiers 4 . Three days were 
spent in hastily repairing the fortifications of Jaffa*. On the 
fourth day the last battle of the war was fought. The details, 

1 Tuesday rjth Rajah (calendar dale 57th July). All the date* arc from Deli. 
Ambrose 448= U. Rlc. ^or Is to I* rend In the light of lldi.'s narrative, which 
presumably describes the Moslem movements more exactly. 

1 It. Ric. +or; Boh. iii. 3*6 (Friday 18th Rajah, calendar (lnle 30th July): 
I.A. Kamil ii. 64 (10th Rajah, calendar date «\t August). 

* Ralph 43 ; Ralph 4s Bays Richard had only three ships with him; similarly Ralph 
de Dicclo ii. 104 (three galleys ami ten knights); licit. speaks of 35 or 50 iweli, bur 
these were not all galleys and may have included oilier ships than those which came 
with Kichnrd from ‘Akita. 

4 Ambrose 433; reproduced in It. Rlc. as "ferine l.v." Hell. iii. 337 putt the 
infantry at less than 1000 and Bays that other accounts give joo. Ralph 44 gives Ho 
knighe* mid 400 archers. 

* Amlm>.se 453 = It. Ric. 41s. 
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which are fully preserved, exemplify the warfare in which 
Richard delighted ami excelled. The numbers engaged on 
each side were trifling and so were the results involved. From 
beginning to end everything turned on the valour of a single 
knight, Richard the lion-hearted. 

The day opened with an unsuccessful attempt to surprise 
Richard hi his tent in the early morning. When die plan 
miscarried Sulnriin ordered a general attack. The English king 
marshalled his troops in front of the city. A line of men armed 
with lances and shields were a wall of defence against attack, 
and at close intervals amongst them were the balistac, each 
worked by two men. The first attack of the enemy was resolute, 
but in the end it was beaten back. Then Richard took the 
offensive; at the head of ten knights who alone had horses 1 * * he 
actually charged out on the enemy and cut through their ranks. 
In recognition of the king's bravery El-'adil is said to have sent 
him two Arab steeds for use in the battle. After this, in spite of 
Richard’s valour, die Moslems for a time succeeded in dosing in. 
The Italian sailors fled to the galleys on the shore and a party 
of the enemy penetrated into the town. The king, leaving the rest 
of the army to hold its own, accompanied by his archers and two 
knight#* deared the city, brought back the sailors from the 
ships and resumed his post in the fighting line. His return 
put fresh spirit into his men. When he charged again into 
the Moslem ranks the enemy drew back and ventured only to 
shoot their arrows at him. His armour and that of his horse 
arc described as covered with arrows like the spines of a hedge¬ 
hog*. The Moslems completely failed to break their opponents’ 
line and after a last attack about midday 4 they abandoned the 
field (Wednesday 5th August 1192)*. 

1 Ambrose 454-It. Kic. 415. Itch. iii. 337 estimates the horsemen nt 9-17. 
Ambrose 453“It. We. 413 *ay* there were not more than fifteen lioraca of all kinds. 
Ralph says six and a mule. 

* It. Ric. 410 ("secum ducens baHu.-mos"); according to Ralph 45 with six knights. 
The text of Ambrose if defective just at this point (page 456). 

* Tire particulars nre from Ambrose 456=111. Ric. 400 ff. 

4 Ralph 48; Ambrose line 11633 llu! battle" juMpi'a i’avespree " (It. 
Ric. 413). 

* It. Ric. 414. 
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Throe weeks now pass during which both parties reviewed 
their strength and made preparations for a renewal of the 
conflict. Richard was still unwilling to concede the possession 
of Ascalon, which was Salad in s condition of peace. Hut cir¬ 
cumstances proved too strong for him. He fell ill, the French 
abandoned him and Salndin was preparing to attack Jaffa again. 
When the Moslems advanced to Rnmla on the 27th of August 
Richard sent a message to ICl-'adil requesting him to secure 
peace by whatever means he could. lie was now prepared to 
yield the point of Ascalon. On Wednesday the 2nd of Scpteinlicr 
Richard formally swore to observe the terms of the treaty. On 
the following day Salndin did the same'. Rnmla and I.ud* were 
assigned to the I^atins as dependencies of Jaffa in return for their 
concession regarding Ascalon. The coast from Tyre to Jaffa 
thus became their portion of the country. No duties were to 
be imposed by either of the contracting parties on the merchan¬ 
dise of the other. Peace was to last three years, but as the 
term dated from the following Faster and expired at Faster 
1196 its actual duration was almost three years and eight 
months*. In terms of the arrangement the walls of Ascalon 
were at once completely destroyed. The town was not to be 
occupied by cither party till the expiry of the truce. Richard 

1 Wednesday sind Sha'lran 588 and the following day (Bch. iii. 346 f.). 

■ Although the revenues of the surrounding ilUlHcw wore to Ite shared l»y the 
Moslem.'- and the Ixttins. 

* ‘Imsrl cd-din 436 give* the most exact information: three year* mid eight 
montlw, dating from Tuesday 21st Shavian 588 or lUt equivalent t*t Ailul 
(September). Thin goc* a few day* beyond Easter 1196 (*itt April ui/i). Cf. 
It. Hie. 4*9, three yearn from the following Easter; I.A. Kamil il. 65, three years 
and eight months; Ambrose 458 and Heh., three yean; Makmi lx. 61 (containing 
obvious textual errors), three years and three (tie) month*, commencing t (til (tic) 
Shnwnl (tie) or ist Ailul; I list. Pair. Alex, as quoted by Hlochct ix. ft 0, forty months, 
commencing with ShaMian 588 ; Ralph de Dieelo ii. 103, three yean three month* 
three days and three hour* (|»eriofls of this description are usual In treaties of the r,tth 
century). In *Imad ed-din a* quoted by A.S. Cairo li. 203, line 28 (Uocrgrns 187) 
three yean and three month* is alto due to textual error. I. A. H. 83 .ays that after 
Saladin’s death the treaty was renewed ami the period extended. The extension was 
no doubt to some date in 1197. Hostilities seem to have recommenced in August of 
that year (chap. VI, page 194). Hitt. Pair. Alex, says further regarding the treaty time 
it did not provide for the release of prisoners, that the Syrian I^itlui were bound to 
take trial against any wtuem crusaders who might attack the Moslem* during the 
peace nnd that (the revenues of?) Beirut, Sidun, Jaiula and Juluil were divided 
between the contracting parties. 
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left for 'Akka on the 8th of September*. On the evening of 
the 9th of October he sailed for England 9 . 

Saladin remained in Jerusalem until he learned of Richards 
departure. He was occupied in dismissing his troops, taking 
farewell of their leaders, confirming fiefs and making arrange¬ 
ments for his journey to Egypt. He was inclined for a time to 
join the pilgrimage to Mckka. Rut some of his advisers strongly 
urged that he ought not to leave the country exposed to the risk 
of Latin faithlessness. So he put off his last opportunity of 
performing this sacred duty. Before starting for Egypt he 
intended to visit Damascus, from which he had been absent 
nearly four years. He spent twenty days on a tour through 
the conquered territory, making the arrangements that were 
required (15th October—4th November) 9 . At Beirut he met 
Bohcmond of Antioch and made peace with him also, as 
previously agreed upon. 

There was no doubt much business to transact in Damascus 
and the season was bad, so finally the sultan postponed his 
intention of visiting Egypt. In Jerusalem on the 29th of 
January Bcha ed-din received a letter announcing this decision 
and summoning him to Damascus. Probably the reaction from 
the continuous strain of several years had now set in. Saladin 
spent much of his time in hunting and also in " hearing the 
truth " in the assemblies of the learned. His last public act was 
to welcome the pilgrimage home on Friday the 19th of February 4 . 
That evening he had an attack of fever. He was ill for only 
twelve days before he died. Towards the end his brain was 
affected and he was mostly unconscious. On the 2nd of March 

1 The night before 19th Slut'ban, Belt. tit. 350. 

~ It. Kic. 441. Bell. iil. 355 calln il 1st Shawal, calendar dale ictb October 
(Kccnetl wrongly tolh August). 

■ Itch. iii. 355. 337 (Thursday Gill Shawal to WetlneiKlny *6th); 'Imnd ed-din 
443, 447 (Thursday 5th Shitwal to Wednesday [13th]; so also LA. Kamil II. 67 with¬ 
out the weekdays). The fullest account of the incidents of this i>eriod ia given 
by ‘Iuind ed-din, who accompanied the sultan uu Ids tour (Landberg 443 
Coergens 191 IT.). 

» Friday 15th .^afar 389 (Bell.), calendar date joth February. 'Imad ed-din 434. 
quoted also by A.S. Cairo ii. Jit (Goergens 197), doe* r.ot decisively identify Monday 
iitli Safnr, 13th February (calendar date 16th Feb.), with the date of the arrival of 
the haj. 
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the end was obviously approaching. Some were taking the 
oath of allegiance to El-aftlal as his successor. At night the 
kadi of Damascus remained with him to administer the con¬ 
solations of religion. It was Muhi cd-diu Muhamined, who had 
preached in the mosque of Kl-aksa on the Friday after the 
capture of Jerusalem. On to the early morning he continued 
solemnly chanting “the words of God.” As he came to the 
sentence “there is no God but lie, in Him I have set my 
confidence," the dying sultan wakened from unconsciousness, 
"he smiled and his face brightened and so he rendered his soul 
to his Lord" (3rd March 1193)'. “The last of his conquests 
was the gain of Paradise." 1 le was only fifty-five years of age. 

* The detail* aic from Huh. The calendar date «»f 17th Kafnr ffly i»« lli« 4O1 of 
March, bat that won n Thru why. Tlio Milan's death occurred mi Wednesday 
morning, the twelfth day of hi* illness, after the hour of morning j way or. 
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TilK THIRTEENTH CENTURY, AN EPILOGUE 

AT every stage in the history of the crusading colonics their 
very existence depended on the amount of support they received 
from the west In the early part of the 13th century the re¬ 
inforcements which reached Syria from Europe were meagre in 
the extreme, in the latter part of the century they dwindled 
away to almost nothing. The fate of the Latin colonies was 
thereby sealed. For forty years the Moslem sultans on the 
borders abstained from pressing their advantage, and for the 
sake of peace restored a number of the places Saladin had 
won. With the advent of the Mamluk sultans about the middle 
of the century the situation was profoundly altered. The move¬ 
ments of the Tartars in western Asia stirred the neighbouring 
Moslems to fresh activity. The Latins were again attacked 
and their weakness became conspicuously evident to themselves 
and to everyone. They did not venture to contest a single 
battle in the open field. One after another their towns and 
fortresses yielded almost without resistance when they were 
seriously attacked. The end of die Latin colonics in the year 
1291 was like the ruin of a house of cards. Such in broad 
outline is a summary of the last chapter of die history of the 
crusaders in the east 

The crusading spirit of the west was not extinguished, nor 
for a time appreciably diminished, by the meagre success and 
indeed practical failure of the " third crusade/' The old religious 
enthusiasm still burned among the people, the popes still called 
the faithful to the deliverance of the Holy Land, and princes 
recognised their duty as soldiers of Christ and Holy Church. 

*9 
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Twice at least a pope was chosen by the cardinals in order that 
he might give a fresh impetus to the cause of the Latin states. 
But many influences combined against it. Other crusading 
enterprises claimed and partly diverted the enthusiasm of the 
soldiers of the Cross. A mighty force started for Syria in 
1202 and spent itself on the conquest of Constantinople and 
the Byzantine empire (1202-4). From that Liinc, for sixty 
years and more, much of the spirit of adventure and much of 
the zeal for religion on which the crusading movement deluded 
were drawn away to Greece. In Prussia and in Spain also 
there were Infidels to be fought and a duty to be performed 
which discharged crusading vows. The Teutonic order of 
knighthood, which was established in Syria in 1198, fulfilled 
its mission chiefly by serving the church and nation in Germany 
itself. These European crusades, as they may be called, were 
not the only hindrance to the dispatch of much needed rein¬ 
forcements to the cast. The resources of the church and of 
the empire were taxed to the uttermost in a struggle between 
the Pope and the emperors of Germany. Frederick II might 
have restored the power which Saladin destroyed had not 
his whole career been one perpetual struggle with the Pope 
(1220-50). This struggle reached its height after Frederick’s 
death, just when the need of the Syrian states was greatest, 
when in fact their fate depended altogether on the amount 
of help they received from Christian Europe. In the latter 
part of the century one of the most powerful monarchs of 
Christendom, during the greater part of his reign, was Charles 
of Anjou, king of Sicily (1262-85). In his case the hereditary 
quarrel between the Normans of Sicily and the Greeks, and 
schemes for the conquest of Constantinople, prevailed over 
the needs of the Syrian colonies. He diverted one crusade 
to an attack on Tunis, and all through his reign his influence 
was unfavourable to the cause of the Syrian crusades. 

Undoubtedly, also, as the century passed and nothing was 
accomplished for the Holy Land, when it was seen that popes 
and emperors, time and again, subordinated its interests to 
other causes, when great expeditions were prepared and after 
all diverted to other enterprises, it became inevitable that the 
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crusading spirit even of the most pious and the most ignorant 
should gradually fade away. It could hot be concealed 
that the Syrian Latins themselves were unworthy of support. 
They quarrelled and fought when the enemy were at their 
gates. They were unfaithful to the common cause for the 
sake of their private possessions. They were blind to the folly 
of the course they pursued. At length their appeals roused 
no more sympathy, and in the end Europe learned of their 
fate almost with indifference. 

Sukulin’s contest with the Latins suggested to him the idea 
of a counter invasion of Europe by the Moslems, Bcha cd-din 
reports n conversation with the sultan in which he said that 
if by God's help the Latins were expelled from Syria in his 
lifetime he would then cross the sea in order to conquer them 
in their own lands. Such a spirit of devotion to the holy war 
was not inherited by Saladin’s immediate successors. His 
brother El-'adil (1198-1218) and El-‘adil's son and successor 
El-kamil (1218-38) were greatly influenced by other motives. 
Wars with Moslem rivals engaged their attention to some 
extent But both deliberately pursued a policy of peace with 
the Latins. They do not appear to have cherished much 
animosity to Christians as such. They recognised the benefits 
of commercial intercourse with the west, and perhaps regarded 
the Latin towns chiefly as important commercial centres. For 
the sake of Egypt they were willing to leave the Latins in 
undisturbed possession of the Syrian coast-towns, and to 
make concessions regarding the occupation of the holy places of 
Palestine. This attitude of theirs finds its parallel in the policy 
of Frederick II, with whom consequently El-kamil was always 
on friendly terms. The comparatively short reign of Ayub 
(1240-49) was much occupied with Moslem wars. But the 
Kharismian Turks, in alliance with the sultan, swept the 
Latins once more out of Jerusalem and opened their eyes 
to what the future might have in store. The concessions of 
previous sultans were never afterwards renewed. A son of 
Ayub’s was the last of Saladin’s family to be sultan of Egypt. 
The mamluk or slave guard of the sultans supplanted their 
master and chose one of their number to take his place (1250). 
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At first the new dynasty was involved in Moslem wars and 
menaced by the Tartar invasion of Syria. Rukn cd-din Bn i bars 
(1260-77) was the first after Saladin to wage serious war with 
the Latins, and the roll of his triumphs bears comparison with 
that of his great predecessor. Jaffa, Arsuf and Caesarea in the 
south, Hisn cl-akrad, Sofitha and other castles in Tripolis, 
Antioch and most of its dependencies in the north arc all in¬ 
cluded in the list of his conquests. The sultanate of Kalawun 
(1279-90) was the next of considerable duration after that of 
Baibars. Kalawun was at first disposed to maintain peace 
with the Latin towns. But in the end Tripolis and the sur¬ 
rounding district were conquered by him and he was making 
ready for the siege of 'Akka when he died. Ilis unfulfilled 
intentions in this respect were carried out by his successor 
without delay. The capture of 'Akka in the following year 
(1291) was the death stroke of the Latin colonies. Within a 
few weeks all the towns that still remained surrendered without 
resistance. 

The recovery made by the Latin towns in the early part 
of the 13th century conveys a wrong impression of prosperity 
and strength until its causes are examined into. Undoubtedly 
a large proportion of Saladin's conquests were surrendered by 
his successors. One after another Beirut, Nazareth, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, $afcd, Tiberias and even for a short time Ascalon 
were restored to the Latins. But not one of these places 
was captured at the sword’s point. Beirut and Ascalon were 
deserted or in ruins when they were rcoccupicd, the others were 
surrendered in terms of treaties made by El-‘adil, El-kamil and 
the sultans Isma'i! and Ayub(ii98, 1204, *229, 1240-41). The 
fact is significant Even the western crusaders of the period won 
no great victories and made no permanent acquisitions by force 
of arms. The crusades of 1217-21 and 1249-50 were numerically 
the most important. Both attempted the conquest of Egypt, 
and both in the end accomplished absolutely nothing. The 
minor crusades were more successful; that is to say, they 
escaped disaster and brought about or led up to the treaties 
above mentioned. But this was their good fortune rather than 
their achievement. The crusade of Frederick II (1228-29) is 
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the best example of its class. Frederick secured concessions 
by negotiation and because of his reputation, not because of 
any victory that he won or could have won with the forces 
at his disposal. These minor crusades at the beginning of 
the 13th century represented to the sultans the armed force 
of Europe, which might at any time be hurled against them. 
No doubt one motive influencing them to make concessions 
was the desire to avoid the risk of a Euroi>can invasion on a 
large scajc. The inherent weakness of the Latin towns and 
the possibility of a great European crusade justify to a large 
extent the j>olicy of Saladin's successors. The Syrian Latins 
by themselves were almost powerless. Practically their only 
hostile movements were made when they were reinforced by 
the arrival of European crusades. For the most part they 
gladly agreed to live at peace with their Moslem neighbours. 
In truth they held their possessions upon sufferance merely. 
They had not strength to defend themselves successfully against 
attack. As early as the reign of Ayub, in the middle of the 
century, this was perfectly evident. The fact that they could 
not put an army into the field was clear proof of their fatal 
weakness. Besides, they were distracted by internal feuds and 
civil war. Contests between rival claimants for the throne, 
the military orders, and the Italian states, consumed their 
strength. The remnant of the kingdom of Jerusalem seldom 
had an effective ruler of its own. The royal title was held 
nominally by the kings of Cyprus, or the Emperor Frederick, 
or his son Konradin, or some other descendant of former 
princes. In reality almost every town and castle acknowledged 
simply the authority of its own lord. Every district and every 
city made separate treaties with the Moslems. The military 
orders defended the border castles and were the principal 
stay of the kingdom. But their very existence and rivalries 
increased the elements of division in an already sorely divided 
state. 

Saladin's dominions when he died were divided between 
three of his sons. El-malik el-afdal Nur ed-din ‘Ali became 
ruler of Damascus and southern Syria, El-malik el-'aziz 'Imad 
ed-din ‘Othman of Egypt, and El-malik ez-zalur Giyath ed- 
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din Gazi of Aleppo and northern Syria. The division weakened 
the aggressive power of Islam, and tempted the brothers to 
engage in civil war. El-malik el-afdal was the least popular, 
and war soon broke out between him and the sultan of Egypt. 
Their uncle, E!-malik el-'adil Saif cd-din Muhammed, Salad in’s 
brother, gave his support finally to El-'aziz, and acting ns his 
deputy became ruler of Damascus in 1196*. In this position 
his independence was as great as he chose to make it, and 
when tire Latins attempted to retrieve their situation some¬ 
what it was El-'adil who took the lead against them. 

The rivals for the throne of Jerusalem did not long survive the 
arrangement made regar ding them (chap. V, p. 281 f.). Guy of 
Cyprus died in 1 194 and was succeeded by his brother Amalric II. 
Henry of Champagne met his death by an accident in September 
1197, an ^ he also was succeeded by Amalric (October 1197). 
By this time the truce with the Moslems had expired 8 and the 
preparations for a fresh crusade had borne fruit in Europe. 
Henry VI of Germany, “the mightiest of the emperors/’ was 
the inspiring force of the movement, and the crusaders who 
reached Jerusalem in the autumn of 1197 were chiefly Germans. 
In the latter part of August, before the arrival of most of the pil¬ 
grims, El-'adil besieged Jaffa, and having captured it destroyed 
the fortifications and left it in ruins*. After this success he fol¬ 
lowed a purely defensive and rather timorous policy. When the 
crusaders moved against Beirut in October he ordered the town 
to be evacuated and the fortifications to be destroyed. His 
attack on the crusaders as they approached Sidon on the evening 
of the 22nd was in no way serious and ceased at nightfall. Next 
day the Latins occupied Beirut without resistance. The emir of 
the town had agreed, and indeed proposed, that the castle on its 
outskirts should be defended, but as soon as the Latins came in 
sight he and his garrison deserted their posts (23rd October). 
The crusaders remained in the town for a fortnight, whilst El-'adil 
further ruined the walls of Sidon and laid waste the country 

* Sha'bnn 595= July 1196 (l.A. Knmil il. 146). 

* The truce 01 made with Saladin expired at Easier 1196 but was extended by 
El-'oxix after Saladin'* death. See p. t& 6 , n. j. 

* I. A. Knmil ii. 84 IT. The capture wan on a Friday in Shnwal 593 and Rdhricht 
670, note 8, calculates it must have been on September 5U1. 
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round Tyre'. The following month was spent in Tyre itself 
and then Tibnin was besieged in December and January. Its 
defenders were so hardly pressed that they even negotiated 
regarding terms of surrender. Finally, however, the approach of 
considerable Moslem forces, gathered from various quarters, 
induced the Latins to break up the siege (2nd February) 4 . 
Some of the German crusaders sailed home at once, having 
received news of the death of the emperor, which had taken 
place in the preceding September. In March, before the de¬ 
parture of the others, a Teutonic order of the knights of the 
Hospital was established. It was intended to be a German 
counterpart to the older orders, which were chiefly French and 
Italian in character. Hoth sides were now anxious to have 
peace. The Latins were too weak and the Moslems too divided 
to continue the war with advantage. It was agreed in June 3 
that there should be peace until the spring of 1204*. unless 
before that a crowned king came as a crusader to the Holy 
Land 8 . Hoth sides recognised the status quo. Jaffa remained a 
ruin, and the Latin occupation of Beirut and Jubail was formally 
acknowledged* The revenues of the district of Sidon were 

* Pnnicnlar* nnj Riven liy I.A. Knniil ii. I*6 and by a letter in the Aunalcs Colo- 
nicnv« (Mon. Germ. xvll. 805). 

3 Kcktivnl of the Purification of the Virgin (Oliver in Eckhnrt ii. 1395); a 3rd Knbi' 

1 894 (A.S. v. 117, Gnergens 310. nccoiding to whom the siege btgtrn on 16th 
Muturrain, i.e. sHth November). 

3 Slut'bnn 594, ending 6th July (I. A. Kamil 11 . 89). Roger llovedcn iv. 68 dates 
the truce from the festival of St John (June 34th), A.S. from 14th Sha‘bnn = *ist 
June (Wilkcn v. 58 and Kecueil v. 153) or 34th Slm'bana* 1st July (Goergen* 330, 
note 3). 

* The duration of the truce as given by A.S., five years and eight months, may be 
accepted ns correct (KecueiJ v. 153, Goergen* *30, note 3). It i* supported by Roger 
Ifoveden’s "six years" (iv. 69 ) and by the statement of Eraclcs ii. 147 that the truce 
was in force in the spring of 1103. Abulf. Iv. 166 f. and Makrlxi lx. 97 give three 
yean. 

* Roger llovedcn Iv. 68; cf. Eracles ii. 347, 

* ICracle* ii. 118; I.A. Kamil ii. 89 mention* Beiiul only. Jubail had been 
surrendered to its Latin owner shortly after Saladin's death (Ernclea ii. 3i7 = Emoul 
305). Makriii ix. 73 f. mentions negotiations which imply its being a Latin possession 
early In U94 (Rabi* i 390). Possibly A-S. v. 133 give* the date of ita recovery aa 
the i>eginning of .Safar 590, i.e. end of January 1194. The sources which speak of its 
capturt in 1197 are accordingly in error (Annnlcs il. Ii. 434 f., Gestes 15, Haitlmni i. 
497). The fortifications of Sidon remained in ruins, although it may have had 
a Moslem population. The division of ita revenues (I.A. Kamil ii. 96) was also 
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partitioned between the contracting parties, and altogether the 
Latins had reason to be satisfied with the terms of the agree¬ 
ment El-'adil’s advantage was more personal to himself. The 
peace gave him an opportunity of becoming in reality Salad in's 
successor. After the death of El-'azis (November 1198)' he 
made himself practically ruler of Syria and of Egypt. In the 
year 1200 he assumed the title of sultan, and after a brief war 
with Ez-zahir of Aleppo (1201) obtained acknowledgment of his 
dignity from him also (beginning 1202). 

When Innocent III (1198-1216) became pope, in the be¬ 
ginning of 1198, a fresh impulse was given to the crusading 
movement throughout Europe. Under his inspiration the 
enthusiasm of the days of the first crusade revived again. 
Preparations were made for the transport to Palestine of what 
promised to be an overwhelming force. Hut just at the last 
moment, without any consultation with the Pope, the whole 
enterprise was diverted to war with Greece and to the conquest 
of Constantinople (1202-4). The long-standing feud between 
the Greeks and the Latins and the commercial interests of the 
republic of Venice led to this result. The crusaders were de¬ 
pendent on the Venetians for ships and Dandolo, doge of 
Venice, spoke the decisive word. Except a Flemish fleet only a 
comparatively insignificant portion of the crusade reached Syria 
at all (1203). None of its leaders were of sufficient rank to 
entitle Amalric to break his truce with the Moslems*. Some went 
north to join in the war which was being waged between Hohemond 
of Antioch and Leo of Armenia*. Others were still in ‘Akka when 

provided for in Soladin's trenty (p. 1 B 6 , n. 3). The statement of Roger Hoveden 
iv. 28 that Sidon was captured daring the crusade may refer to its occupation 
on the march to Remit or to some modification of the arrangement retarding its 
revenue*. He is equally misleading in other statements regarding this crwuulc fsce 
p. 300, n. 1). 

1 Sunday night aolh Muharrom 593, l.e. Saturday night iind November 1198 
(A.S. v. 119, Cairo il. 134, line 16; El-fodil in A.S. Cairo ii. 334, line 30; cf. 
Goergens 331 f.). In agreement with the date Makriii I*, ioi calls the following day 
Monday a tel Muharrom, although he dates the dentlt iuelf on the night of the 17th 
Muharrara (ix. 99, obviously from another source ami in agreement with A half. iv. 
t68). There is presumably a textual error in the date of Ilm Kh. il 196 (the night 
preceding Wtdntsdny 11st Muhamun 395). 

1 Erodes U-147. 

* See pages 199 and 300, note 1. 
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the capture of two Latin ships off the coast of Cyprus, by 
Moslem galleys from the neighbourhood of Sidon, gave the king 
an excuse for commencing hostilities’. Amalric and the troops 
in 'Akka began to raid the territories within reach of the town. 
Then, suddenly, pestilence broke out and further operations 
during that summer became impossible. Next year (1204) the 
news of the fall of Constantinople caused a perfect exodus 
of crusaders anti of Syrian knights to Greece. In the circum¬ 
stances it was the obvious policy of the Latins to make peace 
again. Kl-'atlil was willing and ready to make concessions. No 
doubt he was alarmed by the fall of Constantinople and appre¬ 
hensive of a frcsli crusade. Jaffa was restored to the Latins and 
Nazareth again handed over to them. The division of the 
revenues of Sidon and of other districts was modified in their 
favour*. The terms were agreed to in September 1204* and the 
truce was to last untii the summer of 1210*. 

Early next year Amalric II died (rst April 1205). Hugh, his 
son, succeeded him in Cyprus, but the heiress of Jerusalem was 
a daughter of his wife, queen Isabel, by Conrad of Montferrat 
In 1208 the young queen, whose name was Maria, was betrothed 
to John of Bricnnc. Their marriage took place in ‘Akka in 
September 1210 and soon afterwards John was crowned king by 
the patriarch in Tyre. When the truce with Ei-'adil expired in 
the summer of 1210 the Latins refused to renew it even for a few 
mouths, until John's arrival, as the sultan proposed*. But the 

1 Erode* IL iJ9f. = Kmoul 354 L 

* LA. H. 9^ (Nazareth and the revenues of Sklon); Ahulf. ir. uif. and Makrizi 
(Jaffa and the revenue* of Lad awl Kami*). 

a Eraclo ii. »6j = Eruoul jfoaSumltt ii. 104C. (mint of the crusaders left in 
September and peace was made irccausc of this); I. A. Kamil ii. 96 (beginning of A.M. 
(ioi, which commcirues ■aptli August 1104). Mnkrizi ix. up and 134, has wha! may 
lie regarded ns a double reference to the same peace under a. it. 600 and A.lt. 601 
respectively. The former inconsistent with p. 133. Tlie most notable undertaking 
of tile Latins in 1*04 was a bold descent on Egypt near Dumietla made by a fleet of 
twenty ships sent from 'Akka. 

4 It is known that it expired in the summer before king John reached Palestine 
(note 5) and that hit leaving home was timed by Its expiry (Erodes U. 308). 
Possibly the period was one of five years and forty days, reckoning the years to Easter 
nro ; Ernclca ii. 309 refers to the forty days. Peace was temporarily broken in the 
spring of M07 by the Latin* of Cyprus seizing Egyptian ships. The prisoners were 
afterwards released by “the ruler of 'Akka" (I.A. Kamil ii. 106 f.; cf. Abuif. iv. 
318). * Eucics ii. so^Saimtus ii. 10jf. 
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new king was not in any better position to wage war than his 
predecessor had been. His boldest undertaking was the landing 
of 1100 men near Damietta for a few days in May 121!*. The 
raids of the Latins in Palestine merely served to reveal how 
impotent they really were. El-'adll stationed some troops at 
Jebcl et-Jur, under his son Kl-tnu'nzzam of Damascus, and these 
sufficed to keep the garrison of 'Akka in check* The Latins 
were compelled to recognise the futility of their efforts to 
make war without assistance from Europe. In the spring or 
the summer of 1212 peace was renewed for another period of 
five years*. 

The history of Antioch continues to be largely independent 
of the course of events in southern Syria. Conflicts with the 
Armenian king Leo the Great arc more prominent than wars 
with the Moslem states. The alteration in the balance of power 
produced by Salad in’s attack may be measured by the success 
with which Leo dominated the policy of Antioch for many years. 
In pursuance of his plans he seized Bohemond III and made 
him a prisoner in the year following Saladin’s death (1194). 
Bohemond soon accepted Leo’s terms and a marriage wus 
arranged between his eldest son Raymond and Leo's niece. 
After Raymond’s death (H97) it was further agreed that 
Rupen, a child of this marriage, should inherit both Antioch 
and Armenia, Leo having no sons of his own. But Bohemond’s 
second son, afterwards Bohemond IV of Antioch, who had been 
ruler of Tripoli's since 1187, objected to the arrangement. He 
asserted his own claims and when his father died, in 1201, 

1 Hist. Pair. Alex. quoted hy lilochct ix- 148 (Monday 14th Dhu'l-Ua'da 607CJ81I1 
May mi, calendar dale r>rh May)t A.S. v. 158 (IMiu’l-hijja 607); Annales ii. 
ii. 436 (a.u. mi| the lender of the expedition wns "Gautier dc MunbcUanl"). 

* The Moslems encamped there in Dliu’l-hijja 607 (Siht In A.S. v. 158) mid 
commenced to build n castle on the hill on Sunday, five day* from the licgirming of the 
month, i.e. jjnd May ran (Be/ebrm, Jourrip. 460; cf. Mnkrizi lx. 146). I.A. 
Kami! ii. 108 speaks of the construction n* in progress in A.lt. 609 and It wns com¬ 
pleted In that year (Makritl ix. 150). El.inu'iiKpim'a headquarters were nt Nablus in 
Kabi‘ 1607 ( = August mo) according to Siht Jit A.S. v. 1 stiff, (where the Kecueil 
dates arc misprinted). 

* The date af the conclusion of peace Is given by Sibj in A.S. (quoted in licrchcm, 
loscrip. 513) os towards the ciul of A.If. CoS (ends snil June ms). The dale of 
its expiry is determined approximntcly by the arrival of the crusade of 1117, which 
was limed to coincide with it. 
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successfully established himself in Antioch. This was the 
commencement of a long-continued struggle. Leo endeavoured 
to enforce the rights of his grand-nephew Rupcn. Antioch 
was besieged and changed hands more than once. The knights 
Templars were on Bohemond’s side, the knights Hospitallers on 
Leo’s. Kz-zahir of Aleppo was a faithful ally of Bohemond’s, 
so that the Armenians waged war with a combination of Latin 
and Moslem enemies'. Leo's greatest triumph was gained in 
the beginning of 1216 3 , when the Armenians occupied Antioch 
for the second time. Rupcn was now maintained in power for 
nearly four years. After Leo’s death, however, in 1219, he failed 
to make hitnself king in Cilicia and so lost Antioch also. 
Bohemond now ruled Antioch and Tripoli's for fifteen years 
longer (1219-34), at peace with the Moslems for the most 
part, but still carrying on a bitter feud with the knights of the 
Hospital. The practical independence of the Hospitallers and 
their territorial claims, especially in Tripolis, multiplied occasions 
of conflict and dispute*. If there was no longer civil war, there 
was almost no co-operation against the neighbouring Moslem 
states. The earlier civil war in Antioch and the later divisions 

' In a. it. 599 (ends 9th September H03) Antioch was threatened by Leo (Makrlzi 
ix. 1 it,\ cf. (Jc*lc« 16, I.00 occupies Antioch lor four day* in 1103); in September 
l >04, Muharrmn 601, mul also later in the you, Leo attacked Antioch nod U?-*olilr 
came to Jkihcmnmhi assistance (Kcm. Hlochcl 141 f.); in December 1103, Jumadai 
601, Leo attacked the nclghlKKtrhood of iJnrbuswvlc which wan a dependency of 
Aleppo (Kcm. Itlochct 141 f.) 1 in the spring of 1106, Shawnl 6©j, there was war 
between Leo nml the Modems of Aleppo; in the summer an eight years peace was 
made in which Antioch was included (Kent, Hioehet 143 f.; A.S. v. 154 f. gives some 
particulars nf the same war) j according to Kcm. Bioclict 145 Leo wo* compelled by 
the sultan of Knm in alliance with Aleppo to surrender Hngra% to the Tetnplan and to 
mnkc |>cace with Antioch in a.ii. 605 (t6lh July 1108—-51b July 1109); pedvaps the 
eight years peace should lie dated from this year. Regarding Ragrtu see note 3. 

0 Annates ii. ii. 436} Hailhum I. 483; Ibn Wn$il quoted by llluchct ix. 157 
(Shawal 61 j, commencing 13rd January 1116). According to Ibn W*fll (ix. 157 and 
159 f.) Leo now made peace with Aleppo and surrendered llagrns to the Templsrc. 
Erodes ii. 137 specifies the same date for the surrender of Ikgnu but is not self-con¬ 
sistent (see p. 158, n- 1). 

3 A mules ii. ii. 439 puts Bohemond’s death in 1133. Lcroulx 174, note * argues 
for a date in the beginning of 1134. which Annalci would reckon part of 1133- 
Rupen's grants to the Hospitallers in Antioch were long o subject of contention with 
Bohemond. An agreement was at length come to in October 1031 (Leraulx, 
Cartuiaire ii. no. 1000). The rival claims of the Templars and the Hospitallers to 
Jabala were not settled until June 1133 (Lcroulx ii. 1739 and J058). It appears 
that t lie Moderns and the Latins In some way shared Jabala all this time. 
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of the Latins in Tripolis combine to explain the fact that not a 
single conquest from the Moslems was made or even attempted 
in all these years. 

Both Bohemond III and Dohemond IV found it to be to 
their advantage to maintain peace with Aleppo throughout the 
whole period of their government Neither the crusade of 1197' 
nor that of 1203* affected the situation in the north, except to ii 
very slight extent Bohemond IV found Kx-wthir of Aleppo a 
useful ally in his Armenian wars and apjjears only once to have 
come into conflict with him, during an expedition against the 
castles of the Assassins in 1214 s . The emirs of northern Syria, 
being El-'adil’s vassals, were to some extent committed to his 
policy of peace with the Latins. Not one or them was 
individually powerful and everyone was suspicious of his 
neighbour and of their overlord, the sultan. Kz-zahir merely 
governed Aleppo and its neighbourhood. J.Iama was ruled by 
Nasir cd-din Muhammed (1 i9i-i22i),son of Taki cd-din 'Omar, 
and Homs by Asad cd-din Shirkuh the younger (1186-1240), 
grandson of Saladin’s uncle Shirkuh. The Latins, accordingly, 
had little to fear from their Moslem neighbours in the north. 
In fact it was only the raids of the Hospitaller knights of I,linn 

1 Aboul the time of the Latin occupation of Ucirut Kz-xnhir ordered the iluitniction 
of the fortifications of Jabala nml Landieea, fearing that they might Ire occupied by the 
Latina. The alarm wan groundless, and wluit hod been destroyed was rebuilt (Kent. 
Blochet l art IT.«be. 114 IT.; c f. Amulet Colonic?)*** In Mon. Germ. xirii. H05). 
Arnold of Luheek (Mon. Germ. xxi. 107) say* Itohemond [III] visited the Latin* ill 
Ucirut and lie supposes that he took possession of Jalutln and Laodiceo «>n bin 
way back, having found them deserted. IT. I loved 01 i v. 18 (these towns “captured" 
by the Christians). liobemond was in friendly communication with the Moslem* of 
Aleppo at this very time (Kern. Iilnchct U7). Regarding Juba it tec p. 195, n. 6. 
In 1199 the Latin* mailer an expedition against the Turkoman* of K|.'am|t; «Acr thi* 
Ef’fnhir concluded peace with them (Iwforc the end of Rajah 595, Kcm. Blochet 1 iy). 

9 A party of 80 knights who came from 'Aklcn in the summer of noj were 
attacked near Landless by a Moslem emir and severely defeated (Erodes ii. *47 f.= 
Emoul 340 ff.; Kcm. Blochet 138 f. under A.H. 399, ending nth September 1103). 
In a.h. 6ao fear of attack on Jabala and Laodlcea led to Ef-xnhir'k ruining the walls 
of these town*. The fear iru groundless and the trail* were rebuilt (Kcm. Blochet 
t*o). 

• In Kajab 6rt after the assassination of Bohemond'* son (Kem, Blochet 148 f.= 
Journal asiatirjuc, 1835, pp. 40-45). Troop* from Cyprus, Tripoli* and ‘Akka wen; 
included in Bohemond’t forces (Mal^rni ix. 155). A.S. v. 159 mentions an expedition 
of someone (a ‘‘haillie'') from Cyprus, who was defeated by Turkomans in the 
neighbourhood of Antioch in a. 11. 609 (3rd June Hit— rind May m3). 
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el-akrad, Markab and Safitha that provoked hostilities. The 
emirs of Homs and Hama were generally glad to pay tribute 
for the sake of the security thus obtained. The Master of the 
Hospital made peace and war with them like an independent 
prince. Neither Bohcmond nor Er.-7.ahir took much share in 
this border warfare 1 . Nor did the death of the latter in October 
12 ifi 9 make much real change in the situation. Ez-zahir was 
succeeded by his son Kl-inulik cl-'aziz Oiyath cd-din Mu hammed 
(1216-36), who was a lucre child ul the time. His atnbck 
Shilmb cd-din Tugril was governor of Aleppo for many years*. 
From 12x8 onwards he acknowledged the supremacy of El-ashraf, 
a son of Kl-'adil whose possessions were chiefly in Mesopotamia 4 . 

The occupation of Constantinople by the Latins and tile 
opportunities for adventure and advancement thereby offered 
to the knights of western Europe undoubtedly diminished the 
number of crusaders to the Holy Land. But the children's 
crusades of the year 1212 are evidence of the strength of the 
religious motive which still swayed the hearts of the mass of the 
people. Innocent III also remained faithful to his ideals and 
was unwearied in his efforts on behalf of a new crusade. In 
1213 he formally renewed his appeal to Christendom. Two 
years later the Lateran council (1215) sanctioned and enjoined 

1 During tlic summer of uo,( (Kamad.m 599) tins emir of l.lnmn Iwicc engaged 
Mice es'fully with the Hospitallers of Tripoli* (Abulf. Iv. 10a, Makrixi lx. 196, 1-17 f.). 
Peace won made apparently at the end of the year (Abulf. iv. 106). In A.H. 601, 
ends 17th August 1205, pence expired and the Hospitaller* made a raid ogainsi 
Hninn l»cfore it wu renewed (Abtilf. iv. tn ( Makriii ix. 134 f.j. In A.H. 603 (A.S. 
v. I5.fl I.Iom* was attacked liy the Union and its emir received help from Aleppo 
(cf. Ahu'l-mehnxin quoted hy lilochet, Kent. 141, note t j also Makrixi lx. ijj under 
A.II. 601). Shortly afterward* there wiu an exjwditlon from Tripoli* against the 
territory of Jabala awl Laodicea (Makrixi ix. 135). In the spring of 1107 El-'adii 
joined in the fray and attacked the caatles and territory of Tripoli* from the beginning 
of May onwards. Peace was made with Bohcmond at the end of July (Iwginning of 
A.it. 604, Abulf. iv. 118, no, or end of A.U. 603, Makrixi tx. 137; cf. LA. Kamil ii. 
105 f. tinder A.H. 604). 

* On Lite 13rd night of Jnmada ii 613, after an illness lasting from the agth 
Jumada i (Mnkriii ix. 160). Possibly some words have fallen out of the text of Kent. 
Hiochct 151, where sjth Jumada ii appear* as the dale of his death. 

* For the circumstances of the accession of El-‘axis see Kern. Blochet 151 (T. and 
I.A. ii. 109 f. Tugril died 17th October 1133 (Monday nth Muhnmim 631, Kero, 
lilochet 184, correcting si to 11), but El-'aziz had already assumed the reins of 
government In July 1131 (Kern. Blochet 180). 

* A.n. 615* ending 18th March ta 19 (I.A. Kamil ii. 146). 
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the project of a crusade which was appointed to sail in the 
summer of 1217. Pope Innocent died in 1216 but the event did 
not seriously affect the numbers of those who took part in the 
crusade. Austrians and Hungarians were most numerously 
represented. They landed in Palestine in the autumn of J217. 
Hugh of Cyprus and Bohemond of Tripoli's joined the crusaders 
in *Akka. There were the usual discussions and disagreements. 
Supplies of food were got with difficulty and the Syrian Latins 
suffered discourtesy and ill-treatment from those who came us 
their defenders. Several movements of minor importance were 
made before the end of the year. A strong force raided the 
dependencies of Damascus for about a fortnight. The Invader* 
proceeded directly from 'Akka to Bateau, where they made rich 
booty. They then crossed the Jordan,south of Lake Tiberias 
and moved north-eastwards in the direction of Khisfin and Nawa. 
El-'adil was watching them and fell back on Ras el-mu. Before 
returning to ‘Akka they seem to have advanced further north 
and to have spent three days in the neighbourhood of Banyas. 
The inhabitants of Damascus were greatly alarmed and very 
apprehensive of being attacked. But the expedition was a mere 
raid in search of plunder'. Soon afterwards a badly-planned 
attack on the Moslem fortress situated on Jcbcl e^ur was 
triumphantly repulsed by the garrison and lasted only a week*. 
Before Christmas an expedition of five hundred crusaders into 
the hill country near Sidon came to a disastrous ending*. These 
undertakings cannot be regarded as serious operations worthy of 
the strength of the crusade. But already many of the pilgrims 

1 Tile line of march of the expedition in (lie country cam of Jordan is given by 
I.A. ii. 11a iwkIA-S. v. 160 ff. (Wilitcn vl. 147,note 31). Cf. Makrizi ix. ifiif. Oliver 1 * 
account Is not to do Unite (Kelt. it. 1398 ■Guizot 319 f.). t.A.'s date t» too late In the 
year (between the middle of Ramadan mid the beginning nfShniv.il). 

a According to A.S. (WUken vi. 150. notes 39 and 40) from Wednesday aHth 
Sha'bnn to Thursday 6th Ramadan (19th November—7th December). Cf. Makrizi 
ix. 163 (ten day*). In I-A.il. 114, seventeen dnyx should probably lie seven days 
(length of attack). In the Rccucil text of A.S. the error lies in 18th .Sha'bnn and 
the day of iho week in not to be altered as the editor suggests. Oliver's account 
harmonises with A.S, anil tlicac vrritcu give most particulars. Makrizi Ix. 467 luis u 
second reference to the attack on Jcbcl ct-tur, derived probably from I. A. 

1 Most particulars arc given by A.S. v. 164 f. (WUken vl. 133, note 45). The 
dale is Oliver's. Dc Vitry. Z.K.G. xv. 569 inakc» the object of the expedition 
" Belfort...apud Belinns,” and Makrizi ix. 466 says Sidon and Sliakif were Ixdli sacked. 
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were disinclined to prolong their stay in Palestine and spoke of 
returning home. The most serious defection was that of king 
Andrew of Hungary. In the beginning of 1218 in spite of all 
persuasion to the contrary and in spite of the patriarch's threat 
of excommunication he left 'Alcka, taking with him all his ships 
and men and materials of war. The condition of his kingdom 
and tile state of his health were the excuses which he gave. The 
king and patriarch occupied the remainder of the winter in 
erecting a strong tower at Caesarea and the Templars strength¬ 
ened and enlarged their fortress of 'AthUth. This latter now 
became the principal stronghold of the order in Syria. 

In the spring of 1218 the strength of the crusade was further 
diminished by the departure of some who returned home, but 
was greatly increased by a fleet of Germans who came chiefly 
from the province of Cologne. A council of war was held at 
which it was decided to attempt tlic conquest of Egypt. 
Damietta, a seaport on one of the eastern branches of the 
Nile, was chosen as the best point of attack. The Latins 
landed on the 29th of May 1 . In front of the city, in mid¬ 
stream, was a tower connected with the town by a bridge and by 
a chain or several chains, which prevented ships from ascending 
the Nile. Assaults on this tower completely absorbed the 
attention ami efforts of the besiegers until the 25th of August, 
when ut length it was captured 9 . News of the disaster is said 
to have caused El-'adil's death (31st August 1218)*. But neither 
the death of the sultan nor the capture of the tower exercised 
much influence on the course of events. El-‘adil was succeeded 
in Egypt by his son El-malik el-kamil Nasir ed-din Muhammcd 
and in Damascus by his second son El-malik el-mu'azzam Sharaf 
cd-din ‘Isa. Both had been provincial governors for many years. 

During all this time the Latin camp was on the western bank 

1 Tuesday 491I) May (dc Vltry, Z.K.G- xv. 571), Tuesday after Ascension Day 
(Oliver, Eck. ii. 1401). So also Makriri ix. 468 and 475. In Ibn Kh. Iv. 143, t?!]i 
it a textual error for and (Tuesday nth Rabi* i 615). 

1 The day after St Bartholomew's Day, 14th August (Oliver, Eck. 11 . 1405 = 
Guizot 347). 

* 7th Juinxda U 615 (Abulf. iv. »i6, I.A. ii. 148, Ibn Kh. iii. 138), a Friday 
(A.S. v. 170) or n Thursday (Makrixi ix. 469). In Yakut 89 there it an error in the 
day at well ns in the month (Sunday 7th Jumada i 615). Presumably death took 
place on the night of Uic 30th or the morning of the 31M- 
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of the Nile, separated by the river from Damictta. El-kamil lay 
with an army a short distance higher up and effectually guarded 
a bridge by which the Latins might have crossed to the eastern 
9ide. The annual rise of the river and the ravages of disease 
increased the difficulties of the invaders. It was not until 
February 1 that a fortunate circumstance secured them n footing 
on the other side of the Nile. El-kamil discovered a plot 
amongst his emirs and secretly left his camp one night. When 
this became known next morning the Egyptian troops retreated 
in a panic and left the way clear for the Latins. The city was 
now closely invested and slowly starved into surrender. El-kamil 
was reinforced by his brother El-mu'azzara and resumed his 
position in the neighbourhood. He made frequent and vigorous 
attacks on the besiegers, but without gaining any notable success. 
In September*, when the position of the defenders became critical, 
he entered into negotiations with the Latins. But the terms he 
offered were rejected* Finally, when the garrison coutcl no 
longer offer much resistance, the town was stormed on Tuesday 
the 5th of November (1219)*. 

* There is remarkable uncemlmy regarding the dale. Oliver, lick. ii. 140H gives 
tl»e day following the festival of St Agatha, l-c. the day after Tuesday 5th February. 
Mnkrizi la. 475 has both Tuesday 6th Dliu’l-ka'da [615], possibly Tuesday send 
January {calendar date 14th January) and zisi Dhu'l-ka'dn 616 (calendar date 8th 
February i u the correct year 6 15). The latter dale supports Oliver, the former h. the day 
alter the festival of St Agnes. De Vitry, Z.K.G. xv. 583, “imminente Quadragesima," 
also supports Oliver. Erodes ii. 336!., the day after the festivnl of St John (i.c. 
Tuesday ijth June), may be an error either tor Oliver's date or for the first of 
Makrizi’s. 

9 Negotiations commence after a fight which look place on the day of the execution 
of St John (39th August) and continue until Use day before the festival of Couna* ami 
Damien (Oliver, Eck. ii. i4i3 a Guuwt 367f.). These same negotiations are atilt 
referred to hy Oliver, Eck. ii. i4t4 = Guixnt 369 L 

* HU offers were gradually increased (Erodes ii. 338 ff.). Hoi the alleged offer to 
restore the whole kingdom of Jerusalem except Kcrak and Shnubnk (Oliver, Eck. ii. 
i4i4 = Gnlwjt 370) must be an exaggeration. De Vltry's more exact statement Implies 
considerably less (Z.K.G. xvi. 74^Guizot 393). Even at a Inter stage the report of 
such an offer is to be received with caution (see p. 303, n. s). 

4 Sanulus ii. soS, Oliver, Eck. ii. i4i5»Gnuot 373, de Vitry, Z.K.G. xvi. 77=* 
Guizot 395 f. 1 also A.S. v. S76 (Tuesday 15th Sha'baa 616) and Ibn Kh. Iv. 143 
(Tuesday s6lh Sha'b&n 6ifi); the latter roeu'.iom as nn alternative 37th Shn'ban, 
which is I.A.’s date (ii. 119) and Yakut's (Derenbourg 89). Accoiding to a letter 
in Marlene's Collcctio v. 1479 tltc attack began at night anil the citadel held out 
until the middle of next day. Abulfida's date (=Kcm. Blochet 161) is certainly 
erroneous (10th Ramadan a 19th November). 
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After this prolonged siege the invaders were in no position 
to continue their campaign at once. Many of the crusaders, 
indeed, having discharged their vows, returned to Europe. 
King John and the papal legate quarrelled regarding the 
possession of the town and the division of the spoils. When 
these questions were settled the king sailed to Cilicia where 
a war of succession was in progress. Maria was dead and John 
had married a daughter of Leo the Great, so that his child by this 
marriage had a claim to the throne. Others of the knights left 
for Syria, where El-mu'az/.am attempted next year to create a 
diversion (1220). In this to some extent he succeeded. The 
town of Caesarea was evacuated and laid in ruins. The castle 
of 'Athlith was twice attacked but unsuccessfully. During the 
siege of Damietta the Moslems had destroyed the walls of some 
of the places they held in Palestine and this work of destruction 
was now carried further 1 . There was great alarm in Egypt and 
the movements of the Tartars in Mesopotamia just at this time 
were an additional cause of anxiety. El-kamil was still disposed 
to make concessions for the sake of peace. Rut even his most 
favourable offers were not accepted. They included the re¬ 
storation of Jerusalem and the surrender apparently of at least 
the revenues of a large part of Palestine*. 

Meantime the papal legate urged an advance from Damietta 
and was supported by the enthusiasm of many pilgrims who had 
freshly arrived from Europe. In 1221 the importance of starting 
before the rising of the Nile was urged and recognised. But by 


1 Oliver, Kck. ii. I4M (JctUKtlcni, Snfed and Jel>c! e{-iur); cf. dc Vitry, 2 .K.C. 
xvi. 74—Gultut 393 (Jerusalem. Safed, hhakif, Uanyat). Jelicl el-\ur was destroyed 
before El-'adil’s death (A.S. v. 165 f.), Banya.s and Tibnin by KJ-mu'n?jpnm in the 
autumn of rat8 (A.S. v. 171). The destruction of the walls of Jerusalem commenced 
in March 1419 (Abu'bmchasin quoted by BJochet, Kem. 159, 1st Muhnrttun 616; 
Kem. Biochet 161, beginning of A.H. 616 ; cf. A.S. v. 173 f.). The month when Eh 
rnu'azram returned to Palestine for the purpose of effecting this destruction n given 
by I.A. Kamil ii. 119 as Dhu'l-jfa'da [fiisJ- 

* L>c Vitry, Z.K.G. xvi. 109, mentions the fact without naming the terms. I.A. 
Kamil ii. 101 (= Makrisi ix. 490} and Abulf. iv. 30+ do not appear to he independent of 
one nnolher; they explicitly triune Jerusalem, Ascnlon, Tiberias, (Sidon), Jahtla and 
I^iodicea, which ore not at all equivalent to their summary statement "all Jwlndin's 
conquests excq»t Kerak and Shanhak." A large offer such as the bitter Uatemenl 
expresses is however more comprehensible now than previously. See p. 304, n. 3. 
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the time everyone was ready it was nearly the middle of July 1 . 
It was decided to march directly from Damictta to Cairo, 
although the route was a difficult one for an invading army 
at the season of the year. El-kamil was posted at Mansura 
where his front was protected by the Dahr Ashmun, a branch 
of the Nile which the Latins would have to cross on their way. 
The emirs of northern Syria, including El-ashraf, had joined forces 
with the Egyptians in the early part of the year*. At Eariskur, 
three miles from Damictta, the Latins mustered 4000 bowmen, 
1200 knights and a large number of mounted men, besides in¬ 
fantry. Their advance from there to the Bahr Ashmun occupied 
a week. As they marched along the right bank of the Nile in 
close order they were only slightly harassed by Moslem attacks. 
On the 24th of July they encamped in the triangle that is formed 
by the Ashmun and the branch of the Nile that flows past 
Damietta. Eurther advance was impossible in the face of the 
enemy and a fortified camp was accordingly constructed. The 
danger of the position soon became apparent. The ships sent 
to Damietta for provisions were cut off on their return journey, 
being captured or sunk (18th August). The Moslems having 
gained the river at once blocked the lines of communication by 
land also. In a few days the Latins came to the conclusion 
that they must endeavour to force their way back to Damictta 
(Thursday 26th August)'. It was arranged to start at nightfall. 
“The tents were set on fire as if to inform the enemy of the 
retreat and to invite them to awake and pursue us 4 ." It was 
altogether a hopeless undertaking. By next moming the main 
body, on the shore, was surrounded and cut off from the river 
and from the ships which carried most of the provisions. The 
sluices of the Nile were opened and the country was flooded. 

* King John returned from Syria on Wednesday, 7th July (Oliver, Kelt. ii. 1437, 
the day after Tuesday "in oetava Apostolomm "); on the 17th of July (161J1 Kat. 
August) the army mustered at Fariakur (Oliver. Eck. ii. 141$, " J'harbcutn "). 

* El-ashraf joined his brother in Muharrnin 6x8, i.c. February mi (IUn Kh. iii. 
488). Wilken vi. 331, note 44, quotes Mokriii for 33rd Junuula ii (14th August) and 
A.S. for 3rd Unjab (33rd August). Cf. also Wilken. note 45. 

* 7th Kal. September (Oliver, Eck. ii. 1434)1 evening of Friday 7th KnjabtJrS, 
Le. the night of Thursday ifith August (Ibn Kh. iii. 34 t). The date* and particulars 
in this paragraph without special reference arc derived from Oliver, Eck. 1438-37. 

4 Abbreviation of a sentence of Oliver's (Eck. Ii. 1434). 
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Although the crusaders kept the enemy at bay during the whole 
of Friday further retreat was impossible. They sent envoys to 
El-kaniil on Saturday to request terms of surrender. The sultan 
thought it best not to press his advantage unduly. After the 
necessary consultations and interchange of messages exceedingly 
moderate terms were agreed to and embodied in a treaty, which 
was signed on Monday the 30th of August 1 . The chief provisions 
were that Dninictta should be surrendered, the prisoners on both 
sides set at liberty and the duration of peace fixed for a term of 
eight years* or until the arrival of a western king*. This last 
condition was understood to apply particularly to the emperor 
Frederick II. Damictta was surrendered on the 8th of September 
(1221) 4 . 

Frederick II of Germany took the crusaders’ vow in 1215, 
on the day when he was crowned king. During the siege of 
Damictta he gave energetic support to the movement in Europe 
but lie found it inconvenient to leave his dominions at the time 
himself. In 1221 he sent reinforcements to Egypt and made pre¬ 
parations to follow them. Mis failure to carryout his intention 
was publicly reproved by the Pope as a cause of the disastrous 
issue of the crusade. In 1222 it was arranged that he should 
marry Isabella daughter of king John of Jerusalem, who was 
heiress to the kingdom through her mother. The marriage was 
celebrated in November 1225 and Frederick thereupon claimed 
the title king of Jerusalem in virtue of his wife's lineage and in 
spite of her fathers protests. Extensive preparations were com¬ 
menced for a crusade which was to start in the summer of 1227. 
But again, at the last moment, the emperor’s departure was 
postponed on account of the state of his health. Gregory IX 

1 Oliver, Eck. ii. *437; Ibn Kh. iii. 141 gives Nth Rajab (calendar date 31ft 
August). I.A. Kamil ii. 114 gives 7th Rajah (the day of the retreat) as the date of the 
treaty (cf. p. 306, n. 3). 

* Oliver, Eck. ii. 1438, So minis ii. no, William de Nangts in Guizot 130. Entcle* 
ii. 351, Ralph of Coggeahalle 189. According to Oliver the prisoner* to be released 
included oil token since the time of Soladin. Cf. Makrixi ix. 493. Similarly 
Erode*. 

* Oliver, Eck. ii. 1438. Cf. p. *95, n. 5. 

* Wednesday 19th Rajah 618 (Ahull iv. 306 ; Makrizi ix. 491; Ibn d-khoimi 
quoted by Ibn Kh. iv. 143), or aoth Rajah 618 (Kem. Illochet 164, where 618 ii on 
obvious textual error). In LA. Kamil ii. n 5 9th Kajab it a textual error. 
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(1227-41), the new pope, regarded this as a mere excuse and 
launched a bull of excommunication against him. When 
Frederick protested that he was ready to start the Pope for¬ 
bade him. In those circumstances the emperor sailed in June 
1228, and having spent some time in Cyprus .asserting his claim 
to tlie island and arranging for its government, he landed in 
'Akka on the 7th of September 1 * * . 

The course of events in Syria since the peace of Damietta 
may be very briefly summarised. Adairs in Cyprus had been 
productive of much internal strife among the Latins. The 
jealousies of El-'adiJ’s sons had led to frequent wars among the 
Moslems. Although Tripoli's and Antioch were not included in 
the peace neither party had much leisure even for the border 
warfare which was usual in the north*. The crusaders who left 
Europe in 1227, when Frederick should have sailed, did not 
open hostilities in Syria. Many returned home when they 
learned that Frederick had postponed his departure but about 
800 knights and 10,000 foot soldiers remained, awaiting his 
arrival*. On the 28th of October it was decided to proceed 
at once to fortify Caesarea and, after this work was finished, 
to strengthen Jaffa in the same way 4 . The pilgrims seem how¬ 
ever tojiay^workcd at several points throughout the winter. 
The Tcutonicicrfrghts Hospitallers were occupied in building 

1 Vigil of ihe Nativity of the Virgin (Mt. Paris Hi. 159). 

4 In June or July 11x8 El-ashraf marie an incursion into die territory of Tripoli* in 
order to effect a diversion in favour of '.be defenders of Damietta. He plundered the 
rabatjl (suburbs) of Knfithn and IIifn d-akrad and ravaged the country round. An 
attack on the territory of Atoppo by die sultan of Rum called him away (Kcm. 
Dlochct 155 f. 2 cf. Abu'bmchasiii in Blochct’s note, p. 155 and A.S. v. idd). In June 
tan Kl-mu‘*x?am (*• Conulinui") mnde tin expedition against Guy of Jubail, who 
'refused to recognise the i>eoce. He wiki compelled to make a leparatc truce (Oliver, 
Eck. IL T450). About the same time or a little Inter Bohemond IV attacked some 
Turk* who hnd invaded Armenia (Oliver >450). On another occasion when liohcmond 
invaded Armenia (? A.H. 613) the Armenians were assisted by Shiliab ettalin of Aleppo 
(I.A. Kamil ii. 170). In A.H. 6 14 (commences und December 1116) time were 
conflicts between the Templar* and the Moslems followed by peace with Antioch 
(I.A. Kamil ii. 170). 

* Mt. Paris Hi. 160 (cf. Gerold's letter to the Pope in 1117 in Mu Paris iil. 118). 
The figure* may include the strength of the military order* os well ns of the 
enuaders. 

4 Letter of Gerald (Mt. Paris iii. 119). Eracles U. 365 maker, the work nt 
Caesarea commence a month after Easter (iai8). 
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a new castle for themselves not far from Safed 1 . Others went 
to Sidon, where they fortified an island in front of the harbour 
by erecting a wall and two towers’. This proceeding was really 
a breach of the conditions of the truce, for the town was jointly 
inhabited by Moslems and Christians, or at least the revenues 
of the district were divided between them, and the walls were 
left in ruins in order that neither side might gain undue ad¬ 
vantage*. Jaffa was still untouched when Frederick arrived in 
Palestine. 

Frederick’s relations both with the Christians and the Moslems 
were now somewhat peculiar. He brought with him only a small 
number of his own followers. He soon discovered, if indeed he 
was not previously aware, that he could not depend on the support 
cither of the crusaders or of the Syrian Latins. The Pope sent 
word that his leadership should not be recognised. The Templars 
and the knights of St John held aloof. The supporters of John 
of Briennc and of the recently deposed governor of Cyprus, John 
of Beirut, were his enemies. It is probably significant that the 
fortification of Jaffa was the only military operation that lie 
undertook. This was not his own plan nor was it carried out 
by his authority. It occupied the Latins from the 25th of 
• November to the beginning of March*. But by tins time 

1 America ii. ii. 438 and Ilaithum i. 485 mention it* building under ihe year 
m6. Frederick 1 ! letter of March mp possibly implies that it was then still 
unfinished (Mt. Varli Ul. 17a). The castle is called Kurain by Arabic writers. 

* Eracla. ii. jCs^Sanutus ii. ax 1. The work lasted from Martinmas (nth 
November) to the middle of Quadragesima (beginning of March 1118), It was 
complete when Frederick arrived (Erode! ii. 369). Annales ii. ii. 438 mentions the 
fortification of Sidon under A.D. 1217. Abulf. iv. 348 Attributes the work to Frederick 
himself (A. II. 6*5). 

' Abulf.iv. 348 } I. A. Kamil ii. 171. In the beginning of March taa8(endof Rabi* 
l 615) the Moslem* had mode a raid in the neighbourhood of Tyre (A.S. v. 185 f.). 

4 Frederick's letter in Ml. Paris iii. 173 says he reached Jaffa "«• die memis 
Novembris.” As, however, he left *Akka about St Clement’s Day (Gerold's letter 
ill. 1 os, a» cited p. 311, n. 4), l-c. 13rd November, 15th in Mt- Paris may be assumed to 
be a textual error for 35th. Makrizi ix. 5*0 lays that A.U. ended whilst El-kamii 
was still at Tell '»jul and Frederick in ‘Akita. Although this statement is inexact 
in either case, it tends to confirm the later date, 35th November (a.H. 615 ended on 
spill November m8). The date when the fortification of Jaffa was completed may 
be inferred from the fact that Frederick visited Jerusalem (after the work was com¬ 
pleted) on the 17th of March. Hermann’s letter (in Mon. Germ. Legum ii. 363) 
says that Jaffa had been strongly fortified by Sexagesima Sunday (18U1 February). 
Further addition! to the fortifications were also contemplated (Ceroid's letter ill. 
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Frederick had negotiated a treaty with the Moslems on his 
own authority and without consulting those who were generally 
most important in such affairs, the masters of the military orders 
and the papal legate, who was Gerold the patriarch of Jerusalem. 

The emperor's intention to make an expedition to Palestine 
was well known beforehand to the Moslems. El-kamil actually 
sent envoys to negotiate with him in Europe. There can be no 
doubt that he offered concessions in Palestine at the expense of 
his brother El-mu'azzam, similar probably to those he was 
previously willing to gi ant to the crusaders in Egypt Frederick 
seems to have thought that the sultan might perhaps restore the 
whole kingdom of Jerusalem as it had been before Saladin’s 
victories. It is incredible that El-kamil should have entertained 
such an idea at any time and, besides, the situation in Moslem 
Syria immediately before and after Frederick’s arrival had 
altered very much to the sultan's advantage. His great rival 
El-mu'azzam of Damascus died in the latter part of the year 
1227 (12th November)', and Palestine was occupied by an 
Egyptian army in the summer of 1228'. Damascus remained 
in the hands of El-mu'azzam's son El-malik en-nasir Da’ud, 
whose claims were at first recognised by his uncle El-malik 
el-ashraf, sultan of Euphratesia and overlord of northern Syria. • 
About the end of November (1228), however, El-ashraf agreed 
that El-kamil should retain Palestine on condition that Damascus 
should be conceded to himself* The assurance of the Moslem 
sultans that Frederick was not a serious menace to their schemes 
may be inferred from the fact that El-ashraf now commenced 
the siege of Damascus and devoted himself to this undertaking 

107). Annates if. it. 438 mentions the event under A.n. jis 8; also that two towers 
were built at Jaffa in A.D. 1130. 

* Ibn Kh. ii. 419 (8th hour of Friday 30th Dhu'l-ka’da 614, calendar dntc 11th 
November, or the evening of rst Dhn’bhijja ( i.e. Thursday night or Friday morning). 

* Mnkriri ix. 516f. 

* El-ashraf entered Damascus os Da'ud’s ally in the last ten days of Ramadan 6*5, 
34th August—and September 122A (Abulf. iv. 346; Mnkriri ix. 317). El-ashraf 
joined El-kamil near Asenlon on the toth of November ("jour rlc la ffitc des sacrifices 
fijj,” Hist. Petr. Alex, quoted by Blochet, Rev. Or. Lau ix. 519; cf. Abulf. !v. 346) 
and the agreement between the sultans was made at Tell ‘njul, in the neighbourhood 
of Ascalon and Gaza, at the end of A.H. 62 5, i.e. before 30th November m8 
(Abulf. iv. 346). El-ashraf set out for Damascus in the beginning of a.H. 616 
(beginning of December istl). 
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during the remainder of the emperor's stay in Palestine. The 
small number of Frederick's troops was necessarily known to 
the Moslems and so also, no doubt, was the notorious division 
between the papal and the imperial parties. It is not surprising, 
then, that the course of the negotiations between the sultan of 
Egypt and the emperor did not run smoothly. They com¬ 
menced immediately after Frederick’s arrival 1 and they lasted, 
with one slight interruption*, for five months. During the 
earlier part of this time the emperor was encamped near ’Akka; 
from the 25th of November onwards he was at Jaffa. Possibly 
the proposal to fortify Jaffa was a consequence of the discovery 
that a settlement could not be speedily attained*. The stages 
of the negotiations can only be conjectured. Presumably the 
final agreement lay between the extreme proposals at first 
made by each side*. Frederick had no means of enforcing his 
demands. During the winter, also, he heard that his presence 
was much required in Europe, where his enemies were taking 
advantage of his absence. On the other hand, the siege of 
Damascus made no progress and there was a danger that 
the emperor might ally himself with El-malik en-imsir Da'ud. 
A large degree of friendly feeling and mutual respect between 
the sultan and the emperor and their respective envoys may 
also have influenced the result. Both princes were eminently 
men of culture, and unlike most of their contemporaries re¬ 
markably tolerant of differences of religious opinion and practice. 

1 Ceroid’* circular letter in Mt. Pari* til. r8o; representatives of the emperor 
landed before the fortification* of Sid on were complete and they hnd already bad 
interviews with the sultan (Krnoul ifiof.J. 

• When the Latins Itcgan the fortification of Jaffa they seised supplies from the 
adjoining village*. The sultan complained of this and of the whole undertaking os 
being inconsistent with the carrying an of negotiation*. Frederick gave compensation 
for what had been taken by force, but the sultan broke off negotiations for a short 
time and harassed the cnisadcr* by cutting off stragglers (Gerold’s letter to the Pope 
iil. 103, os cited p. 31a, n. 4). 

* Cf- Etudes IL 37s = Sanulus ii. 113. El-kamil was nt Nablus when Frederick 
arrived and it was after he had moved to Kotbiya near Gaea that the emperor decider! 
to fortify Jaffa (Erodes ii. 369 IT.). Da’ud of Damascus wo* encamped at Nablus for a 
short time in the latter part of November ami the beginning of December (Abuif. i*. 
346-348). Hermann’s statement that Dn’ud was nt Nablus and Ehashrsf wilt! 
El-kamil near Gnxa whilst Frederick wo* at Jaffa (Mon. Germ. Legum ii. 163) Is not 
to be understood of the whole period of the fortification of Jaffa (cf. p. 310, n. 3). 

4 There are indications of this in Reinnud’s extracts. The earliest proposals are 
vaguely stated in Erodes ii. 370 f. 
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A treaty was drawn out and signed on the 18th of February 
(1229)*. It was agreed that there should be peace for ten years*, 
dating from the 24th of the month*. Most of the special articles 
embodied concessions by the sultan to the emperor. 

The outstanding feature of the treaty is the provision that 
Jerusalem should again become a Latin town. Hut the mosques 
on the temple hill and the whole sacred area arc excepted and 
a free right of pilgrimage is expressly provided for 4 . Jkthlchcm 
and Nazareth wore also handed over to the Latins and the roatls 
to Nazareth and Jerusalem were made secure by the surrender 
of certain villages on the way*. Other concessions were the 
fortress of Tibnin, the town of Sidon and part at least of the 
surrounding district*. The most important provisions yet un- 

1 Frederick^ letter in Ml. Farit iii. 175; Rnbl 1 U in EN'aini H. ryi i* probably a 
textual error for Rnlrf' i: cf. note 3. 

a Frederick'* letter in Ml. Puri* lii. 175; Gcnitd i. 197 (at cited lu note 4); 
Ernoul 463 ; ile Nangi*. Oulitol 143. Rcinaud 430, without naming hi* xourcc, gives 
ten years, five month* and some days j Makrtzi ix. 594, tun ycant, five month* and 
fotty days The difference between the lengtli of the CUrtHtlnit and the Moslem 
years explains the additinitnl five months. 

P a8lh Rabi* i 616 (Makrixi ix. 534b 

4 Full jwrllculnrt of the sultan'* concession* are given in Frederick's lutlcr (Ml. 
Pnri*, iii. 174 f.) anil In a letter of Gcrold to the Fo]>e (Uuilkwl-lirehollcs, Ilisloria 
diplomatics iii. 101 ff.). Extract* from the treaty with Gcmld’s comments ore given 
in Mon. Germ. Epistolarum, saec. xiii, i. 196 IT. The list of Mirrcnrler* In Erodes li. 
374 = Sammu ii. 313 is: Jerusalem, Hcthlchcin, Nawueth, village* on the road to 
JeruHoIem, Innd of Toron (Tibnin), the part of Sidon which the Mosiurm. held luirl 
the plain of Sidon. Gums 49 am! Aimalc* it. li. 43H mime only Jerusalem, Nazareth 
and l.ytlda (Lud). 

• There was n general provision that tlic Latins were to exercise no authority ill 
tbe neighbourhood of Jerusalem, but Uetlilchem and certain village* on the way from 
'Akka to Jerusalem wore expressly assigned to ilicm (Kem. Hindus 175 f,*»Rcv. 
Or. Ul v. 75 f.). Resides Uetldehcm two very small canaUa Ixdwccn it and 
Jerusalem were granted to the Latins (Gerald 1 * letter to the I'ope iii. 105 ; cf. 
Hermann's letter ii. 364). El-'nini ii. 189, quoting the tarikh Haitian, Makrixi ix. 
33$ and Ceroid 1 * comments all emphasise the fact that the casalia round Jerusalem 
were to bo Moslem. Eiwnuwoiri in Eb'mrii ii. 188 mentions (lie surrender of the 
villages between ‘Akka and Jerusalem and El-‘amid, in Eb'uiill ii. n;r, names 
particniaily Lud (similarly Makrixi ix. 535). Hermann ii. 163 f. specifies Ramla and 
(he casalia on both sides of the road between it and Jerusalem, Gerald's letter iii. 10$ 
those on the direct road between Jaffa and Jerusalem. Nazareth U distinctly 
represented as a new concession by Frederick and Hermann and Erode* (= Sanutus), 
Gerold’s letter iii. 103 says the village!) between ‘Akka and Nazareth were 11 duo 
casalia tnodica.” 

• Tibnin and Hunuui were apparently still in ruins and unoccupied at this lima 
(LA. Kamil ii. 17 r). Mckriil ix. 516 confirms the surrender of Tibnin and its territory. 
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mentioned are those regarding the release of prisoners on both 
sides', the fortifications that might be constructed in Palestine*, 
and an article which bound Frederick to maintain the treaty 
against all parties and to abstain from assisting the knights of 
Tripoli's and Antioch in their wars with the Moslems 3 . 

The terms of this agreement were severely and resentfully 
criticised on both sides. The Christians expressed no gratitude 
for what they gained ; they never weighed their chances of 
being able to obtain more by other means; they regarded the 
treaty as a shameful compromise and a base surrender. The 
Moslems gave themselves over to bitter lamentation with more 
excuse. They were not consoled by the reflection that they 
still might freely visit Jerusalem on pilgrimage, that the sur¬ 
render did not greatly affect the military situation and that for 
ten years the Latins of the south were bound to neutrality when 
there was war in Tripoli’s or Antioch. The shameful fact re¬ 
mained that Jerusalem had been betrayed and that the holy 
places were voluntarily given over into the hands of infidels. 
Both the sultan and the emperor, accordingly, suffered much 
abuse and, in Frederick's ease at least, actual insult As soon 
as the emperor visited Jerusalem it was placed under an intcr- 

Gcrolil iii. 105 aiacits it was not to be fortified. The revenges of Sidou previews to 
its recent occupation hod been sliarcd by the Latin* and the Moslems (Abulf. iv. 348). 
The l«atln* were now conceded ail the town and die surrounding plain (Frederick’s 
letter). Rut |«rt of the ‘'district" may still have licen Modem, a* is stated in a letter 
in Mon. Germ, xxvii. 461 (cf. p. 31H, n. 1). This letter includes the road to the 
Jordan in its list of concessions. 

1 The prisoners made during the recent hostilities and also those captured at 
Damietta and not yet released were to be set free (Hermann's letter li. 164, as cited 

p. Ill, n- a)' 

* Frederick’s letter states that the right to fortify Jerusalem, Jaffa, Caesarea, 
Stdun and the Teutonic cattle uf Sancta Marla (p. 309, n. 1) was expressly conceded 
(so also Hermann with Sidun omitted). Ceroid's tetter iii. 103 adds BeUilehem. 
Article I of the treaty (p. 311. n. 4) authorises the emperor or bis representatives to 
fortify Jerusalem. Gerald, in bis letter and comments, criticises this concession as 
one which Is personal to the emperor. Such a limitation accounts, no doubt, for the 
statements of the tarikh Baibars (in El-'aini ii. 189) and Abulf. iv. 350 that the wall 
of Jerusalem was not to be repaired; Makriri ix. 315, who says that even the emperor 
was not to rebuild the walls, interprets Iris sources wrougly. As a matter of fact tire 
town was not fortified until peace expired in 1x39; cf. p. 314, n. 1. Frederick and 
Hermann and Emoul 465 claim that the sultan bound himself not to fortify his 
possessions. The obligation can only have applied to some specified ease or coses. 

■ Gerald’s extracts (p. 31a, n. 4). 
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diet by the authority of the patriarch Gcrold*. In 'Akka 
Frederick had to face scenes of rioting and recrimination. 
Having made what arrangements he could for the government 
of his eastern kingdom he sailed on the 1st of May* leaving 
behind him a mixed legacy of benefit and of strife. 

In spite of the dislike with which the treaty of 1229 was 
regarded on both sides it was soon practically accepted as a 
good working arrangement At first, while El-knmil's authority 
in Palestine was not secure, Moslem discontent found vent in 
riotous attacks upon the pilgrims in Jerusalem and on the roads 
to the holy places*. 13 ut this was merely an ebullition of popular 
feeling, easily dealt with and quickly suppressed. After the 
reconciliation of the Pope and the emperor, in the summer of 
1230, all parties agreed to recognise accomplished facts. Antioch 
and Tripolis being as usual outside the scope of the treaty, the 
military orders had still an outlet for their activity in this 
direction. During 1229-31, for a few months in 1233, and again 
in 1235-37 there were conflicts with neighbouring emirs, especi¬ 
ally on the borders of Tripolis 4 . But once more internal party 

1 The emperor'* visit lasted from the evening of Saturday 17th March to the early 
morning of the following Monday. The account of Gerald's letters (op. cit. lii. 105 ff. 
and Ml. Paris lii. 180 f.) is to be supplemented by the friendly account of Hermann 
(op. cit. ii. *65). It is difficult to understand Frederick's abrupt departure except os n 
consequence of the interdict. Gerald represent* his departure "summo dilucoln" 
(Emcles ii. 374 "it mie nuit") oh hasty and blameworthy, but lie sayx nothing of the 
interdict which, according to Hermann, had been already pronounced that Very day. 
On Sunday Frederick discussed the question of fortifying the town and promised to 
announce hi* plans next day. He left on Monday without making any communication 
on the subject, and when be was overtaken and asked his intentions he wo* obviously 
not in a mood for co-operating with the party which had just treated him. as lie mast 
have felt, so shamefully. 

* Gerold's circular letter (Mt. Paris Hi. 184). 

* See especially Emcles li. 38$ IT. 

4 The district of Unrin wtu pillaged in November trsij (end of A.U. 6 ad, I.A. 
Kamil ii. 180). The knights of ijifn cl-nkrad were repulsed by the troops of Hamn in 
the summer of 1*30 (Ramadan 6ij, El-'aini ii. 174; cf. A half. iv. 3 66). In A. If. 618 
Jobala was plundered by the Latins and they were attacked in their turn by the troops 
of Aleppo (I.A. Kamil ii. 180). According to Kcm. Blochet 179 f. the Moelcm* 
ravaged the vicinity of Markab in RaW ii 618 (February j *31) and ruined the citadel of 
Balanyas. There w&s nn indecisive engagement and peace was mode on aoth Slm'ban 
(33rd June 1*31) with both the Templars and the Hospitallers (cf. p. 399, n. 3). In 
1333 the emir of Hama discontinued payment of tribute to the knights of Hiyn el- 
akrad and the Latins made Incursions into his territory. El-kamil and El-asbraf on 
their way to Armenia Minor arranged a renewal of peace nnd trilxite was again paid 
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strife absorbed the best energies of the Latins and overshadowed 
all phases of the Moslem war. Frederick's interference in eastern 
affairs inaugurated a period of bitter civil strife in Cyprus and 
in Syria. His temporary reconciliation with the Pope did not 
eradicate the enmity with which many regarded him. John of 
Beirut led the opposition. The emperor sent forces to maintain 
his rights under the command of Marshal Richard Filangicri. 
Cyprus was soon completely lost to the imperial party. In 1232 
'Akka also was taken from them. In 1234 Thcodoric, arch¬ 
bishop of Ravenna, was sent to deal with the situation as papal 
legate. But the Pope's relations with Frederick again took a 
turn for the worse and no agreement was reached. The schism 
In the state continued although hostilities on both sides were 
suspended. John of Beirut died in 1236 and was succeeded by 
his son Balian. Marshal Richard remained as Frederick's deputy 
governor of his Syrian kingdom. 

During all this time the Moslem sultans took no advantage 
of the discord which prevailed amongst the Latins. El- 
mu'azzam's son El-mnlik cn-n&sir Salah cd-din Da'ud was com¬ 
pelled to surrender Damascus to El-ashraf in the month following 
Frederick’s departure (25th June 1229)’. He was permitted to 
retain possession of the Jordan district (El-gor) and of certain 
territories to the east of the Jordan (El-belka, including Kerak)\ 


(Emcles II. 403 IT.). In 1*35 (A minks A ii. il. 439) or 1336 (Antmlcs B ii. il. 439) the 
military order* attacked Barin. In Rnbl‘ l 634 (November 1436) El-‘a zU of Aleppo 
diet! and wan nominally succeeded by hii son, El-mnlik en-nayir SaUh ed-din Yusuf, 
a child three years old (Abulf. lv. 418). In the autumn of 1136 (in a.h. <134, which 
commences 4th September 1436) Bagras was besieged by the army of Aloppo in 
retaliation for recent inroads of the Templars. After peace «u restored l>y the 
mediation of Bohemond of Antioch the death of Et-‘atU brought it to an end and the 
Templars planned an expedition against Darbassak. In June 1137, whilst the Latins 
were besieging this place, the army of Aleppo attacked and defeated them very 
severely (Kcm. Blochet 195 f.. Abulf. iv. 410 f., Mt. Paris iii. 404 IT.), 

1 I.A. Kamil ii. 176 (Monday and Sha'bon 6a6); AS. v. 190 (Monday 1st Sha‘ban 
616); Mnkrixi x. 451 (rat Sha'inn 6a6). Da'ud left the city on Friday nth Sha'ban, 
6th July (A.S. t. 190 and Ibn Kh. iii. 488). Frederick is reported to have tried un¬ 
successfully to Induce Da’ud to approve of the terms of his treaty with El-kamil 
(Gerald's letter to the Pope, iii. to6). The letter cited p. 31*, n. 6 says Da’ud was 
willing to accept parts but not the whole. 

a Abulf. iv. 35J (Saif is named; Shaubak was at first included but afterwards 
surrendered to El-kamil) ;I.A. Kamil ii. 178 (Nablus and Ikiisan; $arkhad to s friendly 
emir); Ibn Kh. iii. 488 (Nablus ami Banyas; the latter may be an error for Baisan) 3 
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presumably on condition that he acknowledged Kl-kamil’s 
authority. Even El-ashraf formally recognised his brother's 
supremacy and surrendered several Mesopotamian towns in 
exchange for his new capital 1 . El-kamil thus became the most 
powerful Moslem prince in Syria and Euphratasia. By a series 
of successful wars he established his authority and rounded off 
his territories. Gradually the jealousies aroused by his success 
came to a head. KUashraf himself was on the point of leading 
a general revolt when he died in the summer of 1237. This 
event gave El-kamil an opportunity of seizing Damascus (7th 
January 1238)’ and thus of further strengthening his position. 
When, however, he himself died two months later (loth March 
1238)’ there was no one capable of holding his dominions 
together. After several changes and vicissitudes of fortune El- 
kamij's brother El-malik ea-.salih 'Imad cd-din Isma'il of Ba'albck 
gained Damascus (27th September 1239) 4 and one of Kl-lcamiTs 
sons, El-malik es-salih Nejm cd-din Ayub, became sultan of 
Egypt (17th June 1240)*. The history of the next five years 


A.S. v. 190 (Kerak, Nablus ami villages In El-jjor and El-bclljia) 5 Madrid x. 15 of. 
(Kerale, Shauliak, Salt, El-bclka, Nablus, Jerusalem and Bait Jibril). 

1 Abuir. If. 35s. 

* 1 ith last night of Jumnda i 635 (Almlf. Iv. 438). In Ibn Kh. ill. 343,9th Jumodal 
may be a textual error for 191I1 Jumada i, which is given by Kcm. lllochel 199 and 
would agree exactly with Abulfida’a date. Madrid x. 189 is iJowdbly a Imrmoni.slic 
combination of cite two dales found by him in separate sources. El-ashruf died on 
Thursday 4th Muharrnm 635, 37th August 1137 (Mokrld x. 386), in Kcm. lllochel 
196 called 5U1 Muhamun 635. 

* Abulf. iv. 430 (nine days fmni the end of Rajah 635)5 Ibn Kh. Hi. 344 and 
Mnkrizi x. 39a (Wednesday mi Rajab 635, calendar date 9th March 1338); Kcm. 
Biochet 300 ( 3 »!vt Rajah 635). 

4 Ibn Kh. iv. 343 (Tuesday 37th Safor 637, calendar date 38th .September). Cf. 
Mukriii x. 319 (37th Safer), and Abu'l-niehasin quoted by Blochct, Kcm. 306 (Tuesday 
13rd Safer 637, where 38 may be substituted for 13). The citadel was captuieil a few 
days latei and so in the beginning or the following month Uabi* i (Kern. Hlochct 306), 

* Sunday morning 6tli last day of Dhu'l-ka'da 637 (Abulf. Iv. 451), he. Sunday 
34th Dhu’I-kaMn (Kcm. Blochct 307). Ibn Kh. iii. 346 luu Sunday 37th Dhu'l-ka'da 
(calandar dale igth June, a Tuesday). Ayub's brother arid rival was nrre&tcd by his 
emirs on Friday night 8th Dlui’l-ka'da, he. on the night of Thursday jmt May (Abulf. 
iv. 453 and Kcm. Blochct 307). Ayub was ruler of Damascus from January 1339 
(Jumada ii 636) until It ww seittd by Isma'il whilst Ayub and his army were away 
in Palestine. Three weeks loter, having been deserted by his troops, Ayub was mnde 
prisoner by Da'ud of Kerak, on Friday evening list October H39 (he. the evening of 
Saturday sand Rabi' i 637, Ibn Kh. iii. 141). He was afterwards set at liberty 
on the evening of Saturday 17th Ramadan, he. sotli April 1340 (Ibn Kh. iii, 341), 
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and the position of the Latins in Syria were greatly influenced 
by the rivalries and contests of these two sultans. 

Just in the midst of the changes and troubles that followed 
El-kamil's death the truce between Frederick and the sultan 
expired and a new crusade arrived in Syria (September 1239). 
Theobald, count of Champagne and king of Navarre, was its 
most important leader. It was considered n favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for the rebuilding and fortification of Ascalon, which had 
lain in ruins since 1192. On the way a party of several hundred 
knights set out to surprise the Moslems in the neighbourhood 
of Gaza. Thu result was a serious disaster. The Latins were 
themselves surprised and practically cut to pieces (13th Novem¬ 
ber 1239)’. The main body of the crusaders arrived too late to 
be of any assistance. They were so discouraged by the defeat 
that they returned forthwith to 'Akka. Before this the Latins 
had commenced fortifying Jerusalem and had constructed a 
citadel in which the "tower of David” was included. Da'ud ot 
Kerak, who commanded the Egyptian forces in Palestine, at 
once followed up the victory at Gaza by attacking this new 
stronghold. It was carried by assault after twenty-one days 
siege (7th December 1239)* and the tower of David was captured 
six days later. The Latins made no attempt at rescue and Da'ud 
withdrew after he had ruined the defences of the town. In the 
midst of these misfortunes the rivalry of the Moslem sultans 
gave the Latins a welcome advantage. As soon as Isma'il of 
Damascus learned that Ayub had become sultan of Egypt 
(June 1240) he recognised the menace to himself. Damascus 
had been in Ayub’s hands during the early part of 1239 and 
had been taken from him by Isma'il*. To secure himself tlicre- 

1 Rothelin MS. li. 5^8 (Sunday after Martinmas); Sunday 14th Rahi‘ U 637 (A.S. 
v. 193, where the Recucil editor remark* "le rcnseignement...ne pnrsenle...aucune 
authenticity” I)- In Maljrixi x. 314 there is textual error (Sunday 14th Robi* i 637). 
A very Tull account of the events is given by Rothelin MS. il. 538 If. Makrizi fives 
tike piisoneis as being 80 knights and 150 men and the Latin killed os 1800. Ac¬ 
cording to the Hist. Patr. Alex, quoted by Blochet x. 315 the prisoners were one count, 
Fifteen knights and 300 men. The Latin foice when it started numbered 600 knight*, 
with bowmen and other soldiers (Rothelin MS- ii. 539), but those sctually engaged in 
the battle were considerably fewer (ti, 542 f.). 

* Makrixi x. 3*3 f. (9th Jumadn l 637), with which Abu!/, iv. 448 and Rothelin 
MS. ii. 519 agree. * Sec p. 316, n. 5. 
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fore, Isma'il now proposed to the Latins that they should make 
an alliance with him for the protection of Syria against invasion. 
He promised to surrender 5 >afed and Shakif Arnun and portions 
of the districts of Sidon and Tiberias*. From the sequel it 
appears that the project was taken up and carried through on 
the Latin side by the knights Templars, and accordingly it was 
to them that Safed and Shakif Arnun were surrendered 1 * * * * * * * 9 . Ac¬ 
cording to agreement the allies joined forces at Jaffa, where the 
frontier was most exposed to attack (summer 1240). There 
however the knights Hospitallers initiated a policy which con¬ 
flicted with that of the Templars and quickly turned the discord 
of the rival orders into an open breach. The prisoners taken at 
Gaza, including the Master of the Hospital, were captives in 
Egypt, and the most certain way of securing their release was to 
make a compact with Ayub. The plan commended itself even to 
many of those who had been parties to the treaty with Isma'il, 
amongst others to Theobald, who had also signed the treaty 
with Damascus. The supporters of the new alliance left the 
camp at Jaffa and returned to ‘Akka*. In any circumstances 
Theobald might reasonably wish to return home at the season 
of the autumn passage, which was now approaching. But the 
difficulty of uniting the Syrian Latins in any common policy is 
said to have hastened his departure. Without completing a 
correspondence which he opened with Da'ud of Kcrak, who was 


1 The most exact enumeration of the surrenders is given by Maljri*! x. 340 (and 

App. iiOC). Less exact are Abulf. iv. 4 (n (Safed and Shakif), Erodes U. 4i8**Gestes 

us (Belfort, i.c. Shakif, nud the districts round Tiberias mid Sidon; Safed incidentally 

on page 435). EU'ainJ ii. 197 (Jerusalem, Tiberias, Asealon) alono mentions Atcalon; 

it was still in ruins. The reference in Erodes U. 41S = (Jestw tsi = .Sanutus II. 115 to 

“all the land of Jerusalem “can only mean (lint tho previous possessions were con* 

finned. Ill counterpart in Makritl, Rev. Or. Lat. *. 340 ("et tout Ic rcstc ilu Sahel “) 

seems quite Inappropriate at the end of the preceding enumeration, and lliu translation 
in App. 517 (“et plusicurs autre* endroits sur le bord dc la mcr") suggests some 
difference of text. The defensive character of the alliance is clear from a letter of 
the Master of the Temple (Mt. Paris iv. 63). 

9 This important fact is stated by Erodes ii. 4i9=*Gestes msrSanutu* ii* 116 ; 
cL Annaies il. il. 440. On the other hand the Rotltelin MS. ii. 55s f. speaks of Ute 
surrender of Biaufort (ShukiQ to the seigneur of Sidon, Us former owner. 

* Erodes il. 419 f. sGestes m = Sanulus IL 116. The Rothelin MS. ii. 553 
explains the motive of the new treaty but makes Theobald its chief supporter and his 
attitude a cause of alienation from the Syrian Latins and ultimately of his departure 
from Syria (ii. 554). 
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independent of Damascus and of Egypt, he sailed from ‘Akka 
about the end of September 1 . Apparently no reply had yet 
been received from Ayub in response to the recent overtures for 
peace, and certainly no treaty with Egypt had yet been signed*. 
Immediately after Theobald left, tlic arrival of an English 
crusade under Richard duke of Cornwall introduced fresh com¬ 
plications (8th October)*. Richard at first stood neutral between 
the rival orders and their respective policies*. After having 
brought the correspondence with Da'ucl to a conclusion, without 
any practical result, he united all parlies in favour of a pro¬ 
posal that Ascalon should be fortified. At Jaffa, on die way to 
Ascalon, the Latins were met by ambassadors from the sultan 
of Egypt, who declared his willingness to make peace. Richard 
now threw in his lot with the supporters of an Egyptian affiance, 
and this policy was duly sanctioned by a majority of the Latin 
chiefs*. Terms were drafted and dispatched from Ascalon on 
the 30th of November*. The envoys were detained in Egypt 
for nearly two months. But finally, on the 8th of February, they 
brought word that the sultan had agreed to their proposals and 
sworn to observe the treaty*. The concessions obtained by the 

* Kichaid's IcUcr (Mt. Paris iv. 140). "Msicr" in this letter » El-mahk cn-nasit 
I>.Vud mid is expressly distinguished from the sultan of Egypt. Kohricht 851 has been 
misled into identifying them, possibly owing to his erroneous conception of Theobald's 
relations with the sultan. 

8 The Kothelin MS. ii. 554 and Erode* ii. 419bsGestes rsssSonutus n. a 16 say 
that the treaty with Egypt had been concluded. PiobaUy, however, they allriliule 
to Tlicoliald the final steps which were afterwards taken by Richard of Cornwall. 
They Jo not mention Rickartfi treaty, except In the obvious interpolation of Gates 
lljfi, whilst the sources which do so, Anonles ii. ii. 440 and Rieharefj ezvn Utter 
(Mt. Paris iv. 138 if.), possess no information regaining that attributed to Theohdd. 
It is extremely improbable that ihete were two treaties with the sultan of Egypt, one 
signed by Theobald and the other hy Richard. Theobald, however, may have 
opened communication* with the sultan before his departure, and the messengers 
who came from Egypt after Richard’s airival may have brought a reply to Theobald's 
overtures. 

* Richard’s letter in Mt. Paris it. 140 (vigil of St Dionysius). Mt. Paris iv. 71 
gives the tath day after Michaelmas (i.e. nth October). 

4 Erodes ii. 4ii = Gestes njj ef. Richmd’s letter (Mt. Paris iv. 141) which ahows 
that he was doubtful at hist regarding the expediency of a ticaty with Egypt. 

9 Richard’s letter (Mt. Parts iv. 141), witiiout mention of the Templars, who were 

opposed to the treaty (cf. iv. 515). * Richard's letter tv. 143. 

1 Richard's letter iv. 143. The prisoncts were released in Bannnhat 637, i.o. in 
the month commencing 13th February H40 (Hist. Pntr. Alex, as quoted Blochet 
x. 341). 
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Latins on this occasion are nowhere clearly stated 1 . Probably 
the most important provision of the treaty was that the prisoners 
taken at the battle of 6aza (1239) should be released. The 
dt facto possessions of the Latins, including Ascalon and the 
surrenders lately made by Isma'il, were also duly recognised. 
If, besides this, there was any promise to surrender Moslem 
territory, the places mentioned were in the possession of Isma'il 
and not really in Ayub's power to dispose of 4 . So far as the 
new treaty confirmed and supplemented the agreement with 
Damascus it was clearly to the advantage of the Latins. In 
fact, however, it conflicted inevitably with the earlier treaty, 
and as die policy merely of a party it could not and did not 
provide a settlement of the situation. The Templars adhered 
to their alliance with Isma'il and the troops of Damascus were 
still stationed on the south-western frontier near Ascalon*. 
After the departure of Richard and his fellow-crusaders in the 
spring the balance of power between the parties was materially 
altered, and the vitality of the alliance with Damascus soon 
became apparent Meantime the joint work of fortifying 
Ascalon had made good progress, and after the completion of 
a double wall with towers and defences the crusaders returned 
to 'Akka. On the 23rd of April the Master of the Hospital 
and the other prisoners whom Ayub had released in terms of 
the recent treaty reached the city. Ten days later Richard 
of Cornwall sailed home again (3rd May 1241) 4 . 

Although the results of the crusades of 1239-41 were on the 
whole favourable to the Latins they contributed seriously to the 

* Richard's letter extract* front the treaty a complete and valuable list of what 
were acknowledged to be Latin possessions, but data not name the placet actually 
handed over by the sultan (cf. note 1). Hist. Pair. Alex, contains a similar list in nn 
abbreviated form j Nablus, Hebron and Gaza are there specified as places which were 
to remain Moslem. 

* The revenues of the district round Gaza seem to be the only part of Ayub’s con¬ 
cessions which he was actually ia a position to band over. It is questionable if even 
these were ever paid to the Latina. 

* Erodes ii. 44* = G«(es ii4=Sanutus ii. at6. It has been supposed that there 
wa* a battle with the Egyptians near Ascalon or Gaza in the summer of 1140 which 
broke up this alliance between Damascus and live Latins (so Rdnaud 441, Wllkcn vl. 
604, Kohricht 848). The supposition appears to rest oniy on a statement of Makrizi 
x. 341 f., regarding which see p. 311, ». x. 

4 ML Pari* iv. 144 (Richard's letter). 
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cmbittcrmcnt of party strife and to the renewal of civil war 
between the imperialist and the anti-imperialist factions, which 
were now represented chiefly by the knights Hospitallers on the 
one hand and the knights Templars on the other. The Hospitaller 
house in 'Akka was blockaded once at least by the Templars and 
on another occasion practically besieged for six months by Balian 
of Beirut In the summer of 1243 the anti-imperialist party 
captured Tyre ami so tile supporters of the alliance with 
JJuimiHcus gained the upper hand. By this time it was ap¬ 
parent that no acquisition of territory was likely to result from 
the Egyptian alliance and the way was prepared for the accept¬ 
ance of new proposals by Isma'il. In May 1242 the knights 
Templars and their Moslem allies defeated an Egyptian army 
on the borders of Palestine. The Egyptians lost heavily and 
were driven back to 6aza, which was their base of operations*. 
After this Ayub made terms with Da’ud of Kerak* and nego¬ 
tiated with the Templars also 5 . In the autumn an expedition 
from Jaffa surprised and plundered Nablus (31st October) 4 and 
in retaliation Da'ud, to whom Nablus belonged, raided the 
neighbourhood of the Latin town at the head of troops from 
Gu/.a*. In 1243 Isma'il nearly came to an understanding with 
his rival Ayub. but suspicions of his good faith finally induced 

1 Anualcs 51 . ii. 140, naming M lo Niwscr," Lc. Da'ud of Kerak, as the Templars’ 
ally j Mt. l*ari» Iv. 197. Both passage* have been wrongly understood to refer to 
other battle* than this of 1141, which has been ignored by modem writers altogether. 
Makrizi Una duplicate account* of the Ixittle, under a.K. 658 and A.II. 639 (x. 343 f. 
anil 348 f.), without mentioning the shun of the Templars In either. The correct 
date is no doubt Dhu'l-ka'da 639 (May 1343). There Is ■ reference to this saiue 
battle in Abu'bntchasin (Kcm. It locket 333, note 3) when he records the death of 
Xcmal ed-dln ihn Sadr cd-din in Gam in Safar 640 (August 1141) after his defeat by 
the troops of Da'ud of Kerak. The letter in ML Paris iv. 189 may also contain a 
reference to it (* 4 mala quae a nobis reccpit " Soldanus Babilonine). Under A.H. 638 
Makrizi x. 341 f. speaks of another battle in which Isma'il and the Latins were defeated 
by an Egyptian army. His narrative shows evident traces of confusion with the events 
of <344, but possibly its present position, under A-H. 638, is due to confusion with the 
battle of 1343. The Templars are named expressly. 

* Makrizi x. 343, cf. x. 349. 

* Letter of the Master of the Temple in Mt. Poris iv. 389. 

* Friday 4th Jutnada i 640 (Makrizi x. 350 and Ajip. 317). 

* If the Latins of Jaffa belonged to the faction of the Hospitallers, the incident 
marks a breach between them and Ayub. But the part played by Egypt suggests that 
they belonged to the Templars' party. A period of hostilities between the Templars 
and Da’ud is referred to in Mt. Paris iv. 389. 
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him to offer new concessions to the Latins in order to win all 
parties to his side. Da’ud of Kerak preferred the friendship of 
Damascus to that of Egypt, and after some hesitation and delay 
the joint overtures of the new allies were accepted by the Latins 
(beginning of the summer of 1244)'. Isma'il gave up the re¬ 
mainder of the revenues of Tiberias, surrendered all control of 
Jerusalem and acknowledged the title of the Latins to Ascalon 9 . 
He also promised further concessions in Egypt if that country 
should be conquered*. The Latins on their part broke off all 
friendly relations with Egypt and pledged their support to 
Isma'il. Thus the policy of the Templars was triumphant 
Ayub was now faced by the prospect of invasion and 
threatened with the loss of his dominions. In his trouble he 
found allies in an unexpected quarter. The Kharismian Turks 
had recently been driven from their homes by the Tartar in¬ 
vasion and were ready to put their swords at the disposal of the 
highest bidder. At the sultan's invitation an army of 10,000 
horsemen 4 swept through Syria in the summer of 1244. Having 
ravaged the territories of Damascus they entered Palestine and 
swarmed over the land. Jerusalem was invested for a few 
weeks and fell into their hands without much resistance (23rd 
August 1244)*. All the south of Palestine was occupied and 
* the Latin coast towns were in great alarm. The sultan of 
Damascus and his allies were pledged by treaty to give their 
help against any Moslem invader and doubly bound to play a 
part in this development of the struggle with Egypt. Isma'il, 
Da'ucI of Kerak, and the emir of IJoms joined die Latins at 

1 Letter in ML Parts iv. 307; cf. Abtilf. Iv. 474 (Irefore the end of A. It. 641, i.e. 
8th June H44} and Makrixi iu 357. 

s Abulfklrt. Rccucil i. 113 ; cf. Mnkrui, Rev. Or. IaL x. 357. Iu (he text of Alwlftdn 
Iv. 474 there i* n lacuna at this point. The Latin* now reJxriil the citadels uf Tilwrias 
ami Ascalon. Ibn \Vn?il (quoted by UJnehet, Rev. Or. (.at. x. 357) includes Kaukali 
in the list of surrenders. A letter in Mt. Paris iv. 389 f. describes the Latin territory 
as now including “ all the land to the west uf the Jordan except IJcbrou, Nablus and 
liaison " ; cf. Gotes I46 (excepting only Nablus and Jericho). 

* Abulf. tv. 47 6. 

* Makrixi x. 358 and App. 518; Chron- Mall. 158 says more than 1 3,000. Ayub as 
a Mesofiotamian emir, previous to December 1138, Jumuila 1 636. had already been 
in friendly relations with the Khaiixmians (Kern. Ulochul 305). 

* Tuesday the vigil nf 5 k Bartholomew (Chron. Mail 160J. The attack commenced 
on the ulh July (Chron. Mail. 159). 
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'Akka in the beginning of October with a considerable army. 
The Turks were already united to an Egyptian force of 5000 
men under the command of a rnamluk emir, Rukn ed-dhi 
Baibars. The opposing forces met near Gaza and the ensuing 
battle was one of the most decisive in the history of the 
crusading states (17th October 1244) 1 . The Moslems who occu¬ 
pied the centre and the left wing of the Syrian army broke and 
fled as soon as they were attacked". The Latins on the right 
held their ground, but only to suffer grievous defeat. The 
extent of the disaster may be estimated from the fate of the 
military orders. Of three hundred Templars and two hundred 
Hospitallers engaged in the battle thirty-three or thirty-six 
Templars and twenty-six Hospitallers alone escaped. The 
others were killed or taken prisoners*. The Master of the 
Temple was amongst the slain and the Master of the Hospital 
amongst those taken captive. 

The prospects of the Latins were now dark in the extreme. 
They had no army left and the troops of Ayub and of his 
Turkish allies ranged over the country without fear of further 
opposition. Ayub indeed was still on friendly terms with the 
emperor Frederick and in communication with him. But the 
emperor was more than ever alienated from the Pope and from 
those who now controlled the policy of the Syrian Latins. 
Ayub refused to release his prisoners or to make any compact 
or even to listen to any intercession except that of the emperor. 
Thus the only means of reconciliation were such that the Syrian 
Latins cither could not or would not avail themselves of them. 
Fortunately Ayub had still to deal with his Moslem rivals 
Isma'il and Da’ud, and tin's gave the Latins a limited respite. 

1 Cliran. Mail. 163. In A.S. v. 194 Monday 11 Jumada ii la an error for n 
Jumada i. The vigil of St Iarkc's Day is die date of the Kothelin MS. it 5 66 ami 
Mt. Paris lv. 341 ; Erode* ii. 431 and Ml Paris |v. 310 give St Luke'a Day itself 
(iSth October). 

“ The charge of treachery made in tile letter of Frederick (Mt. Paris ir. 303) is 
not supported by Mt. Pari* Iv. 341 nor by Malfriii. Frederick seems U> set Da'ud of 
Kernk on the side of Egypt. 

* The totals are taken from Frederick's letter (Mt. Paris iv. 30c), those who 
escaped are given by it a* »8 + 16, In Use patriarch’s letter (ML Paris ir. 345) a* 33 + u 5 , 
and in the Kothclin MS. ii. 364 w 36+16. Makrizi x. 360 estimates the Latin 
prisoners at 800. Cf. p. 330, n. t. 
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Immediately after the battle of Gaza the victors occupied Jeru¬ 
salem and all the Moslem portion of Palestine, including such 
towns as Nablus and Hebron. After a six months siege, which 
extended over the summer of 1245, Damascus surrendered to the 
sullan's army (1 st October)*. Shortly afterwards the Kharismians 
being dissatisfied with the share of plunder which Ayub had 
assigned them turned against him. IsnuPil endeavoured to profit 
by this opportunity. Supported by Da'ud and the Kharismians 
he attacked Damascus in the summer of 124O*. Put fortune 
still favoured his rival. The Turkish army was defeated by a 
relieving force which came from Homs and Aleppo. From 
this time neither Isma'ii nor the Kharismian Turks play any 
important part in Syrian politics. The Latins rejoiced with 
good reason at the removal of a terrible scourge. Hut another 
peril from the north was already threatening them. In this 
same year the territories of Antioch were invaded by the 
Tartars and Bohemond V (1234-52)* was forced to pay them 
tribute*. 

In 1247 Fakhr ed-din Yusuf Ibn esh-sheikh commanded the 
Egyptian army which operated in Palestine. Probably in the 
early part of the year he ravaged the territory of Da'ud and 
took possession of his strongholds with the exception of Kerak*. 
Then he turned against the Latins. His ready success measures 
the feebleness of his opponents. Tiberias was occupied on the 
16th of June and Ascalon was captured towards the end of 
October* Next year the approach of a new crusade and 
troubles in northern Syria alternately distracted Ayub’s attention. 
Homs was besieged for two months and captured by the army of 
El-malik cn-nasir of Aleppo. Ayub had just completed his pre¬ 
parations for a campaign against this rival when he learned that 
the French king had landed in Cyprus (September 1248). After 

* Ibn Kb. iii. 146 (Monday 8th Jtimada i 643); Mokrizi a. 365. 

* Abalf. iv. 481 (before and after the end of A.11. 643, j.c. 18U1 May 1346). 

1 Annalcs ii. ii. 443 and Eraclcs ii. 440 give 1131 as the year of Uohemond’s death, 
but that includes what is now regarded <u the early part of 135s. (See p. 399, n. 3). 

* Mt. Paris iv. 347. 

* Abulf. iv. 488 (a. H. 644); Kerak was surrendered by Da'ud** sons on Monday 
37th September 1349 (Abulf. iv. 503). 

* El-'aini ii. 300 (10th Safar 643 and the last third of Jumada il). Similarly A.S- 
r. 194. Annalc* B ii. ii 443 give* the middle of October for the capture of Ascalon. 
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it was ascertained that the crusaders intended to winter in the 
island, Ayub set out on his expedition as already planned. He 
reached Damascus on the 19th of November 1 . The sultan of 
Aleppo refused to come to terms and Ayub's emirs laid siege 
to Homs whilst their sovereign lay seriously ill in Damascus. 
When the issue of the struggle was still doubtful, in order 
perhaps to secure union against the crusaders or to have time to 
make preparations for the defence of Kgypt, Ayub concluded 
l>cace with El-malik cn-nnsir and left I.Ioms in his possession. 
He was carried back to Kgypt in a litter and arrived there in 
the latter part of April (i249) a . 

The last crusades on a large scale were due principally to 
the piety of one man and to the resources of the kingdom over 
which he ruled. Louis IX, Saint Louis, king of France, took 
the crusaders' vow in the year 1244. It seemed for a time as if 
Christendom might be stirred again to a united effort on behalf 
of the Holy Land. Great sums of money were raised by the 
efforts of the clergy and the Pope, and the emperor Frederick 
pledged himself to support the project But the quarrel between 
the popes and the emperor had gone too far to admit of any 
reconciliation. The crusade which actually started in the 
summer of 1248 was predominantly a French crusade, initiated 
and carried through by the devotion of the king himself. The 
winter was spent in Cyprus and there it was decided that the 
invaders should land in Egypt A most encouraging success 
was gained at the very outset Moslem troops under the 
command of Fakhr ed-din were stationed in a camp on the 
western bank of the Nile opposite Damietta and facing the shore 
where the Latin ships cast anchor on the 4th of June (1249). 
But when the crusaders landed next day the Moslems were 
repulsed and hastily retired in the direction of Cairo. This so 
discouraged the garrison and population of Damietta that the 
town was abandoned during the following night and the morn¬ 
ing of the next day. Thus the Latins occupied the city 

1 nt Sln'lian 646 (A.S. r. 194) j cf. Ibn Kit. iii. 946 (beginning of Slta’ban 646). 

3 Commencement ot a.h. 647 (Mnkrizi, App. 531). lie left Damascus on Monday 
4th Muharram 647, lytli April (A.S. v. 194). Most of thu detail* of ihu paragraph 
are given by dc Nangia (Gesta xx. 35 6 and 366); cf. Abulf. Iv. 494 and Makrizi, App. 
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practically without resistance (6th June 1249)*. Possibly a 
greater and more decisive success would have been the reward 
of a rapid march on Cairo. Hut the season of the Nile floods 
was at hand and it was decided to wait until it was past*. 
Five months were thus spent in Damietta to no positive ad¬ 
vantage. The stagnation was relieved somewhat by,Moslem 
attacks and by skirmishes in the neighbourhood of the town, 
but nothing of importance to cither side resulted from these 
engagements 1 * * * 5 . Ayub’s long illness terminated with his death 
(21st November)* a few days before the Latins commenced to 
advance on Cairo, llut the event exercised no influence on 
the course of the war. It was concealed, as far as possible, 
for three months, during which Fakhr cd-din commanded the 
Egyptian army in the interests of Ayub’s son Turan shah, who 
was summoned at once from Hisn kaifa. 

Starting from Damietta the Latin army followed exactly the 
route of their predecessors in the campaign of 1221 and the 
history of the two campaigns is otherwise remarkably alike. 
The date of starting seems to have been the 27th of November 1 , 
but as the triangle of the river opposite Maasura was not 
reached until the 19th of December 1 there must have been 


1 Dates and particulars ore given by Makrid, App. 531 f. Dc Nanais (Gestn xx. 

370) agrees in making the arrival on Friday and the landing cm Sntunlay (cf. Anilide** 

ii. 11 . 44», arrival 4th June, capture 6th). It maybe iuppoM.il tlini Joinviiie « in error 

in making the arrival an Thursday and thu landing on Friday (9y, tor). According 
to a letter in Mt. l'aris vi. 15 K f. the lauding mid the battle took place on Friday; 
Saturday was spent in securing the position and Damietta was occupied on Sunday. 
All sources arc agreed regarding the day of the occupation of Damietta. 

5 Dc Nangis (Gc*ta xx. 371, Guixnt 15S). 

* Some particulars ere given by Madrid, App. 335. Tile capture of Sklott U data! 
now. Cf. p. 3x8, n. Ct. 

* Evening of Monday r5th Shn'lmn 647 (Ilm Kh. iil. *46, Madrid, App. 535 ; 
calendar date urul November) or Sunday nigiit, fourteen nights of Sha'lcm being |*ast 
fEJ-'alni ii. jo ft, Abulf. iv. 30a). 

1 Emolei ii. 437s.Snnutus Ii. «i8 = Annates ii. ii. 443. Similarly Julnville no 
('* en 1 'eiitre dcs advenB,” Advent Sunday being November jXtlt). Matrix! put*- It 
after the death of Aynb (App. 536). Louis’ letter, on the other hand, has aoth 
November (Duchesne v. 418) and is copied by dc Nnttgi*. Mt. Faria vi. 191 gives 
lend November. No doubt the troo|>s left Damietta in varmint dctaehuienu and the 
real start may have been from a camp some distance from Damietta. See p. 327, n. 1. 

* Sunday 13th Ramadan 637, calendar dole 10th Dcccmlicr (Mnkrixi, App. 537). 
Louis' letter (Duchesne v. 4x8, copied by do Naugis * loin xx. 374) gives Tuesday 
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considerable halts by the way 1 . The crusaders were not wholly 
unmolested as they advanced 1 , but the position which the 
Moslems really intended to contest was where the Latins came 
to a standstill, facing the Bahr Ashmun, with the Egyptian 
camp on the southern side. For six weeks they laboured at 
the construction of a causeway by which they hoped to cross 
the river. Hut the sheds in which the builders worked were 
burned, the river was widened at the other side by the digging 
down of the banks and the crusaders' camp was harassed by 
Moslem attacks from the direction of Damictta. Finally the 
I-ntins were informed of the existence of a ford some distance 
off and on the 8th of February (I350) 1 , in the early morning, all 
the available mounted men, in three divisions, were sent round 
this way. So far the movement was successful The river was 
crossed, the Moslem camp was taken by surprise and Fakhr 
ed-din lost his life in the confusion of the first attack. When, 
however, the knights of the first division rashly charged into the 
streets of Mansura they were completely cut to pieces. At the 
end of the day the Latins had indeed secured a footing on 
the southern side of the Ashmun, but their effective cavalry force 
wan greatly diminished and the Moslems joyously celebrated at 
least a partial victory. As in 1221 matters came to a crisis 
when the Egyptians deprived the Latins of their command of 
the Nile and so cut the lines of communication with Damietta. 
On the 15th of March they made an important capture of Latin 
ships and from that time the river was in their hands 4 . Scarcity 
of provisions, disease and the perpetual attacks of the enemy 
gradually made the Latin position intolerable. Louis proposed 


lurforc Christina* (=11*1 December) and Erodes ii. 437 =s Samutil ii. 118 mid 
December. In Annalcs ii. Ii. 4+3 “ h xii jaurt <ie tidier " xii should also lie xxil. 

* They reached Sharraesa on Tuesday yth December and Bormun on Monday 131I1 
Decembei (Mokrixi). 

* The principal fighting took place the day the Latins catered Sharmesa, 
Tuesday 7th December (El-'oinl li. 107, Mokrizi, App. 536 IT.; cf. Jolnville 103). 

* Shrove Tuesday, correctly given by the western sources except Ml. Pari* v. 
»47 ff. who.c date is the beginning of April just before the retreat. So alio El-Viol ii. 
so8 (Tncsday 4U1 Dhu'l-kaMa 647) nnd Abulf. ir. 506 (Tuesday morning jlh Dhu’l- 
kft'da). 

4 Mokrizi. App. f.40 (<;th Dhu'l-hijjft); El 'oini ii. sot;. Madrid, App. 539 
mention* an earlier capture of ship* without date. 
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terms of peace to the Moslems, but as he demanded concessions 
in Palestine in return for the surrender of Darnictta his over¬ 
tures were rejected 1 * * . A retreat was ordered to lake place on 
the night of the 5th of April 9 . The Moslems quickly discovered 
what was being attempted and were ready to join battle next 
morning. Some of the ships which conveyed the wounded and 
the sick escaped but most of them were destroyed or captured. 
The main body of the army seems to have kept up a running 
fight until it reached l’ariskur, where the chief struggle of the 
day took place*. Ily the ninth hour, in the afternoon, they were 
broken up into fugitive parties and those who escaped death 
were compelled to surrender 4 * * * * . Only a very few escaped to 
Damietta. King Louis and most of his nobles were made 
prisoners. 

The king and the sultan, and after the sultan’s death the 
king and the mamluk emirs, came to terms without much 
difficulty. It was agreed that all prisoners made since the battle 
of Gaza, in 1244, should be released*; that the territory of both 
parties should be as it was before the Christians landed"; that 
Damietta, accordingly, should be restored; that the |>ersons and 
property of the Latins in the city should be respected, and that 
Louis should pay the expenses of the war and a certain ransom 


1 Mnknxi, App. 5401 cf. Juinvllle aoi. 

1 Erode* ii. 438; Joinvillc 103 (Tuesday In Baxter week); de Nangix, Guir.nl 

139; El-‘alni II. a 10 anti Abulf. iv. 508 (Wednesday night 3rd Muharrum 64S, 

calendar date 7th April, actually 6th April according to Arabic reckoning, l.c. 5th 

April according to European reckoning). Mnkrixi, App. 540 *ay» the engine* had 
been burned on rat April (Friilny 19th Dhu'l-hljjn, calendar date iml April); 
cf. perhaps Joinvillc’s description of the withdrawal from the south *ide nf the 
Aalunua. 

1 Mnkrixi, App. 341 ; A.S. v. 196 names Sarincsakh as the place where the Latin 
prisoners were captured. 

* Dc Nangis, Gesta xx. 37( 5 , cf. Reinaud 461 f. 

1 Mr. Paris vi. nj6 "a tempore belli Guzman" As the privxietft taken at Gaza 
in 1139 had already been released this presumably refers to the battle of 1x44. On 
the other hand Kothdin MS. ii. 6 i 0 f. and de Nnngis, Gc*la x*. 378 (cf. Mnkrixi, 
App. 343) define the starting-point as the time of the treaty between Frederick and 
El-komil, which expired in 1x38-39. 

9 Whilst the Latin* were in Egypt the Moderns are said to have cajgured Sidun 
(Makrixi, App. 535, cf. Ml. Faria vi. 196) and “Conan Turoriis" (ML 1 ‘arin vi. 
196). 
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for himself and all the captives 1 * * . These terms cannot be re¬ 
garded as severe. Damietta was surrendered on Friday the 6th 
of May a . According to agreement the king and the leading 
men were set at liberty on the same day and half the ransom 
money, with some difficulty, was immediately paid over. Louis 
and his knights sailed for 'Akka on Sunday the 8th. The 
rank and file remained meantime in captivity and half the 
ransom was still due*. 

While most of the crusaders now returned home Louis 
resolved to remain in Palestine. The duration of the peace 
with Egypt had been fixed at ten years*. Hut there was so 
much delay in the restoration of the captives and of the property 
which had been left in Damietta that the Latins became sus¬ 
picious of the good faith of the mamluk emirs. It was felt that 
peace was by no means secure and that it would greatly conduce 
to the fulfilment of the treaty and to the general interests of the 
country if Louis postponed his departure. The king allowed his 
brothers to return home in August and sent with them a letter 
to the nobles and clergy of France appealing for reinforcements 
to retrieve the situation*. The fact that war was on the point 
of breaking out between the Moslems of Syria and the Egyptians 
raised Louis’ hopes and improved his position. El-malikcn-nasir 
of Aleppo, having taken possession of Damascus (9th July 
1250) 4 attempted the conquest of Egypt during the following 
winter. Mis overtures to the Latins were neither accepted nor 
definitely rejected. Louis' policy was to gain what he could 
from the existing treaty and to secure better terms by threats 
of allying himself with Damascus. Envoys came and went to 

1 Tbc best summaries are ihosc of Louis’ letter (Duchesne v. 430, c/. de Naagis, 
Gcsta xx. 378) and Kotheliu MS. il. fit 61 . Of. also Joinvilie 137 f. 

• Joinvilie 145; Abulf. iv. 31s asset Eb*aini ii. 314 (Friday 3rd Kafar 648, calendar 
date 7th May). 

• These particulars are from Joinvilie { cf. Erncles ii. 438. 

4 Louis' letter v. 430 ; Mr. Paris v. 163 and vi. 196. 

8 The situation is most clearly described in Louis' letter. Jniiiville makes pro¬ 
minent his own influence in deciding what was done. 

• Abulf. ir. 314 (Saturday 8lU Rnbi* ii 648, calendar date rodi July) ; A 4 ». v. 
joo gives the following day (Sunday ylh Rnbi' it) and in Ilrti Kh. ii. 446 Sunday 17111 
Rabi* ii 648 is presumably a textual error for the same. The sultan did not enter the 
town until Wednesday (A-S. v. 300). 
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Egypt discussing the matter. In October, William of Chateau 
N T euf, the Master of the Hospital, was set at liberty along with 
7-S00 others, including those who had been captured at Gaza in 
1244 '. After this Louis refused to pay the second part of his 
ransom and boldly demanded a revision of the terms of the 
treaty as the price of his alliance against Kl-malik cn-nasir. In 
March 1251 lie commenced the fortification of Caesarea and 
remained thus occupied for a year*. In the last week of March 
1252 Egyptian envoys brought word that his terms had been 
accepted*. The king’s deputies were permitted to make free 
search in Egypt for all Christian captives and to claim their 
release. For those who were the slaves of private owners Louis 
paid compensation 4 . It was arranged that the Latins and the 
Egyptians should join forces by the middle of May* and Louis 
moved to Jaffa expecting the Egyptians to occupy Gaza. In 
this, however, they were anticipated by the troops of Damascus 
and the proposed union of the allies proved Impracticable*. For 
a whole year, whilst the Latins rebuilt the fortifications of Jaffa, 
the army of Damascus kept watch on the frontier at Gaza 7 . 
Finally peace was made between Egypt and Syria (April 1253)* 

J Annulet ii. ii. 444!. (100 knights and ahoal 800 other*) and a letter of the 
Mauler of the Hospital in All- I'aris el. 304. The dale of the arrival of (be Afnslcr of 
the Hospital in 'Akkn is given by the former n« vlil Octalxrr, by the latter as xvil 
Octolicr. Cf. Kniliclin MS. ii. 635 f. which give* mr»t detail* of the |»rlw»itcr* released 
(twenty-live knight* (bmpitali'ent, fifteen Templar*, ten Teutonic knights Ilnv 
pilnilcri, one hundred secular knight* ami Nix hundred oilier prisoners men mid 
women) and ((teak* nf Louis' release of Moslem slnve* and a hirtlier liberation of 
Christiana aa incident* which immediately followed. l'crhn|« however these took 
place lit 1353. 

1 Letter Ml. I'aria vi. 30$, ef. Annalos 11 . ii. 445. The Knthelln MS. ii. 617 1 % 
the authority for the month. I’robabJy Itefore Ihbt Louis ru] mired the fnitUicfltinnx 
of 'Akka and Haifa (tic NangL, Gcata xx. 384). 

* Ml Hui* v. 3S1 and 307 (T.; Jolnvlllc 31 j nnd 343; Ruthclin MS. ii. 638 f. The 
exact date is given by Ml. I'aris vi. 305. The statements of Ml. I'aris v. 174 and v. 
104 to the effect that the ransom was completely paid contradict one another as to 
date an«l an: inconsistent with the statement of the luntH or thi* new treaty. 

4 Ml I'aris v. 343. 

• Ml. Paris vi. wfi. 

0 Jolnvlllc 347, cf. Mt. I'aris vl. 3ofi. The Kothclin MS. ii. (JaM makes the 
treaty one for the sumnulcr of all Palestine and accuses the utllnn of nut ful* 
filling it I 

1 Joinville 365. 

■ Mukrlxi i. i. 39 (before 7th Safav Of, 0) { cf. Joinville ifij (liefore May 1133). 
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and the hopes which the Moslem dissensions had kept alive 
turned to forebodings for the future. When the army of 
Damascus on its way homewards through Syria raided the 
territory of the Latins they quickly realised the danger of their 
situation. It was resolved to fortify Sidon, which had suffered 
particularly at the hands of the enemy. A retaliatory expedition 
against ltanyn.s had no great success. 'Hie task of fortifying 
Sidon occupied nearly eight months, until the beginning of Lent 
in the following year*. Ik-fore its completion Louis had resolved 
to return to France. It was clear that no reinforcements 
were coming from Europe. The death of the queen*mother 
Blanche, who had acted as regent in France, removed the chief 
supporter of Louis’ projects at home and made it otherwise 
desirable that he should return to his own kingdom. Peace was 
concluded with the sultan of Damascus for a period of two years, 
six months and forty days, dating from the 21st of February 3 . 
When the king sailed on .the 24th of April (1254)* Geoffrey of 
Sergincs, with a few knights, remained as his representative. 

King Louis' stay in Palestine had lasted neatly four years. 
His reputation as king of France was no doubt of service to Lhc 
country, but as he never had more than 1400 men under his 
command in Palestine 4 he was quite unable to take the aggressive. 
Hence the part he played as a mere negotiator and fortifier of 
cities. It was very largely the discord between P-gypt and 
Damascus which gave him even such a part to play. After 
Louis’ departure there was a brief renewal of the Moslem quarrel 
in 1255 and this led to the conclusion of a formal treaty between 
the Latins and the mamluk sultan, Aibek®. JafTa and the 
neighbourhood were expressly shut out from the operation of the 
treaty, and the hostilities in this district led to some infraction of 
the peace in 1256. It was renewed, however, in the same year 
on the same lines as before 4 . The duration of the peace was fixed 

1 Left Jaffa 19th June usj (Jolnvillt 377) and returned from Sidon to 'Akk» at 
the heginning of Lent, 15th Fclnuaty l >54 (Joinviile .413). 

* Mnkrizi i. i. 54 f. (dating from i*t Muharrom 651). 

* Joinviile 413 (vigil of St Mark’* Day) j Endc* ii. 4^1 onyi "ftpre* le jor de 
Saint Marc" 

* Joinviile 361. * Mt. I’nri* v. gji (cf. A bolt IV. 536ft). 

* kolhelm MS. ii. 630, 631 f. 
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at ten years, ten months and ten days, and it seems to have con¬ 
tinued in force until the sultanate of Baibars*. Probably there was 
also a treaty with Damascus*, so that for some years the Latins 
were again practically at peace with their Moslem neighbours. 

As so often in their previous history this interval was devoted 
to the waging of bitter civil war. In 1256 a quarrel broke out 
between the Genoese and the Venetians anti soon every party in 
the state was involved in the struggle. The jealousy of the 
military orders, the personal quarrels of Bohcmond VI of Antioch 
(1252-75) and the contest for the empty title of king of 
Jerusalem all embittered and complicated the strife. Whilst the 
war raged by land and sea thousands lost their lives, and the 
walls of the Latin towns were battered down by those who 
should have been the foremost to strengthen and build them up 
(1256-60). 

In Egypt, meantime, the mamluk sultans firmly established 
their position. The household troops of the sultan Ayub, his 
mamluks or foreign slave-guard, discovered their power after 
their master’s death, during the troubles which accompanied 
the Latin invasion of Egypt. Shortly after Louis’ defeat the 
mamluk emirs, having assassinated Turan shah (2nd May 1250)*, 
openly assumed the government of Egypt. A few months later 
they conferred the title of sultan upon Aibek, one of their own 
number, henceforth known as El-malik el-mu'lzz (1250-57). 
During their struggle with the " legitimist ” claimant El-malik 
en-nasir of Damascus, they strengthened their position by 
associating with Aibek a sultan of the house of Saladin. But 
this was only a temporary expedient En-nasir's failure to 
conquer Egypt has already been spoken of. In 1255 some of 
the mamluk emirs, including Rukn cd-din Baibars, became 

1 Presnmnbly It wu* renewed after Aibok's death (>457) and again after hi* son's 
deposition (1*59). Ku{ux (>459-60) is definitely wild to have had a treaty with the 
Latins which became void at hi* death (Rothclin MS. li. 638). See p. 335, n. 3. 

1 Annalcs ii. ii. 446 speak* of a trace with Damascus hi 1455. As that of 1154 
had nut yet expired (p. 331, n. 4) this U either the same or a prolongation of it. 
El-'aini ii. 117 refers to a truce between Ucinit and Damascus in the latter part of 
the sultanate of Ll*malilc en-nu$ir. 

1 Erode* iL 438; Ibn KJi. ill. 448 (Monday 47th Muftarnun 648, calendar date tat 
May); Abulf. iv. 510 (Monday the ind Irut night of Muhnnrnm, i.e. the night of 3rd 
May according to Arabic, of and May according tu European reckoning). 
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afraid of Aibek's growing power and took refuge in Damascus. 
Even then Aibek held his own, until his assassination on the 
15th April 1257*. Those emirs who still remained in Egypt 
thereupon acknowledged Aibek's son and twice repulsed the 
attacks of their former comrades, who had now transferred their 
allegiance to the "sultan" of Kcrak, a grandson of El-kamil. 
Finally one of themselves, Saif cd-din Kutuz, deposed his nominal 
lord and proclaimed himself sultan of Egypt with the title 
Kl-malik el-muxafliir (December 1259)*. Ilis brief sultanate 
coincides with n critical period in the history of Moslem Syria 
The great movement of the Tartars out of Central Asia in 
the 13th century had already profoundly stirred the interest of 
Christendom and shaken the scats of Islam. In 1258 Hagdad 
was captured and the last of the caliphs put to death by these 
northern invaders. In 1259 Khan Khulagu invaded northern 
Syria at the head of a numerous army. El-malik cn-nasir 
proved altogether unequal to the demands of the situation. 
Aleppo was captured in the beginning of 1260 and Damascus 
occupied on the 1st of March". Some Moslem emirs regained 
the citadel of Damascus and held it from the 31st of March to 
the 3rd of June, but finally they also were compelled to capitu¬ 
late 4 . After this all Palestine was raided by the Tartar invaders 
and they stationed garrisons in towns as remote as Gaza". 
Sidon seems to have suffered most, of the Latin possessions, and 
the Christians in distress asked help from the sultan of Egypt. 

1 Tuesday 13rd Rabi’ l 655 (Abulf. iv. 544 and Abul-mehafln in Makrizi i. i. 70 
noie). Makrizi i. i. 71 calls the day Tuesday 14th Rabi* j C55. 

* End of A.U. 637 (Abulf. to. 570); Makrizi l. 1 . 86 giva Saturday 14th Dhu’l- 
ka*da, in which the day of the week and the day of the month do not agree. By 
reading Saturday 14th Dhu'l-hijja tlu: discrepancy is removed and agreement with 
Abuliida is secured. 

* ifith Rahi* i 658 (Makrizi i. i. 90 and 97). 

4 6th Rabi' ii to ttnd Jumiula i in Makrizi i. i. 99, hut Jumada i in the latter date 
is to be corrected In accordance with the Inscription in Bcrchem, Inscrip. 4 66 (21st 
Jumada il 658). A.S.*s dale Tuesday J4lh Jumada i (Berchcm 515) would be 27th 
April (a Tuesday) but maybe read In the light of the Inscription Tuesday 24th Jumada 
ii (calendar date 5th June, really Tuesday 3rd June). According to A.S. the Tartar 
assault on the castle lasted only from the preceding Sunday. This suggests that the 
defenders had not been continuously besieged while they held the cattle. 

* Makrizi L i. 98 and J04. Of the Latin towns Sidon suffered particularly. Its 
castles were not captured but the town was plundered and the walls destroyed (Gestcs 
»6a, Annales ii. U. 449, Mcnko\t Chron. xxiii. 349). 
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Kutuz decided not to await the attack with which lie was 
threatened. About tine 10th of August 1 he entered Syria at the 
head of an Egyptian army. Khulngu had been called away to 
the north but the Tartar generals in command gathered their 
forces at 'Ain Jalut. After a desperate fight, in which the tide 
of battle was turned by the personal bravery of the sultan, and 
after a vain attempt of the Tartars to rally their broken forces 
at Bataan, a complete victory was gained by the Moslem army 
(3rd September) 1 * . Damascus was occupied by the victorious 
troops a few days later (8th September)*, and all the tributary 
towns which En-nasir had governed speedily submitted to the 
conqueror. Not only was the victory at 'Ain Jalut decisive of 
the final expulsion of the Tartars from southern Syria 4 , it paved 
the way again for a reunion of Moslem Syria under the sultan of 
Egypt. But Kutuz did not live to enjoy the fruits of his success. 
He was assassinated by Rukn eel-din Baibars, who had entered 
his service when he became sultan and to whom he had now 
refused the governorship of Aleppo. The event took place as 
the sultan returned to Cairo (23rd October 1260)* and that very 
day Baibars wa9 proclaimed sultan by his fellow conspirators. 

The accession of Baibars marks the commencement of a 
further stage in the history of the holy war. At last the policy 
of Saladin is resumed by one whose untiring energy and far¬ 
sighted statesmanship remind us of his great predecessor, 
however much his perfidy and cruelty set a gulf between their 


1 Abnlf. iv. $94 (beginning of Ramadan 6$.H, which commences (in the tolli of 
August); Menko’s Citron, xxiii. 549 "mouse Augusta immlmintc." According to 
Mftkrlzl i. i. 103 Ku)u* left Cairo on Monday 15th Sim'tan (?slh July). 

1 Erodes ii. 444 ; Cestes 165; Makiixi I. i. ro4 nml Almtf. Iv. 594 (Friday 35U1 
Ramadan <Sf£); Snnutus ii. in wrongly gives 3rd October. 

Erodes ii. 444; Makrui i. i. ro7 ( Wednesday, hut day of Ramadan). Ku|«* took 
up hi* residence in the citadel two day* Inter. It may be supjroscrt dial the date of 
the Inscription in Berchetn, InKCnjv. 4 66 (Sumlny 77th Ramadan 65H, he. 5th 
September) was the day when the Tartars evacuated the town. 

4 In the early part of December 1 afro another army of Tartan veixed Aleppo and 
I Jama without meeting resistance, but were defeated by the Moslems near Horn?. All 
this occupied about a fortnight (Abulf. iv. (irofT.). 

• Saturday 17th Dhu’l-kn’dn, calendar date 14U1 Oclotar (MnV”*' I- 1 - n <5 agree¬ 
ing with Abulf.lv. 606). Makrlri 1. i. ui gives Monday sjlh Dhn'l-ka'da («ist 
November); Monday ijth Dhu'l-k&'da on page rrj must be a textual error for 
the 35th. 
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respective characters. The new sultan was just the man to use 
to the best advantage the opportunities of his situation. Egyptian 
troops captured Damascus (January 1261) from a governor who 
refused to acknowledge Baibars' title. Thus southern Syria was 
secured and the work of organising and strengthening the 
military resources of the sultanate proceeded without perceptible 
interruption. Baibars skilfully strengthened his position by 
welcoming to Egypt n descendant of the caliphs of Bagdad, 
whose authority he acknowledged and pledged himself to support 
(Juno). In the autumn lie visited Damascus and received the 
submission of Aleppo (October). During a few weeks stay in 
the north lie showed his animosity to the Latins by ravaging 
the territory of Antioch. He encouraged the caliph to attempt 
Che recovery of Bagdad from the Tartars, but did not find it 
expedient to give his expedition much support 1 * * 4 * * * . 

Bohemond of Antioch had been and still was on friendly 
terms with the Tartar invaders 8 so that Baibars' policy towards 
him was one of uncompromising hostility. His early relations 
to the Latins of the south are not so clear. The change of 
sultan coincides with a fresh outbreak of hostilities between the 
Moslem and Christian populations of Palestine". At least one 
expedition on a considerable scale may be dated in die year 
1261 \ The knights Templars of 'Akka, Safed and other places 
whilst raiding the Jaulan together were attacked by Turkomans 
and severely defeated. Nearly all the leaders and many of the 
knights were taken prisoners. Their release was secured by the 
payment of a large ransom. But neither Baibars nor any of his 
emirs shared in these events nor profited by them*. In November, 

1 All these particulars are from Mnkrizi. 

" Probably Antioch and Tripoli* paid some kind of tribute to the Tartars when 
they entered Syria (Menko, Chrott. xxiii. 548). Cf. p. 314, n. 4. 

" Rothclin MS. ii. 639 (which expressly say* that the truce with Egypt became 
void because of lynjur’ assassination). 

4 El-'alni ii. 317 dates in A.II. 659, i.e. later than 6(h December 1360; Gates 163 

and Annales ii. ii. 449 (s Erodes ii. 443) in 1360, but the latter after die accession of 

Baitarx. If A-S. v. 104 contains a reference to this expedition it gives a more exact 

date, Rabi* i 659. Le- February 1361 (Kccueil wrongly 1360). 

• El-'aini ii. 217. Cf. Gestes 163 (Moslem encampment ** near Tiberias"), 
Annales ii. ii. 449 (the defeat near Tnron). Erodes ii. 445 (gives names of those 
present including others than Templars). 
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when the new sultan returned from Aleppo, the Lathis made 
overtures for the conclusion of peace and terms were actually 
drafted. An agreement with Jaffa and Beirut was signed on 
both sides, but the negotiations with the military orders and 
with the other Latin towns broke down over certain details. 
Doubtless in order- to emphasise his resolve not to yield on the 
points in dispute Baibars ordered a raid to be made on the 
territories of the Latins whilst he himself returned to Egypt*. 

During 1262 it may be supposed that tire relations of the 
Moslems and the Christinns of Palestine remained the same as 
in the previous year. Tt was like the lull before the storm, 
significant to all but the most inexperienced. The sultan 
remained in Egypt during the whole year. Me was actively 
engaged in diplomatic intercourse with the rulers of Europe 
and the Moslem east Mention may be made especially of 
the friendly relations which he cultivated with the emperor 
Michael VMI (1259-82) who had just recovered Constantinople 
from the Latins (1261). In the north of Syria the troops of 
Aleppo joined in the Tartar war which was still raging in 
Mesopotamia. During the summer they also made a most 
successful incursion into the territory of Antioch. The seaport 
of the capital was burned and the ships in the harbour were 
destroyed *. 

During 1263 Baibars’ movements are those of a general who 
surveys his field of operations and tentatively ascertains the 
strength and disposition of the enemy. He entered Palestine 
about the beginning of March with the immediate result that 
the count of Jaffa, who had long promised the release of his 
Moslem slaves, hastily executed his agreement for the sake of 
peace*. The sultan made his headquarters at Jebel ct-tur (24th 
March) 4 where he was speedily visited by representatives of the 

* El-'aini ii. Jidf.; Madrid i. i. 1 68 (. Some particulars of the points in dispute 
are given in Makrixi i. I. 193, which refers hack to the events of 1 j<J/. See p. 337, n. 1. 
Baibars left Damascus for Egypt on Saturday talk Novemltcr and anriml there on 
the ?8th of the same month (Makrizi L 1. 170). 

1 Makrixi i. i. 177 f.; cf. Erodes it. 446 = Gcstes t67=Snnulns ii. 411. 

1 Geste* 167 ; cf. Makrixi i. i. 194 (mentions Arsuf also), Erodes ii. 447, Sanutus 
ii. 4*1. This wes John II of Ibclin, son of Philip who was John of Beirut's brother. 

4 nth Jumada i 661 (Abulf. v. 1 and Madrid i. i. 190, where Jumnda ii » dearly 
a textual error). 
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military orders and by envoys from the principal Latin towns. 
They were given an audience only to be assailed with reproaches 
and dismissed with contumely 1 . The much venerated church at 
Nazareth was now destroyed by the sultan's orders. On the 
14th and 15th of April 'Akka was threatened and the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city devastated*. The inspection of Jerusalem and 
the occupation of Kcrak occupied less than another month, 
after which Haibars returned tu Kgypt. The remainder of the 
year was devoted to the internal affairs of the sultanate. The 
claims of learning and religion were not forgotten. A college 
in Cairo known as Ez-zahariya, from the sultan's official title, 
was completed and opened on Sunday December 9th*. 

The hostilities of the year 1264 were still of a minor 
character. The sultan remained in Egypt consolidating his 
power and completing his military preparations. In northern 
Syria, although the Tartars were still a disturbing factor and 
minor conflicts with the Latins took place, the Armenians were 
the most active enemies of the Moslems. But the troops of 
Aleppo, f;Iom$ and Hama with some reinforcements from 
Damascus easily maintained the upper hand. In Palestine a 
truce was granted to the Latins whilst the harvest was being 
reaped in spring 4 . In April the castle of Shakif Tirun, which 
had lain in ruins since AJJ, 658 (beginning 18th December 
1259), was occupied and its rebuilding commenced. In July® 
there were raids by the sultan’s order in the neighbourhood 
of Caesarea and ‘Athlith. Throughout the year the Latins also 
displayed considerable activity. Baisan was ruined by one of 
the expeditions they sent out*. At the same time the Genoese 
and the Venetians were again at war, and in September a 
Venetian fleet -attempted to capture Tyre. 

1 It has been supposed that the military cutlers made a truce in 1161 and did not 
perform the condition*. In reality they seem never to linve accepted the terms drafted 
at Damascus and forwarded to tlicin fot acceptance (Mavrin i- 1 195 ; ef. Gestes 167). 
Sec p. 336, n. t. Erodes it. 447>sSanu<as ii. air accuses them of breaking the treaty 
they had made. 

* Makrixi i. i. 198 If. (Saturday 4th Jumada ii and the following day) j Armeies ii. 
ii. 450 ; Erodes ii. 447 (ef. Gestes 167, 13th and rjth April). 

8 Makrixi i. i. aa8f. * Makrixi i. 1 . *31. * Madrid i. 1 . *39. 

8 Annates ii. ii. 45i=SamUu» ii. aas enumerate* an expedition of the Templar* 
and Hospitallers against "Ligon” or “Liliou” (i&h January), a nud against Ascalon 
(15th Jnno) and the destruction of Balmn {5th November). 

S. C. 


2 2 
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In the beginning of 1265 the movements of the Tartars in 
northern Syria seemed at first to be the cause of the sultan's 
early start from Egypt But as soon as news came south that 
this enemy had retreated before the troops which were sent 
against them Baibars in person commenced an attack on the 
Latin towns. Caesarea was taken by surprise on the 26th of 
February and the city was stormed'. The inhabitants retired to 
the strongly fortified citadel, but that also surrendered a week 
later after a vigorously conducted siege (5th March)*. Some 
days were spent in rasing the fortifications as completely as 
possible. At the same time troops ravaged the neighbourhood 
of ‘Athlith and Haifa seems to have been deserted and ruined*. 
Arsuf was the next place to be seriously attacked. Its owner had 
disposed of it to the Hospitallers in 1261 * and it was now bravely 
defended by the knights. The siege lasted from the 21st of 
March to the 30th of April* when at last a breach was effected 
and the Moslems penetrated the stronghold. The Latins who 
were still a thousand strong surrendered on condition that their 
lives should be spared, and the town was plundered and its walls 
destroyed. Baibars was now resolved to pursue his conduct of 
the holy war with as little intermission as possible, but for the 
next steps extensive preparations were required and the cam¬ 
paign was not resumed until the following year. In November 
an expedition of Bohemond against the territory of Homs was 
successfully repelled by the emir and his troops. 

Next year the Egyptian levies were called out in April 
and the sultan left Cairo on the 8th of May (1266). Soon 

1 Makrizi i. 3 i. 7 (Thursday 91(1 Junubla I 663, calendar dnlu 17th February) | 
Abulf. t. 14. Sanuius ii. rar (in A.n. 1 364 although no doubt A.D. 1365 is intended) 
=Annnies ii. ii. 451 (under A.D. 1364) gives t6th January. 

* Aurales H. U. 453; Makrizi i. ii. 7 (Thursday 15th Jutnada l) j *0 Abulf. v. 14; 
Gesles i?r wrongly March vii. 

* El-'alni ii. 330 (town and citadel of Haifa destroyed, reconnaisancc toward* 
•Athlith); Makrizi l. U. 8 (perhaps exaggerated). 

4 Erodes ii. 446 ; Annales B II. ii. 450 (April). 

* A uncles B U. ii. 43 * (both dates; of the parallels Sanuius il. 333 omits 3 tst 
March and Cates 171 = Erodes ii. 450 wrongly gives the 15th). The Arabic dates 
arc rst Jumada tl (Makrui i. ii. 8, EPainliL 130) to a Thursday in Rajnb (EMoinl 
H. iso). The second date in Makrizi I. II. to (Thursday 8th Kajab) is not self-consistent. 
Perhaps llie error is duo to the town having been captured on Monday and the citadel 
on Thursday (Nuwairi in Weil iv. 49, note 3). 
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attacks were being delivered all along the Latin frontier 
especially in the districts of Siclon, Tyre and Tripoli's. In 
Tripolis the troops of Homs captured the castles of Kulai’at, 
Halba and 'Arka'. The sultan himself having taken some part 
in the movements beside 'Akka gathered his forces for the siege 
of Safcd. He stationed himself on the 14th of June* at Jacob's 
bridge to await the siege engines from Damascus, and the bom¬ 
bardment commenced on the last day of the month*. Several 
attempts to storm the castle were unsuccessful but finally the 
garrison surrendered on condition that their lives should be 
spared (23rd July) 1 * * 4 . Without delay and in spite of his promise 
Haibars ordered them out to execution on a neighbouring hill 5 * . 
Probably he assumed that the Latins might now be so treated 
with impunity. After the greater part of the Egyptian army 
had been sent to invade the territories of Haithum of Armenia, 
Hunain and Ramia were occupied and fortified (August). The 
Latin towns now emulously strove to obtain peace, each on 
its own behalf, but the embassies from ‘Akka and Tyre and 
Beirut and Jaffa seem all alike to have been rejected". In 
October, after the triumphant conclusion of the Armenian 
campaign and before the sultan returned to Egypt, some 
skirmishes with the troops of ‘Akka concluded operations for 
the year 7 . 

In the spring of 1267 the fortress of Kakun was rebuilt by 
the Moslems, to take the place of Caesarea and Arsuf. Towards 

1 Abu If. v. 16; Annalcs B U. ii. 451 (Arches cl Albc cl Ic Gouliat); Makiizi L U. 
17 has Ilian el-akrad instead of Ilolba. 

* Makrizi i. ii. >8 (Monday 8th Ranmdnn). 

* 26th Ramadan 664. n Wednesday therefore the 30th June (Malfrixi i. ii. ?8). 

4 Friday i8lh Shawnl 664 (Makrizi i. ii. 30); la Abulf. v. 16 , ryth Sha'ban is a 
textual error. El-'aini's dates are 8sh [Shawal] sultan encamped under the walls, on 
the 15th the outworks surrendered, on the 19th the capitulation took place (in ii. tax 
Sha'ban is to be corrected into Shnwal). Gcutes 179 anil Eracles ii. 454 give 22nd 
July, Annales B ii. ii. 451 and Sanutus ii. 22a 14th July, and Berchem Inscrip. 471 
Shnwal 664. 

* Makrui makes some excuse for this; Abulfiria has no remark. 

* Received during the siege of Safcd (Makrixi i. ii. 28). 

1 Makiizi L ii. 37 f. (Muhnnum 665). The date of the most Important encounter 
is given by Annalcs ii. ii. 453 ns 281I1 October 1226. Particulars are given by Eiaclea 
U. 455 = Cestes 181 f., which says that the crusaders who took part in it landed In the 
preceding August (not that their defeat took place then). 


22 - 2 
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the end of April the sultan posted himself at Safed and made 
expeditions against 'Akka and the neighbourhood. As the Latin 
towns still sought peace Baibars adopted the obvious plan of 
granting it to some whilst he reserved others to bear the brunt 
of his attack. An arrangement was come to regarding Safed 
and its dependencies. Peace was granted Lo the princess of 
Beirut and to the Latins of Tyre'. A number of Moslem 
prisoners were set at liberty and the inhabitants of Tyre were 
required to pay a large sum of money (June 1267)*. The 
Hospitallers of Hisn cl-akrnd and Markab were granted a truce 
on condition of surrendering certain revenues which they had 
hitherto drawn from the territory of Hama and the Ismaillan 
castles*. Even in such a critical year ns this ‘Akka was assailed 
by a Genoese fleet and a naval battle was fought between the 
Venetians and the Genoese (August). The work of fortifying 
$afed which had been commenced in spring was completed 
in the autumn 1 * 3 4 * * . The sultan's Inscription commemorating the 
event remains in its position on the walls*. 

The year 1268 is notable for a series of triumphs which 
culminated in the recovery of Antioch. Jaffa was captured on 
the 7th of March, on the very first day it was attacked* Shakif 
Amun was already invested, and when the sultan joined the 
besiegers twenty-six siege engines were employed in the attack. 
The last tower held by the defenders was stormed on the 15th 
of April, nine days after the sultan's arrival 7 . The men were 
retained as prisoners, tbc women and children were sent to 

1 El-'aini ii. 335 nlong with Mnljmi i. it. 43. The arrangement regarding Safed 

may have been with the Hospitallers of whom EJ-'aini speak* immediately before and 
after his mention of the subject. 

3 Ramadan 665, which commences 36th May 1367. 

* Mnkrrai L ii. 4a f.; the account of t. ii. jr It. is to lie regarded as a duplicate 
narrative wrongly placed under the preceding year. 

4 Makriri i. ii. 41 and 48. fl It is given by Makrixi L ii. 48. 

• Gestes 190 (8th) = Emclcs ii. 456 (7th) = Sonutus ii. 313 (7th); Madrid i. ii. 50f., 

30th Jumada ii. calendar date 8th March. Ann ales ii. ii. 453 also gives vlii March. 
This testimony seems too strong to be rejected in favour of roth Rajah (36th March) 
which may be the date of the suitin'* entry into the town or of the setting up of the 
inscription in which it is given (Berehem Inscrip. 474). Rerchcm’t suggestion that the 
date was falsified to conceal a breach of the truce seem* rather unlikely. 

7 Gestes ipo^EracIes ii. 4 j6 ; Annalcs ii. ii. 453. Baibars reached Shakif on 
Wednesday 19th Rajnb and the capture was made on Sunday the last day of the 
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Tyre. From Shakif the sultan moved into the territory of 
Tripoli's. For ten days in the beginning of May he ravaged 
the country and broke into the weakest of the strongholds 
where the inhabitants took refuge. The districts of Safitha and 
An^arfus were spared in consideration of the release of three 
hundred prisoners. Proceeding north by Homs and Hama the 
Moslem army divided into scattered bands which plundered the 
territory of Antioch and then united for the siege of the capital. 
The invaders approached the town on the 16th of May 1 , driving 
back at the same time a sortie of the garrison. One or two 
days were spent in fruitless negotiations. On Saturday the 19th 
a general assault was made, and by the fourth hour of the day 
the Moslems had gained the ramparts and were pouring into the 
town*. The citadel, defended by some 8000 fighting men, was 
the only position which remained intact Even it capitulated 
on the assurance that all within its walls would be spared (21st 
May)*. The population of the city was estimated at 100,000 
and even if this be an exaggeration the spoil was certainly 
enormous. When the plunder was divided the money was 
measured out in cups, an infant was sold for twelve dirhems and 
a young girl for five. Everything ^eft over was given to the 
flames 4 . Bohemond happened to be in Tripolis and so escaped 
the disaster which befell his capital. He had no remedy of any 
kind for the situation. Evidence of the new prestige of the 
sultan may be found in the readiness with which Haithum 
of Armenia now came to terms. Behesna, Darbassak, Ra'ban 
and other places which the Armenian prince had won by 
his alliance with the Tartars were restored as the price of 


month (Makrizi 1 . IL 51). El-'aini says that one of the two towers was abandoned on 
16th Rajah and the second captured at tlu: end of the month. 

1 El-'aini ii. 1*9 and Makriii i. ii. 5s (1st Ramadan 666 , caleudar dale 15th May; 
calculated in accordance with next note). 

* El-'aini ii. 131 (quoting a letter of Baibars). The day is given as Saturday 4th 
Ramadan 666 (calendar date 18th May) by El-'aini and Ahulf. v. si. The date In 
Er&des ii. 456 is xxvii May, which may be regarded as an error for xix May given in 
the almost identical texl of Gestcx 190. 

1 The dale is from Rohricht 941, but the sources he cites in note 3 have no date. 
Erodes ii. 456 gives May 17th as the day of the capture of the town and that might be 
understood to be Ihe date of the surrender of the citadel. 

* These particulars are from Mnktiti i. Ii. 53 f. 
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peace 1 * * . Several Templar castles in Antioch were also aban¬ 
doned and afterwards taken possession of by the Moslems*. 
After the sultan's return to Damascus in June, envoys came 
from 'Akka with overtures for peace*. A treaty was drafted in 
which a partition of the territories of 'Akka, Haifa and Sidon 
was the main feature. But when the articles were referred for 
confirmation to 'Akka no agreement was found possible 4 . Before 
Baibars returned to Egypt at the end of July an incursion 
was made into the territories of Tyre*. It still suited the 
sultan’s policy to maintain peace with some of the Latin towns 
and no doubt he did so*. But others such as Tyre being, 
as it were, marked down for conquest were given no truce. 

The history of the next two years permits of being briefly 
summarised. In the spring of 1269 during the harvest season 
Moslem troops ravaged the territories of 'Akka and Tyrc r , and 
Baibars himself shared in some of the movements. A truce was 
granted to Beirut and its neighbourhood". During July and 
August the sultan performed the pilgrimage to Mckka. In 
September after the death of Konradin, son of the emperor 
Frederick, Hugh III of Cyprus (1267-84) was crowned king of 
Jerusalem in Tyre*. Towards the end of the year the movements 
of the Tartars in northern Syria induced Baibars to leave Egypt. 
In spite of their hasty retreat the sultan remained in Syria during 
the rest of the winter. His headquarters were at Hama, for the 

1 Ahulf. v. « (Bchesnn seems not to hove been immediately handed otcr){ 
Makrki i. iL 54 £ 

1 Erodes ii. 457 = Ges:es t«)i; cf. Makrrz: i. ii. 54. Bagras was occupied on the 
13th of Ramadan, 17th May (El-'aini ii. 134, Ahulf. r. 22). In Ma^rixl i. ii. 56 the 
13th of the month is apparently in Shawol hut it might be in Ramadan (cf. next note). 

1 El-'aini ii. 136, shortly after the return of the sultan to Damascus (which took 
place on the 9th of June). Makria 1 * date U ambiguous (i. ii. 56); the 13th of Shawal 
is equivalent to June 16th. 

4 Malfnri i. ii. 57 explicitly says that the treaty was not ratified because of dis¬ 
agreement on several points. El-'alnl ii. 136 has no indication of this and Multi 
ed-din in Reinaud 515 implies that a settlement was reached. * El-'aini II. 136 f. 

* A treaty with Bohemond after the fall of Antioch is referred to by Nluhi ed-din 
(Reinaud *13) and one with the lord of §afitha and the Hospitallers, who surrendered 
Jnbnla (Reinaud 515 without naming a source). 

* Makrizi I. ii. 68 f. • MalyrUi i. iL 70. 

* His father Henry was a son of Bohemond IV of Antioch and his mother was 
Isabella a daughter of Hugh I of Cyprus. In Cyprus he succeeded the boy king 
Hugh II (ts 53 - 67 )» «on of Henry I (1918-53). 
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most part, and his relations with the Assassins occupied his atten¬ 
tion more than the Latin war*. In the spring of 1270 he returned 
to Egypt to make preparations for meeting Louis IX’s second 
crusade. The French king, however, landed in Tunis and when 
he dial there (25th August)' the majority of the crusaders, after 
prolonged negotiations with the Moslems of the country aban¬ 
doned the enterprise (November 1270). Raibars had been much 
afraid of the invasion of Egypt and Palestine and, as part of his 
scheme of defence, had destroyed the fortifications of Aacalon. 

Next year (1271) the war with the Latins of Syria was 
energetically resumed. Tripolis was invaded and a serious blow 
was dealt to the prestige of the Hospitallers by the capture of 
Ilisn cl-akrad (besieged from 24th March to 8th April)". Both 
the Templars of Antarjus and the Hospitallers of Markab now 
gladly made peace. The conditions imposed were that the 
fortifications of Markab should not be strengthened, that part 
of its revenues should be surrendered and that some castles, 
including Safitha, should be handed over to the Moslems 4 , 
After the capture of Hisn 'Akkar (besieged 29th April to 12th 
May)' Baibars made ready to nttnek Tripolis itself. But the 
news that prince Edward of England and a portion of the recent 
crusade had landed in *Akka (9th May 1271)'induced him to 
make peace. Its duration as usual in this period was fixed at 
ten years 7 . After the beginning of June the sultan's headquarters 
were at Safcd and from there the neighbouring castle of Kurain 


1 Makrizi i. H. 77 And Erodes U. 458= Amide* ii. ii. 454 mention a skirmish in 
the plain UeJow Safer! with crusaders and Syrian Latins from ‘Akka on December 
t8th (Wednesday 33ml Kabi* ii 668 = "le mercredl avaot Noil”) and the former nUo 
an incursion into Tripoli* in January (I. ii. 78). 1 Joinville 501. 

' Ei-'aini ii.' 337 (sultan encamped beside castle on 9th Sha'ban, outer defences 
captured on 30th, citadel surrendered on 14th) ; similarly Abulf. v. 16 f. The text 
of Makrizi i. ii. 85 is in confusion. Annates ii. ii. 455=sSanutns ii. 334 make* the 
siege extend from 1 8 th February to 8 th April This determines the western 
equivalent of 34th Slm'lvm (calendar date 7th April). The inhabitants were given 
the choice of remaining in their homes or of going to Tripolis (Bnrheb. 571). 

* Makrizi 1 . H. 85. The surrender of §afithn is put by Nuwairi daring the siege of 
Hi? 11 el-akratt (Quatrcmire’s Makrizi i. ii. 85, note to6). It belonged to the Templars. 

* 17th Ramadan to the last day of the month (Makrizi i. ii. 85, Abulf. t. 38). 
Ei-'aini ii. 343 give* 19th Ramadan and Annalcs ii. ii. 455 r8tli May for the 
beginning and end respectively- 

* Annales ii. ii. 455; Gestes 199; Snnutus ii. 234. 

1 Makrizi i. U. 86 f. The account of Menko xxiii. 557 is not reliable (dates after 
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or Montfort was attacked and captured (12th June) 1 . It had 
been a possession of the knights of the Teutonic order and a per¬ 
petual cause of trouble to the district of Safed. Three weeks after 
the capture it was decided to rase the fortifications to the ground. 
About the same time a fleet of sixteen vessels sent from Egypt 
to attack Cyprus was caught in a storm which wrecked eleven 
of them on the coast of the island. The crews numbering 1800 
men were captured*. Peace was now granted to the city of Tyre 
in return for concessions of territory and revenues 1 . Although 
prince Edward was still in 'Akka, the sultan thereupon returned to 
Egypt (July). During his absence the knights of'Akka and the 
crusaders ventured to make a trifling foray in the direction of 
Lud 4 . From September to November Baibars moved about in 
Syria preoccupied with other matters than the Latin war*. In 
November when he was absent on an expedition against the 
Tartars the Latins of 'Akka made a successful raid in the 
neighbourhood of Kakun. But their attack on the castle itself 
was repulsed*. Hostilities were suspended during the winter 
and overtures for peace were made by the Latins in spring just 
as the sultan was leaving Egypt After a few weeks negotiations 

the vigil or John Baptist, 331x1 June (1170), and says the lost ensiles wore bonded hack 
on condition of tribalc being jtciid). 

1 Makrixi I. ii. 87 (and Dhu'l-ka'dn); El-'ninl il. 3395 Gcstes 199. Annnlcs il. II. 
445 makes the siege commence on 8th June and end " A vu Jours" (where vii may lie 
a textual error Tor xil). According to Nuwuiri (In Quaircnt&ro's Makrui I. ii. 87, 
note 108) the outworks were captured an tit Dhu'l-ka'da and the citadel on the 3ml. 
Ei-'nini seems to make the attack ami capture on (lie same day (ii. 344). 

* Particulars from Rb'aini ii. 340; other sources give the number of the ships 

differently. * A.it. 669, ends 8th August 1371 (iit-'aini ii. 344). 

4 Erodes H. 4C1 (xii July); Annulet il ii. 455 (xx July); Sanutnx ii. 334 (sind 
Jane, possibly a textual error). Cf. Mnkrizi i. Ii. 93 and too nml (io>tc* 100. 

* Makrui L ii. 93 ff. According to Sanutus ii. 334 Edward was in communication 
with the Tartar* after September. 

0 Makrixi i. U. tot. His information that the castle was actually cnpliued and 
then lost again is erroneous according to Gustcs 300 f. and Eraclex ii. 461 =Snnutus 
ii. 33*. But the western sources pass over what seems to have been n decisive 
repulse or check following the initial success. The date of the expedition is given 
os November xxix (Amiales ii. ii. 4$$), xxiit (Erodes = Sanutus), or xxiiii (Genies). 
Walter Hemlngbuigh L 333 f. hat a good account of the iucidenu of Edward's stay 
in Palestine except that his dates are very confused. He makes the Jsalfun expedition 
about 14th June (cf. note 4), and that against Lad about August i« ("circa ad 
vincula bcati Petri ”). Hi* expedition against Naxareth, dated in June, may have Iwen 
of the nature of a pilgrimage. 
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a treaty was concluded (22nd April). It applied to the town 
and district of ‘Akka, including the road to Nazareth, and its 
duration was fixed at ten years, ten months, ten days and ten 
hours'! The attempt to assassinate Prince Edward, so well 
known to English readers, took place on the 18th of June in the 
following summer'. After his recovery from his wounds he 
sailed home on the 22nd of September*. 

Baibars' wars with the I.atins were now practically ended. 
After the conclusion of the peace with ‘Akka and the treaties of 
the preceding year there was a truce in force with all the 
surviving towns and lordships of the Latina. Such agreements 
appear to have terminated legally with the death of either of the 
two contracting parties. Baibars himself died on the 1st of 
July 1277°. In the interval there seems to have been only one 
brief rupture of any of die agreements, namely in the year of 
the death of liohemond VI (frith March 1275)'. His 
successor Bohcmond VII (1275-87) agreed to pay an annual 
tribute of 20,000 dinars and peace was thus renewed (July) 0 . In 
November of this same year Kusair, a Latin castle in the district 
of Antioch, was taken from its owner 1 * * * * * 7 8 9 . But this was an isolated 

1 Animlta. B ii. II. .455= Erode* ii. 461 gives dale as 11ml April (so Mcnko xxiii. 

358, “ panuccae" In the year 1171); Sanutu* il. 714 has imt April. Cf. Matrix! 
i. fl. toa (Ramadan 670). In the French translation of El-'aini li. 447 March and 

May 1171 tdiouhl be March ami May 1971, and in the Araltic Slmwal is a, textual error 
for Sha'bnn. The length of Lite truce in given variously nr. ten years, ton tnuntli t, ten 
days ami ten linurt (Eh'aini), ten years, leu month* aiul tun hours (Makrixi}, ten years, 
ten weeks anil ten days (Waller Ilciningburgh i. 337). Mcnko xxiii. 557 f- gives 
roundly eleven yean, with the proviso that il hhoulit expire with the corning of a 
western king to I'aleslinc. lie slates that l’rincc Edward was opposed to the 
conclusion of peace, whereas his approval seems to be implied in the letter of 

Hugh Revel given in Lermilx, Cariulnirc ill. 330 f. 

s Sanulus ii. siji, Annates 11 . H. 435. Waller Ilcmingburgli i. 335 gives, however, 
Thursday in 1 'cmccoM. week (i.e. r(Slh June). 

• Gestes lot, Anualcs H. 11 . 456, Erode* ||. 46a, Samttus il. *13. Walter 
Hcmlngburjjh i. 337 says about the Assumption, i.e. rjth August. 

* Makrixi i. U. tjo anil Ahull. v. 40 (Thursday 07th Muharrnm 676, calendar date 
30th June). 

8 Erodes ii. 466 (where the editor's ad. ta 74 should he a.d. 1075). So also 
Sonatas ii. sa6, if Madii be icgsrdod as a textual error for Martii. Well iv. 79 gives 
9'.h Ramadan 673 = 61!! March, apparently ou the authority of NuwairL 

9 Makrixi i. fl. 115. 

r 33rd Jumada 1 674 (Makrixi i. ii. 195). For particulars we Weil iv. 178/. Mid 
Reinnud 531 f. (under a.h. 673). 
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event of no general importance. The five years at the close of 
Baibars' sultanate, during which he was at peace with the Latins, 
were principally occupied by campaigns against the castles of 
the Assassins, the kingdom of Armenia and the ever dangerous 
Tartars. 

With the death of El-malik c/.-aahir Rukn cd-din Baibars a 
notable figure in this history passes from the stage. His share 
in the reconquest of Syria from the Latins was made apparently 
easy by the extreme weakness of his opponents, while it was in 
reality greatly complicated by wars with other peoples and by 
the difficulty of holding together his own dominions. His 
success must be attributed chiefly to his own personal qualities. 
Even the treachery and the cruelty which mark his career had 
their uses. His rivals never got the chance of becoming danger¬ 
ously powerful. The most prominent of his better qualities is 
certainly his untiring energy. His swift secret movements were 
the wonder of his subjects. He had all the qualities of a brave 
soldier, a competent general and a clear sighted statesman. He 
was a patron of art and literature, a restorer of mosques and a 
builder of fortifications. It cannot be maintained that he was 
beloved by any class of his subjects, but his valour and success 
gained him respect and fear. His capture of Antioch is itself 
sufficient to preserve his memory, and his achievements against 
the Latins will always shed lustre on his name. 

Baibars was succeeded by one of his sons, who made himself 
very unpopular and abdicated after a sultanate of two years 
(17th August 1279)’. His successor was a brother who was 
deposed in three months by Saif ed-din Kalawun (26th Novem¬ 
ber 1279)*. The claim of the new sultan to his title El-malik 
el-mansur, the victorious prince, was soon severely tested and 
brilliantly established. Another emir, Sunkur el-ashkar, pro¬ 
claimed himself sultan of Damascus early in 1280. In June 
Kalawun’s forces gained a victory which gave them possession 
of that city. Thereupon the defeated emir called the Tartars to 

1 7th Rahi* ii 678 (Makrlxl l. ii. 171). Ferhaps the date shonld be ten days later 
(Well Iv. 111, note i). 

* Makriti (Sunday 10th Rajab 678). Qoatremire Ii. i. a gives 37th Rajab, but 
against this reading ice Weil iv. 111. Abulf. v. 50 has Sunday land Rajab. 
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his help and they took possession of Aleppo and its neighbourhood 
(October) 1 * * 4 . Without delay the knights of Markab made overtures 
to the invaders and raided the neighbourhood of Safitha. They 
also gained a considerable success over the emir of Hisn el-akrad 
when he in turn attacked them*. Whilst the Tartars delayed 
their advance southwards Kalawun came to terms with a3 many 
as possible of his actual or prosj>cctivc enemies. Treaties were 
made with the knights Hospitallers of 'Akkn (3rd May 1281), 
with Sunkur cl-asbkar himself (end of June) and with Bohcmond 
of Tripoli's (iOth July)*. Sunkur kept the possessions lie already 
had and received in addition Antioch, Famiya and Kafr tab* The 
truce with the Latins was to be for ten years, ten months, ten 
weeks and ten days*. Having collected all his forces and 
completed his preparations the sultan now advanced towards 
Homs (October 1281). A battle was fought with the Tartars in 
the plain of Homs on the 30th of October". Mangutimur, a son 
of Khulagu, was the Tartar commander. This was the only 
invasion of Syria by the Tartars during Kalawun's sultanate. 
The left wing of both armies was routed. But the Moslem right 
and centre, acting together, after a prolonged struggle gained a 
decisive victory. 

Whilst the Latins were thus at peace with the Moslems for a 
full decade their domestic quarrels raged with the old persistence 

1 They were in Aleppo faun the 18th to the 10th of October, lilt to 33rd 
Jutnadn ii f»7y (Mnkrixi if. I. *<>). 

• The dales arc given by Sonutna ii. 118 (along with a reference to an earlier 
successful expedition of the knights in 1178). A bull. v. 54 confirms the chiouology 
generally and Annales A ii. ii. 457 gives Ute same years- Grates jo8 f. relates both 
encounters under 1179 but the rubric n8o U wanting altogether. According to 
Grates 308 too Hospitaller* took part in the Latin raid nml 7000 Moslems (Annalcs 
3000 only) in the couutcr attack, liarheb. (anno grate . 159a) say* the Moslems 
numbered 7000 and the Latins too knight* and 500 foot. 

1 Mnkrixi ii. i. 18 (where Saturday 33ml Muharram 680 is a textual error for 
Saturday tatli Muharram 680), ii. L 30f. (early part of Rjibi* i) uud ii. i. 38 (37th 
Knbi* i). Reinamt 540 f. wrongly puts the treaties with the Latins after the defeat of 
the Tartar*. Weil iv. m quotes Abu'l-mehnsin for the exact date of the treaty with 
Sunkur (5th Rnbi 1 1 680). 

4 Makriii ii. 1 . 30. 

• Perhaps ten weeks should be inserted in the text of Makrizi ii. i. 38. The term 
of Bohemond’a treaty is given simply as tea years. 

• Thursday 14II1 Kajab (Makrizi ii. I. 35, Abulf. v. 58); Thursday 30II1 Tishrin 
(Barheh. Syriac text 564; "feria tertia” in the translation 593 U incorrect). 
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Hugh of Cyprus never exercised much authority in Palestine, and 
in 1277 even his nominal title was challenged and practically 
usurped by Charles, king of Sicily. A quarrel between the 
Templar knight Guy, lord of Jubail, and Bohemond VII had 
serious issues. The order of the Templars became involved 
and the two factions waged a rancorous civil war. In 1282 
Bohemond gained Jubail and Guy died in captivity. When 
king Charles was involved in the troubles arising from the 
Sicilian vespers (1282) Hugh reasserted his claim to authority in 
Palestine (1283)*. After Hugh's death (12S4) and that of his 
son John (1285), Henry II, another son, became king. 

After the defeat of the Tartars at I.Ioms, Knlawun still 
showed himself disposed to remain at peace with his Latin 
neighbours. Baibars' truce with the Templars of Antartus was 
renewed for another term of ten years and ten months (15th 
April 1282)*. It was provided that the fortifications in the 
district should not be added to nor strengthened. When the 
truce that applied to ‘Akka, 'Athlith, Sidon and the dependent 
districts came to be renewed the Latins appear to have supposed 
that they might secure better terms than those of the expiring 
treaty. But the agreement actually ratified was simply a re¬ 
cognition of the status quo (3rd June 1283)'. The Latins were 
debarred from adding to their fortifications except in the towns 
of 'Akka, ‘Athlith and Sidon. Security was guaranteed to all 
pilgrims on the way to Nazareth, going and coming, and the 
church of Nazareth and four houses beside it were reserved for 
their use. In 1285 peace for the usual period of ten years and 
ten months was concluded with Marguerite of Tyre (18th July) 4 . 
It renewed the provisions of the treaty with Baibars and pro¬ 
vided that no additional fortifications should be constructed in 
Tyre. 


* Makrizi H. i. 63 f. may be a reference lo this and not to events connected with 
the Latin war. 

* Wednesday $th Muharrnm 68i (Quatrcmire's Makriti ii. L jsi). The treaties 
spoken of in this paragraph are given in Arabic and in a French version in 
Qoatrcinfcre’s Makrai ii. i. appendix. 

1 Ten years, ten months, ten days and ten hours (Qualremite II. I. 114 ff.). 
Mnlfmi ii. i. 60 simply says ten years (dating from $th Muharram 68s, 5th April 1183). 

* Quatrem£re ii. L si3. 
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The only conflict between the Latins and the Moslems in 
this period took place in the beginning of 1285. The knights 
of Markab appear to have attacked a caravan of merchants and 
this brought them into collision with the emir of IJisn cl-akrad. 
Kalawun gladly seized the opportunity of destroying this nest, 
which was always hatching trouble on the borders. The Moslem 
siege of the castle lasted thirty-eight days, until both sides wel¬ 
comed a capitulation, the Hospitallers because they saw that their 
position was becoming indefensible and the sultan because he 
wished to preserve the walls from utter ruin (25th May 1285). 
The garrison were conducted under escort to Tripoli's and were 
permitted to take with them all the property they could carry 
away*. Kalawun now menaced the strong tower of Marakiya 
by the sea and so terrified Bohemond of Tripoli's by his threats 
that he persuaded the governor to hand it over to the Moslems. 
By them it was immediately destroyed* No doubt these events 
contributed to induce Marguerite of Tyre to make the treaty 
already referred to. In the same summer Leo of Armenia 
(1270-89) agreed to pay an annual tribute, and peace was 
granted him on this condition. 

The death of Bohemond VII in the autumn of 1287 (19th 
October)* created a situation in Tripolis which finally resulted 
in a renewal of the Moslem war. Bohemond had no surviving 
children so that his sister Lucia was his heir. Her. claim was 
opposed by a party whose leaders obtained assistance from 
the Genoese and corresponded with Kalawun 4 . A period of 
disturbance and almost of anarchy, although not quite of civil 
war, was the consequence Possibly the treaty of 1281 expired 
with the death of Bohemond*. In any case the uncertainty 

1 Fullest particulars arc given by ihc life of Kalawun in Keinnud 548 f. (where 
" 35 de mai * Is presumably a misprint for " tj tie mai "). A.H. 684 is confirmed by 
the agreement between ihc day*, of the week nrut the days of the month in the dates. 
Makriti has two accounts, one rightly under the year 684 (ii. i. 8o), the other under 
683 (ii. I. 86). A half. v. 84 hot 684 (but makes siege commence too late, beginning 
of Rabi* i). Geates 117 (wrongly under A.D. 1284) makes siege extend from r7th 
April (at Rdnaud 548f.) to 37th May. Annnles Aii. ii. 458 wrongly gives A.D. 1183. 

9 Remaud 551 f. a Sanutos ii. 119; Gettes 331. 

• Abu’l'mehajin In Reinnud 561; cf. de excidio v. 759 ("inito focdcrc proditlonoli 
cum toldono ") and Gesto. 334. 

* In the treaties of the period it is often expressly provided that the death of one 
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regarding his successor and the overtures which the Latins had 
made must have seemed to Kalawun reasonable excuses for 
invading Tripolis 1 . The year 1288 passed without fulfilment 
of his intention owing, it is said, to the death of his son*. By 
the time he appeared before Tripolis, in the spring of the follow¬ 
ing year (25th March)*, the Latins had made some preparations 
for their defence and were united in face of the common foe. 
But the vigour with which the Moslems pressed the siege quickly 
brought it to a successful issue (26th April) 4 . Nineteen siege 
engines and 1500 sappers and miners were employed in the 
attack. When the town was stormed many lost their lives and 
many were taken prisoners, but many also escaped by sea as 
the sultan had no fleet. After this rapid success Kalawun docs 
not seem to have pressed his advantage. The governor of 
Jubail, head of the party opposed to Lucia, promised tribute 
and was left undisturbed*. Antartus was protected by special 
treaty. Other places which had been Bohemond's were probably 


of the contracting parties should not nullify the obligations of the other. Otherwise, 
however, tlie treaty lapsed (cf. p. 335, n. 3). 

1 Materiel II. I. tor accuses the Latins of having broken the treaty by arresting 
Moslem merchants. As however the incident it dated about the end of 1188 (a. it. 687) 
Kalawun was already preparing to nttnek Tripolis when it occurred. On the other 
hand Sanutu* ii. 119 represents the hostilities as having commenced in April 11H7, 
before Bohemond's death, with the siege and capture of Laodlcea hy one of Kaluwun’a 
emirs. But he is certainly wrong in dating Kalawun'* own preparations before 
Uolicmond’s death (note 1) anil Laodicca seems to have belonged to Suitkur 
el-iukkor although partly inhabited ami defended l»y Christians (cf. Abulf. v. 88). 
Gestcs a30 relates the capture of the castle of Sahyun from Sunkur elnshkar in 
1187 (?) by troops of Jyalawun's which then seized Laodicea (“unc vllle dou prince,... 
la Liche"). 

* Sanulus ii. sag. but wrongly dating in 1187 before the death of Bohcmond ; the 
true date is given by Abulf. v. 88 as A.IJ. 687. 

* Friday is* Rato* i (Abulf. v. 90), with which Madrid agrees (note 4). Gestcs 
136 (cf. Sanuttu ii. 119) makes the siege commence on Thursday 17th March; Jacob 
Auriae, Mon. Germ, xviii. 303, on the roth March (cf. apjwndix, p. 360 f.). 

4 Gestcs *37; Annales A ii. ii. 460; Sanutus ii. *30; Annales Gcnuenscs, Muratori 
vi. 596; Ahttlf. v. 90 (Tuesday 4th Raid* ii 688, calendar date 47th April). In Makrhri 
ii. i. ros 4th Knbi‘ i is a textual error; the length of siege is rightly given as 34 days. 
Jacob Auriae, Man. Germ, xviii. 313, date* capture 17 th April, Dandolo, Mura tori xii. 
401, “dc mense Map," Annales B ii. ii. 460 lust day of April. 

c Makrizi ii. j. 103 (cf. Ibn Ferat in Rclnaud 563). Tins war Bartholomew of 
Jubail, head of the pnrtyopposed to Lucia and “captain ” of Tripolis after Bohemond's 
death (Jacob Auriae, Mon. Germ, xviii. 34s). 
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divided in accordance with some fresh agreement 1 . The mari¬ 
time town of Tripolis was destroyed, but in a short time the 
building of a new Moslem town beside Mons peregrinus, a mile 
inland, was commenced*. This was the spot where a Latin 
Tripolis was first established in the time of Raymond of 
Toulouse (chapter I, p. 54). 

The fall of Tripolis unmistakably presaged the future. The 
Latin towns were evidently at the mercy of the sultan*. Their 
only hope was that Europe would respond to the Pope’s appeal on 
their behalf. Hut such a hope was altogether vain. King Philip 
of France disclaimed responsibility of any kind. The kings of 
Aragon and Sicily, who were brothers, hastened to make an 
alliance with Kalawun. They signed a treaty which bound 
them to assist the sultan against any crusade and against 
the Syrian Latins if they broke the existing truce (24th April 
1290) 4 . Edward I of England had dallied for some years with 
the question of another crusade and seemed disposed to execute 
his promises. But his intentions really mattered little. The 
great debate of cast and west was over before the time appointed 
for his crusade. The efforts of the Pope induced some hundreds 
of pilgrims, it may have been a thousand or two, to cross to 
‘Akka in the summer of 1290, and their presence hastened the 
catastrophe. There was no war for them to wage, time hung 
heavily ujx>n their hands, and peace with the infidels was 

* Some one of the treaties named in note 3 may be supposed to refer to 
Tripoli*. * 

* Gestes 337 f. 

* King Henry of Cyprus and Jerusalem, the military ofrters and other? had come 
to die assistance of Tripolis when it was allocked and their actum may have been 
regarded a* an abrogation of their treaties with the sultan (so expressly Ainadi ?i8). 
Hut if to the treaties were renewed, probably with some revision of conditions (cf tie 
exddio v. 759). A treaty made by the " captains " of 'Akkn for two years, two 
months, two weeks, two days and two hour? is mentioned in de excidio v. 759. 
Gestes ?3d=Sanunn ii. *30 says that king Henry "firmavit tieogsm" before 
returning to Cyprus In August. A modi ?i8 gives the term of his peace as ten years, 
ten months nnd ten days. Dandola, Mnratori xii. 40?, records a truce for ten years 
between Christians and Moslems after the capture of Tripolis. It is noteworthy that 
Makrixi ii. L tog docs not mention any renewal of the peace with 'Akka (as might 
perhaps be expected). The different durations assigned to the treaties above named 
point to the existence of more than one. Presumably one applied to Tripolis. 

1 Tuesday 13th Raid* U 689 (calendar date 13rd April). A translation of the 
treaty U given in an appendix to Wilkui vii. 
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abhorrent to their minds. Some of them committed outrages 
on Moslems who lived securely near ‘Akka under the pro¬ 
tection of the existing treaty (August I290)‘. When Kalawun 
was informed he demanded the surrender of those who had thus 
violated the truce. Some, including the Templars, advised sub¬ 
mission. But the reply actually made was a refusal, tempered 
by protestations of various kinds. Kalawun at once commenced 
preparations for the siege of 'Akka. In the very midst of his 
activity, after a few days illness, he died on the night of Friday 
ioth November (1290)*. The event made no apparent change 
in the situation. El-malik el-ashraf Salah cd-din Khalil, his son 
and successor, rejected the overtures of the Latins (January 
1291)* and actively continued the preparations for war. 

The army which assembled before *Akka in the spring of 
1291 was chiefly formidable because of its artillery. Its siege 
engines numbered ninety-two, more than were known to have 
been employed at any previous siege 4 . Probably the number 
of the troops was also exceptionally great®. On the other hand, 
whilst ‘Akka was splendidly fortified, its garrison was hardly 
adequate. Yet the total number of the defenders was reckoned 
at from fourteen thousand to eighteen thousand foot-soldiers and 
from seven hundred to nine hundred knights®. The first detach- 

1 Makrixi ii. I. 109 (Slm’ban 689, commencing 91b August) 5 Reinaud fti 7 f.; 
Geste* *38; dc excidio v. 760; de Nangis, Guizot 113 f.; Walter Ilcmingburgh It. 13. 
Sanutus ii. 130 refers lo this os tut incident occurring after the death of Kalawun 
when preparation! to attack the Latim had already commenced. But he speak* of 
it ns "contra fidem Ircugarum.” 

* Abu If. v. pj (Saturday 6th Dhu’l-kn'da 689, calendar date 10th November); 

Mokrixi ii. i. 1 to (where Saturday night ind Dliu’l-hijjn 689 should read in accordance 
with ii. f. II* Saturday night 6th Dhu'l-ka'da 689). Several of the sources convey 
the Impression that Kalawun was on the march against ‘Akka when he died, llut he 
had not had time to complete his preparation* for such an undertaking as the siege of 
'Akka and he was certainly still in the neighbourhood of Cairo during his illness and 
at the time of his death. De excidio v. 761 represent* him as planning his attack on 
‘Akka for the spring of 1191 and v. 764 (half a year's respite) agrees. De excidio v. 
768 certainly shares the view referred to bnt this is only because it wrongly doles the 
sultan’s death in the spring of 1991. * Muharram 69o (Mokrixi ii. i. no). 

4 Abalf. v. 96 speaks of this os the sultan’s intention, implying no doubt that it 
was fulfilled. The number it Makrizi's. 

* The Arabic historians give no estimate; the figures of the westerns are quite 
unreliable. 

* 18,000 foot and 900 knights (de excidio v. 765), or 14,000 foot and 700 to 800 
knights (Geste* 941): later in theaiege the numbers are given (see page 353) as n,ooo 
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merit of the besiegers arrived about the end of March, the siege 
engines cainc on the 7th of April and they were put into position 
on the irth of the same month*. During the next three weeks 
no important events occurred. As yet the city was invested 
rather than actively besieged. The crisis of the siege com¬ 
menced on the 4th of May. On that tlay king Henry arrived 
from C yprus with some 200 knights and 500 foot-soldiers, to the 
great joy of the inhabitants*. On the same day and for nine 
or ten successive days thereafter* the town was bombarded so 
continuously and so fiercely and the results were so grave, that 
the defenders began to lose heart The sappers and miners 
plied their work under the shelter of the bombardment and at 
several points the walls and the towers became a mass of ruins. 
Those who could send their wealth and their wives and children 
to Cyprus did so. Such knights and soldiers as were not legally 
bound to remain deserted the city in large numbers 4 . But the 
garrison still numbered 12,000 men, and of these 800 were 
knights*. After ten days bombardment preparations were made 
to storm the town. The first assault, on the 15th, was repulsed*. 

men including alwml Koo knights (dc cxcidio v. 770). The total population was 
I tel ween thirty and forty thousand (Genes 141). 

1 According to Makriw ii. 1 . 115 the sultan arrived un Thutvlay 3rd Ralti 1 ii ((lit 
April), the engine* arrived two day* Inter and were ready for use four days after want*. 
The* date* explain Gcvtcs 143, which makes the sultan arrive on Thursday 3th April 
and commence operation* eight day* inter; also Sanutus 11 . 330, and Abu'l-mchssin in 
keinaud 570, which give jth April ns the date or the commencement of the siege; 
9th April, the date of Annuli 330, was (he day when the sultan moved from his first 
jKAition nearer lltc town (the fourth day after hi* arrival, dc cxcidio v. 769). Accord¬ 
ing to dc cxcidio v. 768 there was merely skirmishing round the (own from the middle 
of March to the middle of April, hut this was before the arrival of the sultan. Abtdf. 
v. 96 make* the troop* take up their position in the Ixginning of Juinada I (commences 
ind May). He may refer to llie bombardment which commenced on May 4th or to 
the latest arrival* of the besieging troop*. 

* Son ulus ii- 331. 

* Dc cxcidio v. 770. 

* 4 Dc cxcidio v. 770. It *e«ns however highly improbable that king Henry should 
have deserted the town on tho 15th of Mayas this writer alleges (followed by de 
Nangis in Guizot its). Gsstc* 131 and Sanutus ii. 331 speak of the king's escape 
on the <8th after the town was captured. At the *ame time Abc’l-metmsin. kctnmid 
570, speaks of his abandoning ‘Akkn after only three days stay in it. 

* Dc cxcidio v. 770. Still later (v. 775) 3000 who arc said to have fled with the 
king (note 4) and rooo as being disabled are deducted from the total. But the 
statements of the speech here " reported " cannot be regarded as very reliable. 

* Dc cxcidio v. 770; cf. Sanutus ii. 331. 
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A fierce day's battle on the 16th 1 nearly ended in the capture 
of the town. The Moslems filled the moat at a vulnerable point 
and, having seized the ramparts, made a breach by which they 
entered the city. Accusations, against the Latin leaders, of dis¬ 
cord and of failure to discharge their duty were afterwards 
current, and the walls at the captured point arc said to have 
been imperfectly manned. However this may have been, a rally 
led by the Marshal of the knights of St John, Matthew of 
Clermont, turned the tide and drove the Moslems once more 
from the city. That night a temporary' wall was built behind 
the breach and engines were posted to protect it. Next day the 
Moslems seem to have rested in preparation for their final effort*. 
The last assault took place on Friday the 18th of May*. The 
attack began before sunrise, when the city was shrouded in mist. 
By the first breach and the neighbouring gate and finally at 
various other points the Moslems penetrated within the walls. 
Early in the fight the Master of the Temple was killed and 
the Master of the Hospital severely wounded. Many of the 
leaders, including king Henry\ escaped by the ships which 
remained in the harbour. But for most there was no escape. 
Numbers took refuge in the strongholds of the city, such as the 
Templar-house, and there defended themselves for ten or twelve 
days longer. The incidents of these closing days are left to our 
imagination to picture. When the last fight was over and the 
city had been plundered the fortifications were dismantled nnd 
the houses set on fire. 

In the spring of 1291 the Latins still retained some half-a- 
dozen towns along the coast of Syria, from Antartus to ‘Athlith. 
The fall of 'Akka sealed their fate without exception. They 
were dealt with in turn by one of the emirs as quickly as was 
convenient Not one appears to have resisted the victorious 

1 In de exridio v. 770 the day after the 13th (or the day before the capture); in 
Gestes 148, Wednesday, i.e. 16th May. 

• The silence of de cxcidio regarding the 17th may be accounted for in this way; 
it pastes directly from the ttSth to the day of the capture (cf. note r). Various 
wurces quoted by Wiiken vii. 758, note 8a, imply that there was righting on both the 
i6lh nnd the 17th. So de Nangit in Guizot 216. 

* Annales A ii. ii. 460; Gestes <56; de Nangis in Guizot a 15f.; Maljrizi ii. i. 113 
(Friday 17th Jurasda i). In Abulf. v. 98 Friday 17th Jumada ii is a textual error. 

4 See p. 353, n. 4. 
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enemy even for a single day. Tyre was abandoned on the 
evening of the 18th of May by its principal Christian inhabi¬ 
tants, and next day the Moslems took possession. When a 
Moslem fleet appeared off Sidon on the 14th of July the Latins 
deserted the town. The citizens of Beirut capitulated as soon 
as they were summoned to surrender (21st July)'. The towns 
of Tripolis were perhaps the last to he taken possession of by 
the victorious enemy. Anpirpis was occupied on the 3rd of 
August 8 and the others presumably about the same time. The 
Templar castle of 'Athlilh, which hud been deserted in May, 
was destroyed about the middle of August". 

The news of the complete extinction of the Latin colonies 
was received without great interest or emotion in the west. 
Pope Nicholas IV during the remaining months of his life vainly 
tried to kindle into flame some sparks of the old enthusiasm. 
After his death even the project of a crusade faded gradually 
away. The alluring ideals of the first crusade liad lost their 
power after two hundred years' experience of the possibilities 
and real character of a European occupation of Palestine. 

1 Particulars arc given Ccmuk 156 fT. and Samiiua ii. 331 f., but except in the 
cave nf Tyre without dales. The full uf Tyre ia dated by Snnutu* ii. 131, Annnle* 
H Ii. ii. 460 mill Mnkriai ii. i. nO (where 17th Juimulu ii fchuitld be 17th Jumndai] 
cf. ii. i. 127). Tlmt iif Sidon is dated by Material ii. i. 131 and Nuwniri quoted by 
Weil It. 1H1 (151I1 KnJab)j cf. Aiiiude* A ii. ii. 460 (nine weeks after the capture of 
‘Akknjnml Ahulf. v. 98 (cud of Rajah) j Mukrizi it. i. ufi lias aoth Junioda ii (June 
30tlt). The fall of ltd nil Ik dated by Makriri ii. i, 131 ami Nuwairi in Weil It, r8i 
(tjnl Rajah); cf. Alutlf. v. 98 (end of Rajnb), Quatremire'* Makriri mention* Haifa 
without any date, in Wdl iv. 181 lie is cited for ikI ShaMxui. 

* jth Shn'ban (Makriri ii. i. 116, Alrnlf. v. 98 and Abu’bmchaxln in Wciiiv. 181). 
Codex oral). I^uati'eincrc in Weil iv. rUr pau the fall of Jubdl also in Sha'bate 

* Abulf. v. 9N and Makriri ii. i. 116 give the beginning of Sha'ban (commence* 

30th July), Codex arali. rent ere in Weil iv. i8r, t6th Slm’ban (r^tlt August) in 

agreement with Alni'i-mchawn (a month after Sidon). Aanoies R il. ii. 460 says U 
was deserted like Tyro on 18th May. 
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A. THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE ARABIC HISTORIANS. 

The Arabic histories of the period of the crusades are not 
bare chronicles, but they follow the chronicler's method or 
relating the events of each year together in a group under the 
heading of the year in which they occur. This method, in spite 
of its chronological advantages, creates and perpetuates chrono¬ 
logical error. Every event which the historian records must be 
put under some year and inevitably there are cases where the 
evidence is insufficient und the wrong year is chosen. Besides, 
strict adherence to the method is often sacrificed to avoid the 
breaking off of a narrative at an inconvenient point. In such 
cases the historian may overrun the year slightly or may carry 
part of his narrative forward, or may recapitulate when he comes 
to resume it under the next year. In any case his readers Rre 
sometimes misled regarding the year in which some of the events 
recorded took place. Incidents which fall at the beginning or 
end of Moslem years are evidently most likely to be taken 
a year forward or set a year back (see pp. 102, n. 1 and 301, n. 1). 
The general result is that independent sources frequently relate 
the same event under different but successive years. This has 
a further important consequence. Such writers as Ibn el-athir, 
Sibt ibn el-jauzi, Kcmal cd-din, Abu shuma and Makrizi, for the 
periods anterior to themselves, are compilers from older sources. 
Abu shama names his sources and indicates the beginning and 
end of his quotations. The others as a rule transcribe without any 
acknowledgment that they do so. They copy their sources nearly 
word for word and even set down contradictory statements, from 
different sources, side by side, without remark or any solution of 
the contradictions. Such a procedure leads to the appearance 
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in their histories of what may be called “ duplicate narratives,” 
two accounts of the same events, taken from different sources 
and possibly assigned to different years (sec pp. 46, n. 1, 62, n. 2, 
85,11. 7, 101,11. 5. 103, n. 5, toH, n. 4, 297, n. 3,321, n. 1). When 
the accounts of the earlier sources diverged considerably and 
were entered under different years it might easily escape the 
compiler's notice that he was incorporating duplicate 1 narratives 
in lii.s history. In any ease his method and the conditions under 
which he worked produced such duplicates and, whether aware 
of it or not, he gave his readers no warning. The result is that 
buttles and treaties and sieges walk again as new events when 
they arc really ghosts, revemmts, of what has been enacted 
previously. It is not surprising that modem historians should 
have been betrayed by these phantoms into describing events 
which never occurred. Even the most notable work of recent 
years on the history of the crusades is not free from error of this 
kind. 

The Moslem year consists of twelve lunar months*, which in 
the course of their progress through the solar year correspond in 
turn to (parts of) all our western months. Since the astronomical 
lunar month (" lunation ”) is not an exact number of days the 
commencement of these Moslem months and their duration have 
been fixed according to a system which keeps them as closely 
in touch with the phases of the moon as is consistent with their 
having an exact number of days in each. In every cycle of 
thirty years the system is ahead of actual lunar time in only 
a very few years by as much as 5-8 hours, whereas, roughly 
speaking, in 10 out of 30 years it is behind the phases of the 
moon by 7-16, 8-17, 9-18, 10-19 and even by 11-20 hours. 
The Christian dates corresponding to the Moslem months of any 
year are given in Wustcnfeld’s tables in accordance with this 
system (see bibliography). These dates maybe called “calendar 
dates" and arc quite fixed (e.g. 1st Muharram 494-6th 
November * 1100, and 1st Muharram 495 = 26th October not). 

* Muharram...30 clays Jutnada L..30 days Ramadan.30 days 

Sabir.19 „ Jumada 11 ...19 „ Shawal.19 „ 

Kahi* I.30 „ Rajab .30 „ Dhul-ka'da ...30 „ 

fUlli* li.«9 ,, ShaMtan ...19 „ Dliu’l-hijja ...390130 days 
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But in practice this calendar system is not strictly followed. The 
commencement of every month is determined by observation, 
which varies from place to place, and may be at least a clay 
sooner or later than the "calendar date " From the nature of the 
calendar actual observation should usually give dates that are 
earlier than the corresponding calend.tr dates, but the difficulty 
of observation in unfavourable climatic conditions is such that 
the divergence of actual dates from calendar dates is generally 
on the side of lateness. It follows from these circumstances that 
variations of one or two days between the dales of Arabic writers 
for the same event arc usually caused by variations in the 
assumed date of the commencement of the month in which the 
event falls. The 13th of Uajab in one writer is the same as the 
15th of Rajab in another (p. 261, n. 5). The 5th, Oth and 7th of 
Rabi' ii may all denote the same day (p. 151, n. 4). The Arabic 
historians were perfectly aware of this imperfection in their 
system of dating and in order to prevent uncertainty they 
regularly name the day of the week along with the day of the 
month (p. 315, n. 1). Where the week day is wanting in Moslem 
dates, owing to the neglect of copyists or otherwise, there is no 
certainty regarding the actual day and no presumption in favour 
of the calendar date. When the actual date Is known to be 
different from the calendar date it is usually a day later and it 
may be two days. It is more rarely a day before the calendar 
date and seldom, if ever, two days. Apparent instances of this 
last variation (e.g. p. 116, n, 2) may possibly be explained 
otherwise. The debt which Lhc present writer, like all students 
of the crusading period, owes to the great"RccuciI des historiens 
des Croisades " makes it the more necessary to warn those not 
acquainted with Arabic that the dates of its translation must 
always be tested. They are only calendar dates at best, and 
when the editors observe discrepancies between the month dates 
and the days of the week they are inclined like Rohricht to 
correct the latter instead of the former (pp. 140, n. 6, *302, n. 2). 

When Moslem dates are given in terms of the Christian 
calendar an element of uncertainty sometimes arises owing to 
the fact that the Moslem day begins at night and so includes the 
night of the preceding Christian day. When it is not known 
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that a certain event took place at night, or when being known it 
is not allowed for, the calculated Christian date will be a day too 
late (pp. 151, n. 4, 268, n. 4). 

A very large number of discrepancies in the dates given by 
the Arabic authors are simply due to textual error. By far the 
most numerous class of such errors are those caused by confusion 
between the Arabic words for 10 and 20, the written forms of 
which are closely alike. This confusion affects all the compound 
numbers from 11 to 2y and is therefore a potential cause of error 
in most month dales. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the cases where two dates differ by 10 days arc innumerable. 
The discrepancy occurs between different sources (p. 230, n. 3), 
and between different texts of the same source (pp. 230, n. 3, 263, 
n. 7). In every ease the explanation is that the Arabic word for 
10 has been read and written 20 or vice versa. 

When the weekday test is available it arbitrates decisively 
between the readings. Sometimes the parallel dates of wcstci n 
sources also point out the true text (p. 267, a. 3), occasionally 
an Arabic source supplies a Christian date with which comparison 
may be made (p. 28G, n. 3) and sometimes there arc incidental 
indications of the error and of the required correction in the 
narrative itself (pp. 151, n. 4, 230, n. 3, 266, n. 1). 

Less easily understood and yet apparently occurring are 
instances of the addition of the number 10 to the units so that 
1 becomes 11, 2 becomes 12, etc. (pp. 151, n. 4, 234, n. 5, 329, n. 6; 
cf. p. 302, n. 2). Possibly such errors arise partly from the use 
of figures. There arc certainly eases of textual error which 
originate in the misreading and miswriting of die Arabic figures. 
5 and 9 are evidently sometimes confused owing to their 
resemblance (pp. 2 [3, n. 3, 226, n. 3), and so perhaps arc 5 and o 
(p. 229, n. 2). 3 and 8 arc still more commonly interchanged 

(pp. 286, n. 3, 316, n. 4) but the resemblance of the Arabic words 
for these numbers may be held chiefly responsible for this. 
Some apparent cases of the confusion of 7 and 9 do not admit 
of quite decisive proof. 

In the Arabic historians the names of the months are also 
seriously affected by textual error. It is obvious how simply 
Rabi' i and Rabi' ii may be confused, although the numeral is 
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regularly written out and not denoted by a figure (p. 350. n. 4). 
Similarly Jumada i and Jumada ii (pp. 235, n. 2, 333, n. 4). 
Dhu’l-ka'da and Dhu’l-hijja (pp. 333, n. 2, 352, 11. 2) and 
frequently Shawal and Sha'ban (pp. 286, n. 3, 339, n. 4. 345. n. !) 
arc wrongly interchanged. In p. 194. n. 3, a clear case of 
Jumada i for Rabi* i is given, but this is exceptional. 

The Arabic sources for the period of the crusades supply 
most valuable and abundant chronological data, hut their liability 
to textual error in the case of mere month dates is so great that 
some verification is always desirable. The principal criterion of 
accuracy in such eases Is the weekday test and that is usually 
quite sufficient in itself. In quoting Arabic dates It is always 
important that the week day should be included when it is 
named in the sources. Fortunately the names of the days of 
the week are textually distinct, so that they arc not themselves 
appreciably affected by textual error. There may be eases 
where the week day named is inaccurate, but comparatively 
speaking they are very rare (pp. 296, n. l, 303, n. 3). Where 
the discrepancy between a week day and a month date 
disappears on the assumption or a prevalent textual error in the 
numeral or in the month there need be no hesitation in making 
the correction (p. 261, n. 3). No doubt there are cases of what 
may be called compound errors. There may be two errors side 
by side in the same datc(pp. 194, n. 3,286, n. 3) and conceivably 
there may be successive errors, as from 9 to 5 and then from 
5 to o. Corrections of such eases possess complete certainty 
only when there is external evidence in favour of them. 

It remains to be observed that there arc frequent discrepancies 
between the dutes assigned to certain classes of events in 
particular. Sieges and surrenders are typical examples. The 
commencement of a siege may include several distinct stages, 
such as the first approach of the enemy, the arrival of all his 
forces, the complete investment of the town and the opening 
of the bombardment. Each one of these stages may have a 
different date, which may appear in some writer as the date 
of tlie commencement of the siege. A compiler whose only 
available date refers properly to one of the stages naturally 
treats that as his date for the commencement of the siege 
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(PP* >44. n. 2, 261, n. 5; cf. p. 263, n. 3). The capture or 
surrender of a town may also include similar stages. The 
negotiations for surrender begin on a certain day, terms are 
arranged on another, the vanquished evacuate the town or 
citadel on a third and the conqueror's triumphant entry takes 
place on a fourth. The date of any of these events may appear 
in the histories its the date of the capture of the town (pp. 209, 
n. 3, 230, n. 2, 251, n. r>, 334, n. 3; cf. 212, n. 3). 

H. WIM.IAM OK TYKE’S CHRONOLOGY*. 

The reigns of which the chronology is here discussed arc 
those of Baldwin I, Baldwin II. Bulk, Baldwin III, Amalric 
and Baldwin IV. The dates in these reigns are in terms of 
the years of the Christian era or of the regnal years of the kings, 
or arc determined by reference to the sequence of events, by 
what may be called a system of relative chronology. There 
arc such serious errors both in the Christian year dates and in 
the regnal year dates that the question whether these are due 
to William Tyre himself soon presents itself. Investigation 
.shown that many dates of both classes are probably secondary 
additions to the original narrative. This implies that the system 
of relative chronology may be treated as representing through¬ 
out most certainly William Tyre's original work. Some of the 
difficulties of the superadded framework, as it may be called, 
are removable on the assumption of textual error. But this 
remedy is only a partial one. 

It does not appear that the question of the time that is 
reckoned as the commencement of the Christian and the regnal 
years, respectively, affects appreciably the discussion of William 
Tyre's chronology. It may be inferred from xii. 8, which refers 

1 Tliere is nn important Article by T. A. Archer on this subject in the English 
Historical Review, vol. iv. 1889, pp. 89-103. In it he elaborately discusses ‘'the 
accession dates of the early king* of Jerusalem " iu these are contained in die history 
of William Tyre. Rut his conclusions are weakened by his omission to investigate 
the character of the chronology of this history at other points. In particular lie over¬ 
values the accuracy of the regnal year dates and his suggestion of a "chronological 
framework " superadded to the original history has a wider application than he was 
aware of. A large proportion both of the Christian year dates and of the regnal year 
dates are apjwreiilly the work of another hand than that of the first author. 
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to the death of Pope Gelasius (f28th or 29th January 1119), 
that his new yenr’s day was January 1st. Hut even if Ins year 
commenced at Easter the conclusions here maintained would 
not be materially affected. The case of the regnal years is 
more complicated. The historian's usage in the reign of 
Baldwin IV evidently makes the regnal year commence on 
the day of the new king’s accession. Hut this does not 
necessarily hold good of the chronological framework in the 
earlier reigns. In xiii. iH it may he held that January 1126. 
and only that particular month, is put, correctly, in the eighth 
year of Baldwin II'* reign. Hut the possibility of the equation 
A.D. 11 26 = eighth year of Baldwin’s reign is not to he lost sight 
of and seems in fact to agree with the usage of the framework, 
according to which every complete Christian year Is denoted 
by some one corresponding regnal year. In other words the 
first regnal year of a reign may be reckoned to commence on 
the 1st of January following the king’s accession. 

In the following detailed discussion the reign of Haldwin IV 
is passed over as presenting no special difficulties, and a com¬ 
mencement is made with that of Amalric as the next latest and 
as one in which William Tyre himself lived and played a part 
The Christian year dates of the deaths of the kings arc reserved 
for separate treatment together at the end. 

Amalric's reign. Independently of the references to regnal 
and Christian years, twelve years may be distinguished in the 
narrative of this reign. The transitions from year to year occur 
in xix. 6, xix. n, xix. 13, xx. 3-4, xx. 10, xx. 19. xx. 24, 
xx. 27, xx 29, xx. 30 and xx. 32. They arc sometimes expressly 
marked by the phrase “sequenti anno” (c.g. in xx. 24), some¬ 
times they arc only to be inferred from the mention of a season 
(xix. 11) or a month (xix. 6) which obviously belongs to a new 
year. In the following table these twelve years are denoted by 
Arabic numerals and the regnal years corresponding, where they 
are mentioned, by Roman numerals. The Christian year dates 
of the king’s accession and death being meantime reserved, 
the remaining chronological data of the reign arc as follows': 

1 In xix. 10 A.P. 1167 is a certain cone of textual error, presumably for a.tj, i 165. 
It is omitted from the table. 
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i* 

5 

9 *= viii** (sic) 

ii° «* A.i). 1165 

6 “ vi° = A.D. 1169 

10 

iii* 1 

7 ■* vii* 

ri = x n (sic) 

iv° - A.n. 1167 

8 - vii“ (sic) 

12 = xii* 
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The obvious discrepancy between three of these regnal years 
and the others is not removed by the assumption that Amalric’s 
regnal years commenced in February. Tested by the relative 
chronology of the reign viP, viii" and x" in xx. 24, xx. 27 and 
xx. 30 should certainly be viii", ix" and xi". If these corrections 
be made the regnal years of Amalric's reign form a consistent 
series corresponding uniformly to the years of the relative 
system of dating and to the three Christian years given above’. 
Hut since the relative dating itself is in error in the latter part of 
Amalric’s reign (see below) these corrections can only be made 
with some reserve at this stage. 

Any estimate of the value of the chronological framework of 
Amalric’s reign must take account of a most damaging fact 
which appears at the outset. William Tyre’s narrative passes 
in silence over the year 1 i6C, and the system of dating by 
regnal years takes no account of the omission, being constructed 
on the assumption that the relative dating of the narrative 
correctly indicates the number of years in the king’s reign, 
xix. 12 is the point at which A.H. 1166 is passed over, and the 
contents of the chapter heading indicate that William Tyre left 
this portion of his narrative unfinished with the intention of 
completing it during revision. The author of the framework, if 
he had known of the omission of a.I). 1166, would have passed 
from iii" to v", instead of which he passes from iii° (in xix. 11) 
to iv“ (in xix. 13). In other words these regnal years have not 
been taken from contemporary records nor from tradition, but 
have been inserted by calculation and in reliance on the com¬ 
pleteness of the relative chronology. 

In the latter part of the reign also the author of the framc- 


* Whatever be lhc history of the insertion of these Christian ami regnal year date* 
Si is highly probable that the words "qui erat regnk domini Ainalnci (annus] septimus" 
aie an interpolation. They are wanting in the Old French translation (Recueil text) 
and the use of the king's name in the sentence conflicts with the immediately following 
circumlocution " saepcdictu* rex." The elimination of this douse reduces the number 
of apparent textual errors in the regnal years to two. 
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work has been led into error by the imperfection of the relative 
dating. In xx. 23 the year of the death of Thomas h Reelect 
is given as vii° and in xx. 33 the kings own death year is xii". 
Both of these are known dates, the former event took place 
in December 1170 and the latter in July 1174 (p. 213). Reckon¬ 
ing inclusively there are parts of five successive Christian years 
between the two events. William Tyre’s relative dating assumes, 
however, six instead of five, and the author of the framework, 
whether he be William Tyre or another, falls into the same error. 
It is again evident that the regnal year dates arc not independent 
traditional data but arc part of an artificial system. If this f>c 
granted the reserve with which (vii°), viii" anti x” were pre¬ 
viously corrected need no longer be maintained. 

The Christian year dates in the above table do not cull for 
much comment. In xix. 9 August 11C5 is certainly a mistake 
for August 1164 (p. 189). Conceivably it might originate by 
scribal error, but against this supposition stands the fact that 
as it is it forms a part of a self-consistent whole. It may have 
been derived by calculation from other parts of the framework. 

Reign of Baldwin III. Here the system of relative chrono¬ 
logy is much less clear and complete than in the reign of Amalric. 
Only thirteen or fourteen years are distinguished, many fewer 
than the actual number of the years of Baldwin’s reign. At 
some points there is deliberate departure from a purely chrono¬ 
logical order and the investigation is considerably complicated 
by the presence of errors in William Tyre's representation of the 
sequence of events. 

There are altogether eight regnal year dates in the present 
narrative, viz. i r ', ii°, ix°, x°. xiv®, xv°, xviii" and xx* in xvi. 6 , xvi. 8, 
xvii. 20, xvii. 30, xviii. 14, xviii. 21, xviii. 28 and xviii. 34 
respectively 1 . Criticism is made difficult by the uncertainty 
regarding Baldwin’s accession and death years, as they were 
in reality and as William Tyre supposed them to be. ix\ x", 
xiv® and xv° seem to refer to the events of 1152, 1153. 1157 and 
1158 respectively and thus harmonise with one another. It 
cannot be supposed that they were all obtained by calculation 
from the relative chronology, so that at least one of each pair 

1 Discussion of kx w is reserved umll later (p. 369 f.J. 
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represents actual tradition. If the series of Christian and regnal 
years arc not independent of one another it is more likely, in 
view of the facts already ascertained, that the regnal years are 
secondary. They reckon 1144 as the first year of Baldwin's 
reign and so support November 1143 as the date of Fulk’s 
death (p. 147). 

xviii'* is wanting in the Old French translation (Rccucil text) 
and may accordingly he one of the latest additions to the 
narrative, it stands for the year of Reginald's capture, which 
has been assigned in chapter IV to November 11G0 (p. 183), in 
accordance with William Tyre's relative chronology. In order 
to agree with the scries I.v°, x u , xiv°, xv° it should perhaps denote 
ti6r, but in this reign the regnal years do not form a uniform 
system and of course if it is a later interpolation, as has just 
been suggested, it had presumably an origin different from theirs. 

i° and ii° possibly denote the years 1145 and 1146 in harmony 
with the Christian year dates in xvi. 22 ff. which arc referred to 
below. It is not possible to say with certainty whether or not 
they harmonise with Tyre's relative chronology, which is very 
inconsistent with historical facts at this point In any case they 
are not part of the series ix", x", xiv", xv" already referred to. 
They may be the commencement of an attempt to introduce a 
series of regnal dates which was continued by means of Christian 
year dates in xvi. 22 ff. or was given up because of the obscurity 
of the relative chronology. The narrative of xvi. 8 refers to 
events which took place in the spring of 1147, but cannot be 
used to determine the Christian year denoted by ii°, since its 
position here is due to Tyre’s misdating. 

Apart from the years of Baldwin’s accession and death there arc 
only six Christian year dates in this reign, and of these five are 
certainly erroneous. In xvi. 22, xvi. 26, xvii. 2 and x vii. 9, the dates 
1146, 1146 {sic), 1147 and 1148 should be 1147, 1148, 1148 and 
1149 respectively. In xvi. 26, January 1146 may be a textual error 
for January T147, unless its author included January 1147 in the 
year 1146. But this correction still leaves the four years in 
question each a year too early. In xvii. 30, A.D. 11 54 is certainly 
erroneous (p. 171) but it may not be due to textual error, since 
Nurcddin's capture of Damascus which took place in April 1154 
is related previously (xvii. 26). If it be corrected to 1153 and 
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attributed to William Tyre it follows that he dated the capture 
of Damascus in 1153, instead of in 1154. In xvii. 20, A.I>. 1152 
cannot be controlled because William Tyre is the only authority 
for the incident related in the chapter. 

The dates of the framework arc not so clearly superadded to 
the original narrative in this reign as they were seen to be in the 
case of Amalric’s reign. Hut there are so many errors in the 
Christian year dates and so much inconsistency in the regnal 
year dates that it seems hazardous to attribute more than a small 
proportion of them to William Tyre himself. 

Fnlk's reign. In this reign the chronological data are much 
fewer than in the reigns of Baldwin III and Amalric. Kven the 
relative chronology is less full and exact. Notes of transition 
from year to year arc almost wanting, except towards the close, 
where it is possible to trace a succession of three or four years. 
There arc only two regnal year dates i° and xi u , the latter being 
thd last year of Fulk’s reign. Both arc wanting in the Old French 
translation (Recueil text) and the second is a flagrant error (see 
below). They may be regarded as amongst the latest chrono¬ 
logical additions to the text. 

There is only one Christian year date besides that of Fulk’s 
death, viz. the death year of the emperor John (xv. 23). The 
event is wrongly dated “anno...1137, mense Aprili” instead of 
on the 7th or 8th of April 1143. It may be suggested that this 
is a case of scribal error. " MCXXXVII mense Apriii" being a 
substitute for “ MCXXXXItl VII mcnais Aprilis." There arc similar 
errors in xviii. 34 and xix. 9. The Old French translation in 
the former case has taken iv from the month date and made 
Baldwin Ill’s death year xxiv" instead of xx°, in the latter it has 
dropped iv or v from the end of the year and reads MCLX instead 
of MCLX V. 

Reigns of the first kings. In the reigns of Baldwin T and 
Baldwin II the relative chronology again becomes full and the 
Christian years are given with comparative frequency. By 
combining these data a fairly continuous and consistent chrono¬ 
logy may be constructed. The passing over of A.I;. 1106 
between xi. 13 and xi. 14 is exceptional The striking increase 
of chronological detail in the earlier reigns may be explained by 
the assumption that William Tyre here drew on earlier histories, 
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such ns that of Fulcher of Chartres. It is noteworthy, however, 
that there are blanks in his narrative which Fulcher's history might 
have filled and that in his relative chronology and in his Christian 
year dates there arc discrepancies between him and Fulcher 
in which the latter has the correct account. As an example of 
these variations reference may he made to xi. 7, where the 
invasion of Mnudud is related In connection with the events of 
1107 or 110K instead of in connection with those of 1110. 

There Is not much to In: said in detail regarding the chrono¬ 
logy of Baldwin I’s reign. In xi. 8 ,a. 1>. I 109 may only be a textual 
error for 1108 (p. 84) and in xi. 13-14 A,I>. nil' another for 
1 r 10 (p. 59 f.), as the relative chronology suggests. In x\ 9 the 
Christmas referred to is certainly that of the year 1100 (cf. Old 
French translation), although it is spoken of as the Christmas of 
1101 (p. 44). The year is wanting in the Old French translation 
and it may not be part of the original text. Curiously enough, 
however, In Fulcher ii. 5 also (Migne’s text) Baldwin's coronation 
is dated on Christmas Day 1101. The only regnal year date in 
Baldwin I’s reign, win", is that of his death (xi. 31). 

Reign of HaUlwin II. In this reign there are five Christian 
year dates and each of them is associated willi a corresponding 
regnal date ns follows: 


ii" 

< 

1 

1120 

(xii. 12-1 

vi" 

-A.l>. 

1124 

(xiii. 14) 

viii 0 

» A.I), 

1126 

(xiii. 18) 

xii" 

-A.l). 

1130 

(xiii. 26) 

xiii" 

-A.U 

»' 3 » 

(xiii. 28). 


Of the Christian year dates 1t20* and 1130 arc errors for 1119 
and 1129 (see pp. 103 ff. and 128). 1119 is implied by the 

relative chronology, but the agreement of 1120 with the series of 
dates as printed above forbids confident assumption of textual 
error. The year may have been calculated from other members 
of the series as the proper equivalent of ii°. 1130 also might be 
calculated backwards from the death of the king (xiii. 28)00 the 


• in xi. 13 Migne ha» 1111, where the Kccucil text has 1 m in harmony with xl. 1 

* In xii. 11 the Old French translation and MSS. 11 and C (Kecueil edition) have 
1 n8 for mo. 
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assumption that the events of xiii. 26 occurred in the previous 
year. If the originality of the (later) regnal years were not so 
doubtful (sec below) it might be supposed that 1130 was calcu¬ 
lated from xii°. Both xii® and 1130 are consistent with the 
relative chronology. 

The unreliability of the regnal year dates and their artificial 
origin are again clearly exemplified in the series which belongs 
to this reign. If Baldwin’s second year be reckoned as be¬ 
ginning either on 1st January 1119 or on 7th April Illy the 
regnal years corresponding to the Christian dates June— 
August II20, June 1124, December 1130 and August 1131 
should be Hi", vii" xiii" and xiv u instead of ii", vi°, xii 0 and xiii" 
as above. January 1126 (xiii. 18) is correctly in viii" on the 
second hypothesis, although not on the first. If established 
dates and‘only they be made the tests (xii. 12, xiii. 14, xiii. 18) 
June—August 1119 is rightly in ii“, June—July 1124 wrongly in 
vi° and January 1126 rightly in viii® (assuming the regnal year 
to commence in April). 

All these discrepancies are removed on the assumption 
that the above equations rest on a system in which i w = 11 ip. 
ii # —U20, etc. If this view of the series be correct some of 
the Christian year dates have clearly been got by calculation 
(e.g. A.D. 1120). But in the light of previous results it is to be 
supposed that the regnal year dates are more especially the 
secondary element. The author of the framework may have 
had one or two regnal dates given him in Willinm Tyre's 
narrative (e.g. in xiii. 18) or he may have based his calculations 
on the information he possessed regarding the king’s death year. 
Given a single equation and two or three Christian year dates 
he would be in a position to supply all the material that is 
contained in the above table. 

The most obscure part of the relative chronology of this 
reign is at the end, where il is particularly important because 
of its bearing on the date of Baldwin’s death. In xiii. 25 the 
death of the patriarch of Jerusalem, which look place in 1128 
(Rohricht 184, note 8), is put in the same year as the coming of 
bulk to Jerusalem (spring 1129). Conceivably the representation 
is due to a source which reckoned the spring of 1129 part of 
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1128. On this assumption the return of Hugh Payns (in the 
summer of 1129) is rightly put * anno sequent!" (xiii. 26). But 
the prima facie interpretation of the narrative is that the patri¬ 
arch died in U29 and that Hugh came to Jerusalem in 1130. 
The erroneous date “anno 1130 regni doinini Balduini duo¬ 
decimo" in xiii. 26 is presumably due to the obscurity of the 
relative chronology. The error of this chronology, if there be 
one, lies in the "codern unno” of xiii. 25 rather titan in the 
“anno sequent!" of xiii. 26. 


The kings' death years according to William Tyre. 


Baldwin I 

[2ml April] ni8 

xviii* 

(*»• 30 

Baldwin 11 

am August 1131 

xiii® 

(xiii. 28) 

Fulk 

15th November 1143 

xi* 

(xv. 27) 

Baldwin 111 

10th February 1162 

XX* 

(xviii. 34) 

Amalric 

nth July 1173 

xii* 

(xx. 33 ) 


In considering the errors which arc undoubtedly contained 
in this table due account must be taken of the fact that in its 
present form it exhibits a consistent scheme constructed on 
the principles exemplified in the framework of the reign of 
Baldwin II. Necessary corrections of the Christian year dates 
cannot be made on the assumption of accidental textual error, 
unless it is further assumed that the regnal year dates have been 
adapted to these textual errors. The two scries of Christian 
and regnal year dates have been adjusted to one another and 
neither series can be relied on as supplying purely traditional 
data. 

It is certain that Amalric died in 1174 and not in 1173 
(p. 213) and that Fulk died in 1143 or 1144 and not in 1142 
(p, 147). The death years of Baldwin II (p. 130) and Baldwin III 
(p. 184) arc only doubtfully correct If Fulk succeeded Baldwin II 
in August or September 1131 and died in November 1142 his 
death occurred in the twelfth year of his reign not the eleventh 
as above, and if November H42 be corrected to November 1143 
or 1144 he died in xiii 0 or xiv° (and possibly in xv" if he suc¬ 
ceeded in 1130). xiii“, xx° and xii° may be maintained as the 
death years of Baldwin II, Baldwin III and Amalric respec¬ 
tively, only if we correct the parallels A.U. 1131 and a.d. 1162 to 

*4 


s. c. 
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ad. 1130 and a.I>. 1163. Conceivably the regnal dates of the 
death years arc of more historical value than tin we already 
discussed. But the ascertained character of the olhcr> doc* iml 
tend to inspire confidence in these. If we retain the Christian 
year dates 1131 and 1 162, the corrcs|>onding regnal dates of the 
death years of Baldwin II, Baldwin III ami Amalric arc xiv*\ 
xix° and xiii" respectively. 

An important fact in connection with the dates *«f the abu\c 
table is that several of them do not agree with the relative 
chronology of William Tyre's history. According to it Folk’s 
death year api>ears to he 1144 (|>. 147). If the death year of the 
emperor John was given by William himself as 1143 (see above), 
it is impossible that he should have made hulk's death year 1142. 
In Amalric's reign if the death of Thomas a Heckct lie taken as 
a fixed point (xx. 23), the death year of the king falls in 1175 
(or 1174). The relative chronology of Baldwin I I's reign favours 
1130 as the year of that king’s death unless its author (William 
Tyre) supposed that Bohemond II died in 1131. In the case of 
Baldwin III the relative dating is ambiguous. A year is 
completely omitted from the history, either just before or just 
after the death of the king. In the former case Baldwin III 
died in February 1163, * n the latter in February 1162. 

In the reigns of Baldwin II, Baldwin III and Amalric there 
are other equations of Christian and regnal dates which may 
be compared with the equations for the death years of these 
kings. The equation xiii°*»AJ). 1131 agrees with the other equa¬ 
tions in the framework of Baldwin II\s reign. The equations 
xx° «= A.D. 1162 and xii°= a.Ii. 1173 on the other hand are not 
parallel to the other equations of the reigns of Baldwin 111 and 
Amalric, according to which the former should be 1163 and the 
latter 1175. Jt follows from these facts that the author of the 
framework has constructed his system of death year dates in 
part independently of the systems he applied to the events of 
each reign. 

The last question connected with these dates is what hits 
been the history of their insertion in William Tyre's narrative. 
It is tempting to attach importance to the complete omission of 
a date for Fulk’s death in the Old French translation. The 
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equation xi° = A.D. 1142 is the weakest part of the whole scheme 
and the least likely of the dates to be due to William Tyre 
himself. Presumably some of the Christian dates other than 
1142 have been retouched by the author of the framework in the 
interests of his system. I)ut if so it cannot be assumed with 
confidence that the regnal year dates have escaped treatment. 
It is likely that some of the Christian dates and possibly some 
regnal dates were included in William Tyre’s original narrative. 
Put criteria for determining his share in the death year dates as 
they stand in the printed texts are not available. 


24—2 
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'Ad 4k, 11. 4 
'Afrin 13, it. a 
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Aibck 3? 1-333 
•Aid (‘id) 158, n. 1 


Alla (if,, 199, iiH, 118 
•Ain Jalut I'Alii Jnlu)) 133, 334 
'Ain jar 101. 139, 115 
•Ain (ah 148, n. i, i6rt, 175, ii. 5 
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Anal) (Arthasia) 33, n. 3, 35, 11. $, 78, 81 
(captured by Tancred), 89, 103, n. 5, 
150, 157, n. x (captured by Numldin), 
180 

Asad cd-din Shirkuh, ihe younger 300 f. 

See nlsc Shirkuh 
Ashmun 306, 317 

Ascalon f'Askalan) 14, 30 , 34 f., 3 8 
40. 44 f., 46, 47 . lf-> §9 t" $a. $ 5 . 
67, 68, un. 1 flml 4, no, r»7, 117, 
136, 146, 163, 171 f. (captured by the 
Latina), 351 f. (surrender: to Saladin), 
*77 (fori ifientiona destroyed by Salodin), 
381 (fortified by Richard), oH 6 (dc- 
mailuxed in term* of treaty), 317, 310 f. 
(fortified by the Lnlias), 313 (further 
fortified), 334 (cammed Inr Fakhr cd- 
din), 343 (Itaibars oestroyti uirtificaiiona) 
Assassins (lunaiimibi) 75. 11H, 133, n.6, 
179, 300 f., in, 38 t, n. 3, 300, 340, 
i 4 i. 34 $ 

Aswan (Assouan) 304 
Aswar, set Snwar 

Atharib 73, 8i, 89 IT, 105 f., to; f., 109. 
in, n, 5, 118, r*9, tj4 (captured by 
Zonki), 140 (captured by Greeks), 14a 
•Athllth 303 (fortified by Templnn), 305, 
354 f > 

Attaha 159 
Austrian crusade 303 
Ayub 156 (emir of Ba'albek), 170, 173, 
i8s (governor of Damascus), 108 (goes 
to Egypt), sol, n. t, 303 (death), 105 
Ayub, eon of Kl-kamil 391, 316-310 

Ba'albek 58 (captured by ‘pndtakln), 
139. 144 (captured by Zitnki), 156 
(under Ayub), 173, 176 f. (captured by 
Nurcddin), *09, nn. 1 and 4 (captured 
by Saladin), 318 f. St* oho MnlWh 
Babuls (?=Mamula) 168, n. 1 
Badr cd-dauln tog 
liadr el-joniali rg 

Bat'd ad tg, gr, tot, n. $, 11 3, 134, 333 
(captured by the Tartars), 335. See 
alte caliphs 

Bngnis 1*, n. 3, 35, n. 5, 37, 165 (battle 
of), 183, 358 (surrendered to Saladin), 
*58, n. r (occupied by Armenians), 
aj>9, nn. 1 and 3 (restored to the 
Templars), 314, n. 4, 343, iu * (occu¬ 
pied by Barbara) 

Bahr Ashmun 300, 3*7 


Baibara 14, 333. 33 *. 334-34$ 
Bniaan 40, 63, 336, 132, 303, ; 
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Bah ei-ahran stg, n. 6 
Bait Jtbnl 313, n. 3 
Balt Jibrin (Jibelin) 136 L 
Bait nuba 136, 180, n. 3, aSs 
Bakaa 358, n. 1 


Itakin-h 48 

Balak 70, 108-tn 
ltalnnn *5 

Balnnyn* (Valcniaa) 51, n. 3, 86, 148, 
n. 1, 140, n. 1, 314, n. 4 
Ikdnt 104 

Italntunns toi, 134, n. 6 , 358, n. 1 
Balinn, of Ibelin 146 
Italian, uf Iltelin and Nablus, turn of 
Malian I *53 

Italian, mm ol John of Beirut 315. ,tit 

ftalikh 77 

Italia 85, n. 4, 90 

Baldwin 1 to, ja, *3, 34, 30, n. 7, w, 
43 f., 43 ff.. 51, 57- 66, 68, 

83, n. 1. 88 fi, yj, yo, 98 
Baldwin II to, 33, n. 3, 46, 37, 66, n.6, 
67 r*. 73 . n. a, 73—77* 84 If ; HK f., 95, 
00, tot, 103-ng, 117-131, 135 
Itaidwin III 130, it. t, 147, 163 f., 1G8- 

‘ 73 . »73f-. r76f., 178f., 1Hof, tHi 184 

Baldwin IV 313, 315, 316, 110, 113, 
335, 336 f. 

Baldwin V 115, 137 f. 

Ifcmyas (Itanea*) 137 f. (capture*! br 
luitins), 131 (captured by Shams ef- 
muluk), 139 (surrender* to Zanki), 143, 
n. 6, 143 145 (recovered Inr the 

Latins), 161, n. 6. 170, 173, n. 0, 177 
(attacked by Ntueddin), 189 f. (raptured 
by Nuredtfin), 100 , 313 (besieged by 
Amalric), Jin, 303, 305, n. 1 (div 
mantled by El-mu'appun), 331 
Baral 157, n. r 

Barin (Bor'in, Mont Fcrraudus) 133, 
134* 137 f (captured by Zanki), 141, 
147, n. 3. at j (occupied by Saladin), 
3 : 4 . n. 4 

ltark-ynrok 19, 37 
Bannun 3*7, n. 1 
B a r t ho lomew, of Jubail 350 
Barzaman(?Mnr*ahan) to8,n. 1,175, n. 5 
Barraya 358, n. t 
Uasarfut 77, 157, n. 1 
Basil kogh *3, tut. 1 and 3. 74, 84, 85, 
88. 94 . 97 . ioi 
B asuia 105 

Batanians, see Assassins 
Bazwruli 133, 137, 139, 143, n. 6 
Bcha cd-din, historian *57 
Beha ed-din Karakush 368, 371, n. 3 
Bcha cd-din Sawinj 115 f. 

Behesna (Behesna) t68, n. x (occupied 
by Mas'ud), 182 (gained Ity Nurcddin), 
303 , n. 5, 334, n. «, 341 
Beirut 45, 58 f. (captured by Laiiiui), 
117, 119, 178. no, ***, n. 1, 117 
(threatened by Saladin), *50, n, 6 (cap¬ 
tured by Saladin), 364, 394 (in a.U. 

»«97>. 33*. o*. *» 33$. 340, 34*. 355 
Belfort, tet Shnkif Amun 
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HclU 351,153 
llclvoir, sec Kaukab 

Bertram. of Tripoli* 57 IT., 83, n. 1,86f., 93 
Bertram, crusader 164, i8t 
Bethlehem 44, 31* 

Bika‘ 5 3, 61. Ho. 101.115 
ltikisrayil (Bikmra'il) 90 f., 134, n. 6, 
158, n. 1 

Rillml* (l'(itusinm) 186, tHft, 193 f, 
Blanche, mot her of Liuk IX 331 
Blanche panic 146 

ilolictiKinil I 5, 9, t), 13. u. 3. aH IT.. 31, 
. .MM*. 5i. : 7'74. T^'Xo*** 
llolicinini'l II 105, 119, ijX f. 

UhIk-iiiuihI III 184, 189 f., 191, tit, 
ijo, 130, n. », 139. 1K7, 398, 300 
Itoliemmwl IV iyo, »yN IT., joo L, jos, 
308, n. a, 141, 0. y 
Bohcnitmd V 3(4,11. 4.3)4 
ijohcmunrj VI 33’. 335. 33«, 34'. 345 
IloucuiuiKl VII 345, 348, 349 
Boym 67, if8, 165, n. 3 (confuted with 
Yngra), 160 f., ))8, 141 
Burgundy, <lnke of *74 
Burl fH, 67, 05, xi6, ri8. 131, n. 5 
Ihirxiik 84, 98 If. 

Murziyn = Bnrraya 

Uuza'a 99. 103, 107, 1)5, 140. (4), 
148, n. 1, hi 

Caesarea. in CapiKolorin 13 
(.'noau-n, in I'alotlne 33, 40. 44 (cap¬ 
tured by I .aiiitK), 150.11. 1 (surrenders 
to Salad in), 176 (tli^mnulled by Sn la- 
rim). 303 (lAtln* fortify), 305, 308. 330 
(fortified by I.oui* IX). 33H (captured 
by llaUmnq 

Calm 193 (bedeged by Amnlric), 337 
(college of Kx-rahaiiyn) 

CaIJjiJih of llapriml 6, rH, 87, 91, ia*. 

130. '34. >97. a®9 f -» 3)7. »)9. 333. 335 
Caliph* of 1-lgypt 18, 19L, 193, (95-197, 
303 

Caliph* of Mekka 18 
Comolla (- l(onm) 99, n. 3 
Canan TuroriU 3)8, n. 6 
Carrier pigeon* yo, ioo, 165 
Casnl Roller I 3+). 11. $ 

"CosaUa" 37 

Cnstellum Arnold! 49, n. 1, 133, n. 3 

Castle Arnolf 49 

Castle Jacob 3(9-331 

*• Cat u (kind of ship) t (4 

•' Cat" (siege engine) 365, n. 5 

Cerep 89, n. 7 

Charles, of Sidly 190, 348 

Children’s crusades 30( 

Church of St Peter iS, 100 
Church of (he Resurrection (Holy Sepnl- 
chrc) 68, 384 
Churches In A)cp|«, ti© 


Cilicia (3, 33. 35, 39, 73, 76, 79> 8s > 
ntj, (38 f n 141, (49, 175. 180, 343, 
305. See nho Armenians 
Clermont, council of 7 
Commerce of the Latin states 5, 38, 391 
Conun i 183, n. 3 
Connul, emperor 158-163 
Conrad, of Mnntfurrat 351 (lands In 
Tyre), 154, 357, )6o f., a6a (at siege 
of 'Akita). 170, n. t, 371, n. 3, 373 f. 
(rivalry with <Iuy), 3*8 f. (negotiations 
wills Salad In), 381 

Cnnvtaiux, 4 . of Bohemnnd II 139, 131, 
, ».t*S. * J«. «74 r*. ««4 
Li.usbiiilinriplc <3, 149, 159, 184, n. a, 
100, 190. 196. lot 
Constantine, of Karkftr 6y 
Crac, see Kcrak 
Cnnwon 343, n. 5 

Cmiw, carried into battle 135, 331, 347 
Cnnndci, miml«r of j j aspects of y. Set 
also first crusade, second cruHulc, &c- 
Cypru* 35. n. 4, 54. 59, r?5, 381, 397, 
.too, n. 3, 308, 3(5. 3*4 34’. “* 9. 

344. 35». n. 3, 355 »- 
« 

Dalmriya (Buna) 336 
Daha.lt 177, n. 1 
Daimbert (Dagobert) 39, 43-44 
Damascenes, attack Latin territory 48, 
so. 55 r., 63 r., G6 f., y6, * 13 
Damascus, territory invaded Iiy the Iuttins 
4'. 49. 6©. 63, 67 f., 113, 117 (a.IK 
106), 136 IT. (a.i>. 1119), 1 59 IT. (A.a 
1148), 164. 179. 183,314, 378, 301 
Damascus, history of 37, 48 ff., 53 f., u. 
55 (•, 58, 115 (death of Tugiakin), 
ia6fT., 143 if. (under Anar), 155, 
157 f., 166 f. (death of Anar), iGyf, 
173 f. (gained by Nureddin), 109 (occu¬ 
pied by Snludin), 310 (. (besieged by 
lvl-nshral), 315, 314 (atplitwsd by 

Ayub), 333 (captured by the Tartan), 
334. 335 (««upied by Baibers), 346 
(under Kalawim) 

DamictU 196 (besieged by Amalric), 
135. 397. n. j, 198, 303 f. (captured by 
the Latina), 307 (restored to the 
Moslems), 315 f. (In possession of 
Ixtuis IX), 319 (restored to the 
Moslems) 

Damloto 396 

Danith el-bnki 99, 105 
Darbossak 358, n. 1, 199, n. 1, 314, n. 4, 
34* 

Dariya 144, 179, 114, 338 

Darum 199, as8, n. 1 

Da’ud, son of El-nnfanam 310 f.. 315 f.. 

3' 6 . «• 5. 3'?. 3' 8 3’'-3'4 , 

Defender of the Holy Sepulchre 30 
Derenbourg, HartWig 143, n. 3,186,0- 1 
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Dietrich, of Flamlcr* 141, n. 6, ifil, 
n. 3, 178 
pirgam 186 f. 

Diyar bekr 71 

Dog River 33, 51 

Doge of Venice 114, 196 

Dome of ihe ruck (Kuhhvt e$-*akhra) 

Duiyl com It, It 
Dulwi* m f., id, us 
Dulfaif 14. 48, 78, n. 6 
Dufuk 83, ti. f, tfiH 
Dunum 79 

Duties 011 uiervEnmlkc *K6 

Earthquakes 141, 176, 17H, 184, toy f. 
Eilchsti, town of 14, fit;, 77, 88, 95, 
06 f., 108,11. 4. 149 IT., itf, 1 Hi, 11. 3 
Euessn, province of » f 13, 11 If., 69 if., 
76 rr, 83 rh r., y i. 95 «/• r.. 101, 

106, 114, 149“*5 1 » *53 f-. 167-lfiy, 

* 7 . 1 * 175 

Edgar Alluding ij, n. 4 
Edwtvd I, of England 344-345, 351 
Egypt (8 IT., 38 (T., 60, oft (invaded l»y 
italdwin 1), 113 f., 136. 146, 171 f.. 
174, 179 f., 185 IT. (invasions mr Amal- 
ric), 187 fT. (invasion*. by SJiirkuh), 
183, *97. n. 3. ’9 s * .V3 fT. (invaded 
A.D. 1118-11), 313 fT. (invaded A.R 
,J 49-5o). 331 IT.. 346 IT. (ml tan* of) 
Egypt to Damascus, 30 days march if 8, 
9*6 

Egyptian fleeu 38, 4$. 47 , +«. 5 ®, 59 . 
65, 66, 114, 119, 169, 174, it. 1, in, 
117 f., 164, n. 1 

Egyptian invasionsof Palestine 35, 44 fT., 
47 . **4. *79 T., >99, 917. 310, 311, 
«3 fT.. 336 ft. 

" Eighth aurntde" 3, 343 IT. 

El.'adil 104, 118 (governor of Egypt), 
134 (transferred to Aicnpo), 130 (re¬ 
turn* to Egypt), 150 I. (Invades rale*- 
tine), 157, 166 (at siege of ‘Akka), 
169, n. i, 177-181 (negotiate with 
Richard), 385 f., >91 (|Kiiicy ns sultan), 
104 f., 196-198, 30c, n. f, 301 f. 

El-arfl 169, n. t 

El-nfdai (A.n. 1094-tm) 10, 38 f., 44, 
47 - 65. **3 

El-afdal, sultan 188, 193 f. 

El-fth'a w 107 

4 -h 954 
El*a!ma 56. n. 6 
El-‘nnik 300, n. 1 
El-nshni Khalil 331 
El-tutuaf Muaa 301, 306, 308, n. 1, 
310 f., 314, n. 4, 315 f. 

Kl-'atra^ini 77 

UN toiii, of Aleppo 301, 314, n. 4 
Kl-tadt, of Egypt 193 f., 196 


Kl-liara 36, 19, 1 to 

KldielV* 315 
Kl-liira 139, n. 1 
EMmkni‘a 147. 18H 
KHiurski (Akumhuri 97. 98, 11. j. tot, 
110. 114, 116-l 18, tat 
El-fad'd 9 * 7 . ».to. 134 . *44 
Kl-fula 131, 14 >. i«o 
Kl-gnr iji, 315 
El-mimn 183, 11. 1 
HI- isr yy. 111. n. 5 
Kl-iuma tMt, 11. t 
Kl-ltnma 56, n. 6 
Kl-kandl 191. 403-307. 309 316 
El-kcswa (El-kljwn) >31, it. 1 
El-kuUl.ii 101 

Kl-tualtk cl-Mdll. Kl malik cl-nf.lal. hi 
malik cl-itshinf, JO-ninliL rl tad/, Kl- 
tnnlik cl-kaiiiil, Kl-malih rl-iiiu'«//am, 
KI-tnalIk rs-aalil.i, Kl-malik ty./ahir, 
tit Kl-'adil. kl-afdid Ac. 

Kl-nudik cl-mu'l//, wr AiU-k 
Kl-uialik cii-nnsir Ifetal, or Data! 
Kl-nudlk cn-nasir Ru//ik t8f>, 11. 1 
Kl-mnlik eu-mtylr S»UE nhilin Yusuf II, 
Milt of Kl-toU of Aleppo 314, 11. 4, 
314 f., 319 IT.. 339 ir. 

Kl-nialikfs-salih [suiaMI, *n»of Nurcklm, 
itf Ks-salilj 

El-tnaltk c$*falili ’Itimrl ul-din Isnia'il, 
trr Uma‘11 
Kl-rimmum 114 
Kl-meslipth. xt Saif cd-dln 
El-mutorum 198, 303 f., 305, joS, n. 9, 

3*0 

El-muahrlfn 73. 74 
Kl-muslimfya 76 f. 

Kl-muzerib 143, n. 1 
Kl-wala 135 

English crusades and fleets 15, 11. 4, 48. 

158,167 ir. 

Kn-nnkim Hi; 

Kn-nalrun (I .at ran) 177, 180. nn. 3 and 
4, 989 

Epidemics, /.v pestilence 
I'.rcgO 11 
Krncwl 137, n. 1 

Er-ruj (Rugin) 13, n. 3,19, n. 1, yj. 199. 

tji. 165, n. 4, 178 
K? *altlt 108-111. 116 f. t 113, iiy 
Ks-sami.ilir.t 144 
Eugene, l’o|ic t $5 

Euphiivtcsia ti, t6x f. .£r>- aim Kdc-.»a, 
province of 

Eustace, nf Caesarea 114 
•Ezax 19, n. 4, 89, n. 7, 93 f., toi f., 
rro {., ll ( f., 168 (captured by 
Nurcddln), 111 f. 

K?-fahlr 139, n. 5, 193 f„ 196, 199, 
300 

Ef-zahnriya, college 337 
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j. joi ir. 


Fakhr eel-din 334 f., 336, 337 
Fakhr el-mulk 53, 50, 58, 84, n. 4. 8G, 

False IntUctim of victory 337 
f-'nmiyn (Apamea) 39, n. 1, 73, 8* 
fenpluted liy Tancred), 93, 9H, 165 
(captured by Nuruddin), 191 (trans¬ 
fer! til in Hospitallers), 347 
Kntmiiin. fti 
Kaiiskur 30/*, jjH 
Kcnikh shall, »t* •!// cd-dlu 
Mu 11 :il *>y*rni 17 
" KiAlirtu'Mlp ,< . 

Kll.ia 35H, n, 

I'list cniwvlr, Vue of 14, 11. 1 
Klrrb, wt* English, rli-inish, Genoese, 
(tavk, Norwegian, I'isau, Venetian 
Finnish mvules j/<* Dletridi and 1 * 2 UII|> 
MnnKli UccU 1581196 
Kmlilya ju.n. 3 
" Knuitli cnisarle ” 390, 396, 301 
Kmlerkk llnrltnrnr* 3Go. 364 
Krcdciick duke of Swabia *63 f. 
Frederick II, cm|>cror of Germany 15, 
»<>o f*. * 93 . 307-315. 313. 3*5 
French crusade* 158 IT., 107 IT., 315 IT. 
Kicium 364,11. 3 

Kulk 1 jo, ii. 1, 131 f., 135-138, 143-147 


Gabriel «*f Malatiya 73 
(iiisloii (Itagnis) 15H, n, 1 
Go/a 167, n. 1 (building of Templar 
castle). I90.*17, 317 (louleA.il. 1*39), 

3*3 0“Mlle a. 11. 1144), 31H, 333 

(•M'ciipicd l»y the Tartar*) 

Geldcmur ('nijK-nd 41, n. * 

Genoese ilccts j4, 44, 53, 55, 74, 79, 
Hf, t 340 

Genoese, in Syria 33J, 337, 340, 349 f. 
Geoffrey of Seminal 331 
Gerard, lint Master of the Hospital, 
ijG, n. 4 

(icrnrd, of Sidnu and Hagms 183 
Gcrlm 115, n. 4 

Gere* H9, n. 7, 90, n. t, 91, n. 1, 
9 J. «*• 4 

German cru»at!ca i*,K *64 f., *94 3°3 

Ocrold, pntriarch ul Jerusalem 3 to, 313, 

«• 4 . J »4 f . 

Gervase 49 I. 

(Silhen <VA*sailIy 186. 196 
Giril 93, n. 1 

GUvbnus, see Mon* Glavianus 
Godfrey of ltoulllou to. 13, *9, 31, 

34 »•> .W ff. 

Grave* profaned 110 
Greek enmity to the Latin* 11, 7*. 75 f., 
78 ft, 138 ff., 1 48 r., rjH I., 164. * 75 . 
M4.1G4, 336 

Greek fled* 01 , 76, 79, 196. 3 16 
Greek* 6 IT. (»hare fn originating the 


crusade*), 168 (in Euphratesia), 180 f. 
(alliance with the Latins), 183, 1R9, 
19a. to 6 , *00. 114 (treaty with 

Saudin), 396 (conquered by the 
14 Fourth cruiiule ’), 336 (recover Con¬ 
stantinople and arc’ at peace with 
Ilaihars) 

Gregory VII 7 f. 

Gregory IX 307 
Guy, ofluhail 30R, n. 4, 348 
Guy, of I .usign.it 1 *13, 336-138, 340, 

343, 344 f., 347 (captured at IJntlin), 
*51. *57 T. (released), 160 f., 36a IT. 
(at siege of 4 Akka), 173 f. (rivnlry with 
Conrad), 381 f. (ruler of Cypres), 394 

Hah 100, 157, n. t, 165 

rialiis Jaldek jart, 318. See also Hubai* 

nadir 73 

I.Irtifa 33, 40, n. 7, 4i (captured by Ike 
Latin#), 350, n. r (nurrendeis to Sal*- 
din), 369 (wall* rained), 330, n. a 
(Lalb* fortify), 338 (deserted by Latin*) 
Ilnilhum, of Armenia 339, 341 
I,(alba (castrum album) 339 
Ilnnm 53. 78, n. 6 , 98, lot, n. 6 , U5, 
136 (teheed by Xnnki), 133 (occupied 
by Sliam* el-nmluk), 133 (regained by 
Zanki), lj 4 177. *° 9 > n. 4 (capUnetl 
by Saladin), ai6, aaa, 300 f..314, n. 4, 
340 (pays tribute to the Hospitaller#) 
llaiim (Ilarruc) 37 (occupied by the 
Latins), 119, 165, nn. 4 and 7.176, 179, 
iKj, 1H5, n. 1. 189 (captured by Numb 
ilhi), lift f. (licsicgcd bycrusaders), 318, 
330 (occupied by Saladin) 
l.larrnn 71,77,83, HK, 109. 135 (occupied 
by Zanki'* troops), X49, 183 (besieged 
by Nuraldln) 

I Inssan, of Mambij 11 r 
I.lnUin (I.Ii«b) 347 

I lnuran 48,67'-. tij, n. 3 , 133,158,1O4, 
169, 179, 303 . See also Hnsm, Jaulan 
and Suwatl 

Hebron 65, 311, n. 1, 334 
Henry, son uf Uohcmond IV 343, n. 9 
Henry I ofCyrinm (a.D. ;*i8-j3) 343, mo 
Henry II of Cyprus and Jerusalem 348, 
35 b n. 3, 3*3 f. 

Henry II of England 131 

Henry IV, emperor 7 

Henry VI, emperor 394 

Henry of Troyea *65. *81, 383, 394 

Iletnclca 31, a 1 

Hcrnk 103 

Hermann of Saha, Matter of the Teutonic 
knights Hospitaller*, 309, n. 4, 1 * 4 * 
n. 1 

I lesbian 335 
Illaroquin 171, n. 1 
Hlhelin, »et Ibelln 
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Hint ‘Akkcir *8, 193, n. 5 (transferred to 
the Hospitallers), 198,0.1 (re-capturcd 
by the Latins), 343 (captured by 
Unihnrs) 

I lists ol-nkrad 31 f., 54, 86 f. (captured 

l»y Tancredl, 99, 147 (possession of 
Hospitallers), 188, 109, n. 4. >57 f*. 
300 f., 308, n. a, 314, n. 4, 340, 343 
(captured by Bnibara), 347, 349 
Ilisn kaifa 71, 3-36 
Holy I Juice 38 

l.loms 15, 31, 33, n. 4, 53 fT., 75, 98, 
101, n. 6, tot, 118, 135 f., 133, 134, 
*37* >39 T., 141 f. (surrendered to 
Zanki). 177, 191, n. 5, 198, n. 4, 300, 
n. 4 (captured by Saladin), 333, 300 f., 
334, 338. See also Camolla 
Hospitaller* (knights of St John) 136 f. 
(origin of), 147 (settle in Tripoli*), 
177, 1H6 (inspire Amalric's invasion of 
Egypt), 188, 191, 348 (execution after 
Icttin), 156 (castle of Kaukab), 399 
allies of Leo the Great), 300 f., 3oy 
relations with Frederick II), 314, n. 4 
In Tripoli*), 318 AT. (rivals of the 
Templar*), 333 (at battle of Gaza A-D. 
1144b 337 ff- (in time of Baihars), 343 
(lose lltsa cl-.a/iad), 347,349 (low Mar* 
kab). See alto Masters of the Hospital 
Hubais (flsbis) 61, 67 
Hugh I of Cyprus (A.D. J305-H18) 397, 
303, 143, n. 9, 348 

Hugh II of Cyprus (a.D. 1353-67) 343, 
n. 9 

Hugh III of Cyprus (a.D. 1367-84) 343 
Hugh dc Payns 113, 137 
Hugh of Jaffa 1311, 

Hugh of Tiberias 48 
Hugh Revel 345, n. 1 

II tile, Hattie of 177,181 
Humphrey, of Tibnin 330 
Humphrey, grandson of the preceding 338 
Hnnain 177.193, 356, 313, n. 6, 339 
Hungarian crusade 30a (. 

Ihelin (Ibeiins) 114, n. 4, 146. Srt also 
Balian 

lhn Danislimend (i) 73 f. 

Ibn Danislimend (ii) 175 
I bn cd-tiara, su Mcjd ed-din and Simms 
cd-din 

lbn cl-athir 114, 195, 107 
Ibn el-mukaddem, stt Sham* ed-<lin 
Ibn mas'ud, ia £ilij Anilan 
Ibrahim ibn Torguth 145, n. 4 
Iconium, town of at 
Iconium, sultanate of, su Rum 
'Id ('Aid) 358, n. 1 

Ilgnii 35, n. 1, 67, 81, n. 4, 88, 97 f., 
too, 103-100 

■lmad ed-din, historian 13r, 353, 357 


'Intad cd-rlin, son of Kuth ed-din try f. 
'Imoil ed-din Zanki, su /'.anki 
Income tnx 331 f. 

Indemnities, war, see tribute 
Innocent III, Pope 196, 301 f. 

“Iron bridge" 13, n. 5, 78, 184, n, 3, 
330, n. 6 

Isaac Angclus emperor 164 
Isabel (Isabella), cl. of Marin (widow of 
Amalric l) by Italian of Nablus 338, 
> 74 . >97 

Isabella, granddaughter of preceding 507 
Isabella, d. of Hugh I 343, n. 9 
Iskandcrun (Alcxandrelta) 33, >5 
Iskondcnin (Skaiulnleon) 66 , a so, 11. 3 
lama'll, sultan of Damascus 316-31+ 
Ismail in ns, tee Atxasrili* 

Italian fleets 38, 53. 39, 76, 33a, 354, 
185. Set alto (lenoesc, l'twvn, Venetian 
Italians In .Syria 5 f., 38, 383. See also 
Genoese, I’WniiH, Vcuutians 
Itincmrium Kiomll, n translation of 
Ambrose 376, It. 3 

'Izz cd-din l-'erukli shah 319, 11. 4, 33 of., 
333 , n. I, 334, sa6, 33K 
‘Is* ed-din Mas'ml, son of Kutb ed-din 
310, 333, 339, 339 

Jabala 33, 55, n. 1, 56, 86 (gained by 
Tancrcd), 104. 158 (surrenders to Sala¬ 
din), 399, n. 3, 300 f., 314, n. 4 
oliar 77, «5i, 19*, M. 1 
affa so, 34, 39 (lortificd by Godfrey), 
44 f., 49 f., 114, i.V. 13 * 5 . >50. »- 3 (sur¬ 
render* to El-'iulil), 175-77 (occupied 
by the "third crusade"), 384 f. (Imttlo 
of JofTn), 394 (enpturari by El-'adll), 
397 (restored to the Latins). 308 f.. 
311 f. (fortified), 330 (IhrtfUol l<y 
Loah IX), 331, 336, 340 (captured 
by Balkan) 

akarmisli 76 f., 81, n. 4, 83, tai, it 3 
. amnhiriyin 358, n, t 
, omh 113, n. 3 
' aiilan 335 

. nwali, ol Mosul 81, n. 4, 83 ff. 
aivali, mamluk emir 131, n. 3 
ehel Ansarfya 53,313 
cbcl biuf 50 

. cbcl et-lur 333, 398. 301, 305, n. 1.336 
ebei cummak 117 
emal ed-din Mu hammed 143 f. 

, enah cd-dnula 35, 36, 33 f., 75 
, ericno 333, n. a 

cnnalem, town of 30 (captured by Kl- 
afdal). 35, n. a, 33 ff. (captured by the 
Latins), 59, 136, n. 4, 170. 171, 131 
(council held at), 338, 353 fT. (captured 
by Salndin), 380 ff. (threatened by the 
“third crusade"), 305, n. t (dismantled 
by El-mu ‘afzam), 313 (restored to the 
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Latins), 317, 311 (captured by the 
KliarismiaitM) 

i inin 136, 135 
ohn, emperor 138-141, 148 
ohn, of llriennc 397 f.. 305, 300 
»Iin. of litirut, son of Dalian of Nablus 
3PV, 3 » 5 . m »»• 3 „ 

Joint II, of I Min 31/5 
John, of Cyprus tint! Jerusalem 348 
JiBCclin I jy, 67 f., 70, 77, K4 lT.,1/3, r/>, 
lof.-its, 1(4, 118, 111/, IJ4, ijK, 131, 

13.V n * *• 

JWclln II 131, 148 150, 157, iM, 167, 
1K1 

IomvIIiiIII iKj 

Julmll illylilus) 55 (ci|*ttm.'d l*y Kay- 
nnutd), 57, 11. 3. Kf., n. 4, 150, 11. d 
{sumnik'n In Snlndin), 156 f., 364 
(wnlU tlcimilbilivil), 195 (recovered by 
the Latins), joH, 11. 3, 349 f. 

Juyia.li Ucg 97, n. 1, m 


Kadmus ti8, n. 1, 133, n. 6 
Kafr IJnlcb 71 
Knfr Iccnnn 34s. n. 5 
Kafr latlia 157, n- 1 
Knfr ntnui 100, n. t 
Knfr sabt 244 

Kafr |nb jy, n. 1, Hi, yy, 100, loft, n. 1, 
no, 116 (captured by Kl-Uur^i), ng 
(uiplurod liy UolicniniMl If), 131, 13* 
Icnpliircd by Xauki), 140 f. (captured 
by cui|M.*rnr John), 110 (surrendered to 
Salnilin), ng, 347 

KnUmi 13, mi. 1 mill j, 97, toft, 133, 
11. rt, if>H, 11. 1 (occupied by Mus'iid), 
173, n. 5, iKj, n. 3 (gained by Xurcd- 
dm) 

Knkun 339, 344 

kalawun (Kala'un) 14, 191, 346-353 
KnnlakouzcnoN 79, Hi, 11. 7 
Kara Arslan 16H, n. 1 
Knrkar (Cargar) 69, toy 
Karyctkiu 55 

Karvelahi (= lyirain?) 241 
Kasim cd-daula Aksonknr m 
Kasr «s-t«lftma 341 

Kaukab ebhawa (Do I voir) 117,150, 356, 
>59 J« 1 n. i 

Kell A 73 

Kcmal ed-dln, historian in, n. 3, 339, 
n. 6 

Kenml cd-din ibu Sadr ed-din 331, n. t 
Kerak (Crnc) 146 (buildbg), 19H (siege 
by Nurtddin), 101. nn. 3 and 3, 303 
(liege by Snlndin), 131, 133 (siege 
A.D. 1183), 334 f- (siege A. I). 1184), 
336, 337, 141, 359 (surrenders to El- 
•adil), 179, n. 6, 315 (jwiHesslon of 
Da‘ud), 334, n. 5. 333. 337 (occupied 
by Uni bars) 


Kcrhoga (Kcrlmkn) 37, 69, 111 
Klrnhur 154 
Kliolafibn Nfnla’ib 81 
Khnristninn Turks 14, 191, 313-324 
Klianliart 108-110. 114 
Kl.isfm 303 
Khubgu 333 (., 347 
lviiij AiM.au (A.n. 1091-1107) it, 73, 
n. 3, 74. Hi f. 

Kilij Arslan (I mi Mas'uil (a. It. 1x53-91) 
175 f- (at wnrwilh Nnreildin), 177, 1H0 
(ally of Greeks), loo (war with Nu- 
rutUUu), 201 (war ttfttlt Nurridin), lift 
(ivnr with Greeks), jaj, 364 
Kinuesriii 77, iof», I,j2. t.t.{, 13+ 
Kirklinii, of I Inins UK, toa, 113, lift, 
125 f. 

Knights nr Si John, nr lIn«pittUleni 
KnigliU Templars set Templar* 
Knighthood conferred on Kl-‘ndil's son 
1H1 

Kimmdin 195, 342 

Koran 144, 163, n. 3; quotation* from 
Koran 194, 350, 1S8 
Kulni’at 339 

Ktrmushlnkiii, see Ibn DanitJnnend and 
Sa'ad cd-tlin 

Kurds 31, 130, 149, 134, rgj, 305 
Kumin (M milfoil or Sancta Marla) 309, 

n - *. Wl , 

kuriiiii. tee Kuiyutain 

Kttpalr 13a, 11. 3, 133. <5. 345 

Kiijli cd-ilin (A.n. 1140-70) 1 f»<5, 180, 

.. 

Kii|us 333 f. 
l-nyt 147 f. 

Laodlcen (I-atalfJyn) 33. n. 3, 15, 36, 
39) 44. 5'. 54 (besieged by Tancrcrl), 
50, 73, 78 f. (captured by Greek*), Ri 
(recovered l»y Tancrcd), 134 (plundered 
by SftWar), 100, 358 (.surrendered to 
Soliulin), 361, n. 1, 300, 301, 350, n. 1 
Laturan cotinci) 301 
Laimir Hr, n. 3 

I-co, Armenian prince tos, 131, 138 f. 
I«eo, fntlier of Kuneu 343, n. 4 
Leo die Great (a.Ij. 1187-1319) 143, 
n. 4, 158, n. j, 396, 398, 305 
Leo, son of Hail hunt (a.1». 1370-89) 
349 

IJgon (Lilionl 337, n. 6 
Louis VII 158-163 
Louis IX 15- 3J5-33». 343 
Lubya 346, n. 3 
Lucia 330 f. 

Lud (Lyuda) 377 (dismantled liy Salatlin), 
386 (assigned to the Latins), 397, n. 3, 
313, nn. 4 and 5 {in treaty of Frederick 

Lulu el-yaya 97 f., roi 
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Ma'aiat en-nu'man 30 f., 93. 99, 100, 
>34. no 

Mn'arat racsrin too, n. 1,107. 119, n. 0, 
131 

Malpmul, sultan 103, iai 
Mnl.mmd, «f I.Iama 115 
Mnhmnd, tee Shiltnb cd-dln 
Mn'lii a 35 

MaUtlya (Melitcnc) 73. 133, n- 6, 101 

Mallmcli (lla'allick) 99, n. 1 (of. 147, n. 3) 

Malili 101 

Malik 146 

Malik shah 7, 19,14 

Mmnblj 90. ill, 113, 191,111 

Mainitlm 11 

Miuuluk siilmns 333 

Mamut* 137,11.1. Set at to lAalmk 

Mnugntlmur 347 

Man»ura 306. 316 f. 

Mound, cinjicror (a.Ii. 1143-80) 148 f. 
(war with Raymond), 15K (relation to 
••second crusade"), if!8 (occupies part 
of Kuphratcuial, 173, 175 (at war with 
Ttioro* and Reginald), 180 f. (invade* 
Cilicia and Syria), 184 (friend <.f Bolic- 
mond III), 185 (friend i»r Amnlric), 
189 (idly of Hohemund III), 193, 196, 
100, 116 

Mumdkeri 6, 20 

Marakiya (Maradca) 31, 31, it. 1, 148, 
n. i, 138, n. t, 549 
Mar'ath u, 70, n. 7, 73, n. 3, 97, 101, 
n. 1, iw, n. 3 (potneaioa of Mns'od), 
irt8, n. i, 175. n. St lHj (captured by 
Nureddin), 190, ioj. n. 3 
Marrcchiuiclc 146, n. 1 
Marguerite, of Tyre 348 f. 

Mans, d. of Raymond of Antioch 184 
Maria, d. of Conrad of Muntfemt 397, 


3®5 

Marldln 71, 77, 97, uy 
Mari ilm ‘Ammar 13ft. 143, a36 
Marjaufiar 117, 118 
Mali ’nyun 331,361 
Marital* (Margot) 101, n. 4, >48, D. 1, 
340, n. 3,138, n. 1, 301.314. 11.4, 340. 
343. 347. 349 
Maizauon, nv Barmmau 
Master* of the Hospital 318, n. j. 337 
(Roger clc* Moulin*); 310(Bertrand tie 
Thessy); 318 IT. (I’ierre tic Vicille 
Biide); 3*4 (Jean de Villicra). Set ‘list 
Gerard, Raymond du Puy, Giil*crt 
d'Assailly, Win of Chateau ncuf. Hugh 
Revel 

Masters of the Temple 181 (Bertram of 
Bhuchefort); 137 (Arnold); *44, 148, 
n. 1, 331 {., af*3 (Gerard of Kidcfort); 
310(Pierrede Mnmalcu); 318, n. 1, 333 
(Hermann of Pfrlgorri); 3S4 (Willhnn 
of lkaujca). Ste also Hugh de Payns 


M.v,‘ud, son of sultan Mohammed 91 
Mas'ud, sultan of Rum imi-169, 175 
Mayya/ (Mft$yad, Ma^yath) 87, 311 
Matthew of Clermont 354 
Maudud 61, fu (T.. (\^ t 84, 87 <f> 

Mejd cd-din Ilm ed-daya 1 art, 167, 178, 
183, l8y, iuH {,, 108 

MclKend, wife of Knlk 131, 135, 147, 
<49. * A 5* 170. « h 4 
Michael VIII jjfi 
Milo ofl’lancy 313 

Mohammed, ton of Malik shall 19,87, ioj 
M ohammed ilm llilxit-nllali 113, n. 1 
Monastery of St Elias 133 
Monastery of Sinai fit, 

Mon* Permndm, tee linrin 
Mona Glnvinnu* 1 
Mona |icregilims 54 f., 351 
Months, length of 33. 11. 4 
Moslem | >i>| admit in in the I .itiiit state* 
if'. 37 . «P>. 

Mosul 70, 83 f., 87, 97, in, ns (uinlcr 
Zanki), 134, 134, 141, »5«. »53 ?• 
(under Saif ed-din (Saxi I), iM (miller 
Ku(l* cd-din), 199 (unilcr Saif ed-din 
(ia*i II), 333 (under *lu ed-din), 339, 
139. Set the JakarmLsh, Jnwali, El* 
Inirski, Maori Hd 
Mount of Olive* 171 
Mubi ed-tiin Muhamtned 354, 388 
Mujir c<l-din Abalc 144 f., ifkS f., 169 f., 
* 7 * — * 73 * t 74 
Munailcm 58. 191 
Mutilation of dain 34, ill, n. 3, 347 
Myrokcplialan nfi 


Nablus 40, 63, 143, n. d, 335, 33N, 330, 
'»• t. *53. 315, n. 3. 311, 334 
Nulii et-kdl> (I)og River) 33, 53 
Najih ed-din el-'adl 169, n. 1 
Nash cd-din, brother of Nureddin 178, 
180, l8i f. 

Nayil ed-din Muliamnicd, son of Sldr- 
ktih 333, n. 3 

Nnylr ed-din Muhntmned, wn of Taki 
oil-din .too f. 

Nam 303 

Naxarelli 333,143, nn. 3 and 3, 350, n. 3 
(in nonsoiuuii of Sniadin), 397 (ret- 
lured to the Latins), 314 (in treaty of 

Frederick W. 337. 345. 34* 

Nicca ir f., *1, 33 
Nichnla* IV, Pope 353 
Nifildn 7r, At, n. 4' 

Normam 3, 11,43, 71, 159 
Norwegian fleet 39 

Numbers of the Latin and Modem armies 
35- 39. 4». 43. 4 fi . f»7 . m 5. n- 3, 103, 
n. s, 318, n . 3, 133, 343, 343, n. 3, 
*84. 331 
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Nur cd-daula, ue Balak 
Nureddin 153-158, 164-103 


Oaths violated 1(1,144,151 
Old man of the mountain 381, u. 3 
'Omar, caliph 154 

Orders military 383, 393, 395, 314. 

.\tf alu Hospitallers And Templars 
Om>V family 35.55,71, tn, >34, 139, 
143, 140, 154, 171. Set alio Suknun, 
ilgaxi, ltnlnk 

‘(.Minium's Komi) if.j, n. 3 


Pnkrnd 33, 101, n. 3 
Pnlmyrtt 315, n. 1 

xtati- in Palestine, pnijcct of K, to. 
36. 43 f., 68 

Patriarchs of Antioch til, 135, 1H4 
Putiiarehs of Jerusalem 39. 43, 137, 
».*7 r., .to.i, 310 

Pence, |teriodhu)id termination uf, irrtruco 
Iwlkmco 38, 40 f., 333, 165, 397 
I'clur the Hermit 7 
I'ctrn lot, n. 3,135. n. 4, 336 
Philip of Flanders 316 t. 

1'hillp of France 351 
Philip of Iliclin 336, n. 3 
lliilip Augustus of France 360, 363, 
*67 *73 f- 

Flnrenm, council of 8. n. 1 
Pilgrims’ hill 53 f., 351 
I’isnn fleets w 1., 83 
Phan* in Syria 39 f. 

I'lam of IImi 'Ammar, ue Mar} ilm 
'Ammar 
Poll tax 116 

I'ona, uf TripolU 83, iu 3, 98, toi, 103. 

to*. 118, 118. 13*. J34. *37 
Population* of tuwiw tn Syria 33, 353, 
34i. 35*. «• 6 
Portugal 158 

Prediction of capture of Jerusalem 

*54. «»• * 

Prussia 390 


KaMian 11, n. i, 94, 97, 168, n. 1 
(gained tjy Mas'udj, 175, n. 5, 183 
(gained by Nureddin), 333, 341 
Unfaniya 55, 58, 98, n. 5, tot, 118, 147 
Unhaha 85, n. 7, 97 
Rakka 77, 85, ». 7, 133. 181, it. 3 
Rnmla 33. 4®. 45. *77. *80, 386, 397, 
n. t, 339 

Kamla, battle of 106, 317 f.. 337. n. 3 
Ransom, sums paid in 353, 169 
Rax cl-mn 60. 145, n. 3, 193, if#. 335. 
» 4 «i 3 ®* 

Has cl-mail 335, n. 4 
Rawendan 85, n. 3 

Rnymonil 1 of Tripoli! 6. 9, 11, 33, tt. 3, 
*5, n. 4, 18, 19 ff., 33 ff.. 5« ff- 


Raymond 11 of Tripoli* 137, 145, 164, 

• 7°. "• 5 

Raymond 111 of Tripoli* 184, 189 f. 
faurtured by Nureddin), 309, n. 4, 113 
(teleaiuj), 314 f., 33 1, 333, 33 t, 336- 
358 (rival of Guy}, 343 f., 344 346 

Raymond, of Antioch 133,135, 138-141, 
U5. *4 H f’> *87. *59 I®*. »• 3. '<55 

Raymond du Puy 137 
Raymond, m«u 1.1 Itohemond III 39M 
lieu sea 338 

Reginald, of Antioch tint) Kcrak 174 
178, iKo, 183 leantunal liy ilm etl- 
d«ya), tyo, 314 (release), 3151., 334 f, 
338 (cj>|ictlitioii ngaiiw Arnl/ia), 238 
(•.import* Guy), *40 f. (breaks truce 
with Salad in), 344 f., 141 
Reginald, of Sitlnu 361, 300, 11. 1 
Richard, of KiUiv« 74, 83 1. 

Richard l, of Kiictnwt 360, 363, 367-387 
Riehard, duke of Cornwall 319 f. 
Richard Filangicri 315 
Kid wan 346 

Holicrt, of Flanders 30, 33 
Robert, of Normandy 9, 35, n. 4, 31 
Robert, of St Album 335, n. 4 
Roger, of Antioch 68, 95, n. r, 98-104 
Kuibvan 34 {., 36 f., 39, n. 4, 54 f., 73 f., 
74 f.. 77 f.. 80 f., 85, 89-93, 96. 97, 

(1*6) 

Knkn ed-din, in Ikllmra 
Rum or leuninni, sultanate of 19, 30 f.. 
83. U3. n*6, *4*. 166-169, 173,175 c, 
stfi, 399, n. i, jo8. n. 3. Set abe Kilij 
Arslan, Mru‘u-1, Kilij Arshm ibn 
Mas Sid 

Rujieo (4.1 K 1175-1187) 3 34, »3®b *43 
Kujien, grandson of Uoiicmund III 398 f. 


Sa'ad ed-din Kuatuahtakiti 308 - 113 , 313 , 
n. 5. 316 

Safed 146. in, 3i3, n. 1, 350, 359 l 
(captured by Saiadin), 305, n. 1 (dis¬ 
mantled by El-mu‘a^am), 318 (restored 
to the Latina). 339 (captured by Bal- 
ban*), 340 

Saffuriya (ScpphorK) 300, 336, 337, 133, 
*57. *4*. *44. *5®. "• * 

Safuha (Chateau blanc) 193, 300. n. j, 
‘ 3oi, jo8. iv. t, 341, 343. 347 
Sal 1 yon 358, n. r, 350, n. 1 
Saif cd-din Gaxi I 153 f., 160, 161 ff. 
Saif cd-din Gaxi II 199, 108-313, 333 
Saif ed-din 'All cl-rnc*h(ub 368, 373, 

n. 3 

Saif ed-din Rucux 333 f. 

St Bernard 158 
St Simeon 36 

Salndin 191, 195 f., 197-188,391 
Salamiyo 6i, 96 
Salef 164 
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INDEX 


Salt 315*«- * 

SantMU (SainiMaw) 34, 11. 1, 69, 88. 97 
Sanaa Marla, my ly train 
Sarafand (Sarcplfl) My, n. 7, ifo, u. 6 
Snrlixk, of It.mrn i(»j f. 

Saikhad lfi 6 , 315, l». 3 
Sarmaniya { = Sarmiti) 358,11. 1 
Sai'incil 11M 
Sarmcsakh jiM, n. j 
Sannin Ha. 10ft, 11. 1, i6.li 17N 
Saiuj fiy f., iff., 131 

Sowar 1 jo, 131-I.H. '*• .!• *4°* 

141. *47 

Sen rmut, u« via mniK 
SolmMiyn 135, i w, n. 1 
"Second cnwulc 11 1 «,K fT.; ef. 75 
Scljtlfc Tul le* ft, in 

"Seventh crusade j» 315 IT. (or J43 IT.) 
Shah an *k»h ul-afilnl, tit Kl-nMal 
Shai/ar 31, n. 4. H7, 91, 93, yH, 107, 
111, 13s. '406. 173, 17M. *iM, «. 7 , 
111. n. 5 

Shnkii Amun (Bdfurt) 161, 30a, n. 3 
(305. n. 1), jrHt 340 

SlmkifTinm (envoa do Tymm) 13a, ryo, 
n. *. .4.47 

Sham* ud-tlauln Tumn Hindi, at Tnrnn 
shah 

Shnms cd-din ‘All IIHi cd-dnya 308 
ShiUXM cd-din Muhaimned ibn cl- 
mukeaklcm 108, 309,11. 3, *13, 318 f., 
338 

Shams cLmuluk Ismail 131 f. 

Shnrmesa 337, tin. 1 and 3 
Shnuhak (Mom Koynl) ftf, 146, iyo,n. 4, 
301. loj, 333. 341, 315, n. 3 
Shawir i8<S-iHK, 191, 193 f. 

Sliilinli cd-din Mahmud 133, 143, 143 
Shlhuh cd-din '(,'ufrril 301, 30S, n. » 
Shlrkuh 155 f., 105. 177. 179, ifto, 11. 

187 | pi 11 Icy of conquering Egypt , 
190 f. (nccoml invasion of Egypt , 
193 f. (coiH|Ui>4 <if Egypt amt dentil , 
10.1 

358.11. 1 
vesper* 348 
Sicily f, y, n, 103, an, 11. 4, 331 
Sidcut 10. 48, fo, fH, 59 f. (captured l.y 
the Ijllillfi), 137 , I79, 115, 3 30 , 331 , 

n. 1. 350, n. 0 (surrendered lo Sa- 
Indin), 164 (wall* dunvdlshed), 394 f. 
(in a.d. 1197), 197, 301. 309 (for¬ 
tified by the Uitin*), 311 (in treaty of 
Frederick II), 318, 33M.11. 6, 331 (for¬ 
tified liy Louia IX), 333 (plundered l*y 
Tartars), 355 

Simon, Maromtc chief 148, 11. 1 
Sinai 65 

Sinan, chief of the Aisassin* 181, n. 3 
Sinjar 19 (person), 166 (place) 

“ Sixth crusade " 3, 308 IT. (or 313 ff.) 


e. l9h 
Shtigr 

SiciliAii 


Salome Go, n. 3 

Spain 6 , H, 11. 1, 3 yo 

Sukman 35, ff, fl>. 11. 1, 70 f.. 7* f. 

Sulaimnn, son of Jtga/i 107 f. 

Sitnkur cl-ashkar 346 f., 350, 11. 1 
Stirnn Ml, 11. 3 

Kuwnd 48. 49, to, fil. 179, 3lfi. 111* 
Syliil, sister of 1 bid win I\’ :t$ I.. 113. 

*,*7. *74 
Syria Sal ml 103 

Syrian Latin* 15 6, 146. 15M, |bj, 131. 
1H0. iMa, iyt, 39j 


Taj cd-danlu Tu lush 34 
Tnj el-nmluk llutl, nf Damascus, »*• Hurl 
Tnj cl-nmluk llurS, I not her of NaUlin 
iu 4 

Tofel cd-din ‘Omar 111, 11. J, 113. 134. 
139.143. 367 

Tnlai* Mm Uiirrik 171,186 
Tnivcrvd 9, n 15, 19, ji, 34 I,, 37.406. 
4*6. 4"* 53. «• *. 34. 37 74-i''. 77* 

Mi “95 

Tarsus 31, 33, n. a, 330 
Tartan. iMy, 393, 305, 331, 333 6, 336, 
3.17. 33«, ,14 f. .144- 34fi. 347 
Tax gathm-ern 117 
Tell audi Mi. n. 3 
Tell 'ajiil 309, n. 4, 310, n. 3 
Tell 'oshtcra 741 

Tell insliir 13, 33, 34, 11. 1, 39, 61, N5, 
91 6, y6, 103, 106, 133. n. 6, 14H, i jo, 
n. 1, 16H, 11. i, ifwi, n. i, 175, 11. v 199 
Tell o-saliya 146 
Tall es-kuhnn 111 
Tull ilm Ma'shar 91 
Tull Iriinlid if,it, n. 1 

Tell klsnn 363 
Tell kiira.l 91 
Tell iiNUUcon ofi 

Templars n>, r t.i (vMnlillHlnurnl m 
order), 137, 146 (l.uihl Safcil), ifu, 
n. 3, 167, 11. 1 (receive Darn), 193 
(oppovc AiuahicV F.nyutlan p.-lky), 
307 (excaul .mi at l.lnj(ln), 317, 310 (In 
Cast In lacoli), 33M (>U|i|nu 1 (!ur), 34M 
(cxucutr.ni), 350 tKj-fuln), 351 (casths 
K.111 uinlaud), ijM, 11. 1 (claim Ib^ras), 
1H0 (omHJsti lulvnnco on Jerusalem), 
399 jnllivM <.f lloiiem.nid IV), 303 
fhirtify 1 Atlilith). 309 (iclaliniis whli 
Krudeiick (I), 314, n. 4, 3iM 16 (policy 
of alliance tvilli Ismail), 311 (.Ideal 
Egyptian aimy). 333 (at battle of f’i.va, 
a.i). 1144). 330 6 (in limu of llailurd, 
34* (castles In Antioch), 343 (Aniaiius), 
34M (war with Hohununid VII), ’351, 
354 6 «W it/ro Masters of Temple 
Teutonic knights Hospitaller# iyo, 395, 
3°* 6, 344 
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Thuohuld of Navarre -117-319 
Theodoric, (vrchhiitbop 315 
•' Third crusade ” 3,460 R. 

Thoms, of Edessa 14 
Thorns, of Cilicia 175 f., tBo, 183, tyo, 
tor 

Tilicrias 40, 41. n. 1, fia f., 67 f., 9ft, 
"4. 190 (jiortiun of revenues given to 
NuraMinl, 404, in, n. 1. 433, 316, 
141, 144, 141; (cnjium.il l.y Salmlin), 
409. »t. 3 (wnlU muted), 318, 34* (re** 
Hired to I .mills), 334 (retaken) 

Til min ay, 6 ft, an, 450, 11. A (captured 
by Snlinlin), 337, 4oj (In-sieged hv 
lathis), 305. 11. 1 (dismantled by Kl* 
muMr/Jim), 314 farturat Ui I Jit Ins) 
Tminrtasli, Mill of ll|>iul 111 f., iftH, 
11. 1. 171 
T<ml Iter ft 

" Tower nf I luviil" 33,11. a, 34, 3ft, 317 
Treaties of the period Htlll extant 348, 


11. a, 349. ii. j, 351, n. 4 
Tribute anil indemnities, sums paid as 30, 

77. M. *74. t«°)* 345 

ijiolis, euonty of 13, m-s 8, 8ft. 137, 
14ft, 147, 183, tyi 1. (invaded l>y 


T.11 


Nunsddlb), iy 8 , 400. 134 (Invaded 
a .11. iiKo), 457 (invaded a . d . 1188), 

J oo f., 311 f- (after crusade of 
Tuttarick II), 339 (Invailed a.h. 
taftft), 34) (iiiv<i<le»i A.l>. 1371), 334 f* 
TiIikiIU, town of 31. 50, 57 (cn plural hy 
the Utliw), 8i, 94, 350 (captured by 
Knlnwan) 

Troyin, council of 113,147 
Trucu dm ini; from Easier 436, 48ft, 497, 
11. 4 

Truce daring harvest 103, n. 4, 337 
Truce, various jveriod* of 50, 107, 184, 
444, 43ft, 48ft. 497, 498, 349, 331, 331, 

343, 348 

Truce terminated by arrival of crusading 
king srft, 193, 307 

Truce terminated by death of contracting 
parties 343, 349, n. * 

Ttilwn 54 
TuImuua 431, n. 1 

Tuf'tnkin 44. 37, 43. 48 ff., 54 IT-, ft* ff-i 
60 IT., 87, 88, 94 ff., 9ft, 97 ff., 100-105, 
108, no, 114-118, 145, 147, 148,11. 4 


Tunis 190, 343 
Tunuuih 158 

Turan shah, Salad in’s brother 11 a, 415, 
419 

Turan shall, son of the sultan Ayub 316, 


'Hutopolcs 434,11. 3, 445, «. 1 
Turun a* ehevalcr* 480, n. 4 
Tutosh 44 

Tyre 40, 50, fti I., 66, 1 13 f. (captured liy 
the latlns), 444. n. 1, 451,354 f. (siege 
by Saludin), 157, 495, 341 (captured 
from Imperialln jmrty), 337 (attacked 
by Venetian iluet), 340, 347. 344, 348 
Tynmi, oven 1U1, nr Sliakif Tirnu 


Ukhuwana 444 
Urban II, l*»|ie 7 f. 
Usama I bn tminkidh 143 


Venetinnlloetii 41, 59. 114-1 ift, iyft, jj; 
Venclians In Syria 33a, 337, 340 
Vclula 00, 91. n. r 
Vjn marls 44ft 


Wiuli Jalut (juluj) 14ft, 434 
Wadi "ftluwi 1 ioi n. 4 
Wadi Kohub 117 

Walter, chancellor of Antioch 99 f. 
William »le Hurls 114 
Willlmn of Cerdngne (William Jordan) 
5ft f., 8ft 

William of Chateau neuf, muster of 
Hospital 34.1, 330 
William of Montferrat 115 
William uf Tyre 3, 136, 161, 114, 447, 
"• 3 » * 37 . n. 4 

" Woollen bridge " 179,134 

Yabna 114, 146 
Vagi Slyan 45,17 
Youth 165 
Yaliinur 171, n. 1 
Yemen 115 

Zankl 13, ny f., 1 -af-ra< 5 , 119 f., 133 f., 
• 37 -M 5 . > 39 -« 5 » 

/.a red ms 89 f., 91, n. I, 99, 11. 5, 105 f., 
107 f, Hi, n. 5, 134 
Zar'in 435, n. 3 
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